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Imperial by Default 


NE of the disadvantages of disillusion is that politicians are 

never likely to be lucid in expressing it. It is therefore not 

surprising that the communiqué issued by the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers last week-end was a jumble of careful contradictions, 
in eight pages of double talk and bad grammar. The Ministers 
renewed their vows of fidelity to the principle of non-discrimination 
in trade, but intimated that discrimination was to remain as their house- 
keeper. They proclaimed their confidence that there would be no 
American recession, and then hinted at the preparations they had rhade 
to withstand one. They announced that more savings would be made 
available by the United Kingdom to finance Commonwealth develop- 
ment, and then called a press conference to emphasise that Britain did 
not intend to cut down spending in order to bring those savings into 
existence. 

Fortunately, however, the present state of Commonwealth economic 
thinking is not—indeed it could not be—as silly as the Ministers have 
made it sound. The mere fact that the communiqué was so muddled 
suggests that one clear-cut misconception may at last have been left 
behind. Hitherto, ever since the Commonwealth awoke to the 
awkward realisation that it would have to have some sort of coherent 
trading strategy for the nineteen fifties, the Finance Ministers have 
been bedevilled by the false belief that that strategy must be based on 
a deliberate choice between two contradictory policies: a.single trading 
world on the one hand, or a cosy imperial bloc on the other. In fact, 
however, the logical policy has always lain between. The objective 
now must be to maintain the advantages (while trying to tone down 
the disadvantages) of a close sterling area connection for the time being, 
and to emerge gradually towards a single trading world as and when 
opportunity offers. Last week’s communiqué suggests that the 
Ministers now recognise this in practice, but have not yet got round 
to admitting it in cold print. 

If so, a watershed has been crossed. The advantages of an advance 
to a single trading world, with sterling convertible and import restric- 
tions either totally abandoned or entirely non-discriminatory, are 
familiar to everybody who has read Adam Smith. The disadvantages 
of too speedy an advance are familiar to everybody who remembers 
1947—though there have been strange lapses of memory, from time 
to time, at the Bank of England. There are three pre-requisites before 
such an advance can be completed. The first is that dollar reserves 
outside North America will have to be increased, perhaps by increasing 
the dollar-borrowing and dollar-lending capabilities of the International 
Monetary Fund or by some device of that kind. The second is that 
there should be some assurance that any recession in America will not 
cut back American imports as sharply as in 1949. But it is not enough 
to provide reserves for the bad year ; the really difficult thing is to 
ensure that in the good and average years the sterling area 
shall be able to balance its dollar account without restrictions. 
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The third and most important condition is therefore 
that America should gradually increase its imports from 
other countries by more than other countries increase 
their imports from it ; any American demand for recipro- 
city in this matter will merely be a demand for shifting 
the postwar tendency to payments disequilibrium from 
a lower to a higher level of world trade. 

This week-end the report of the Randall Commission 
on America’s foreign economic policy will be published. 
it remains to be seen whether it will propose more, and 
whether Congress—many months of wrangling later— 
will enact more, than mildly useful measures of recipro- 
city. If it does, and if the American recession holds off, 
then the sterling area is likely to attempt some advance 
towards freer payments and trade. Such an advance 
might even eventually embrace something that is called 
convertibility. The Bank of England agrees © with 
Humpty Dumpty that a word can be made to mean 
just what one wants it to mean. But perhaps the 
Treasury still remembers what the King’s men had to 
ce to Humpty Dumpty, shortly after he said that. 


* 


These, however, are battles for the hypothetical 
future. Even if some advances are eventually made the 
sterling area must plainly remain, for a long time to 
come, as a largely discriminatory trading bloc. The task 
in the interim must be to see that the system works. 
It will work only on certain definite conditions, which 
can be tersely stated even though they are often diffusely 
misunderstood. The sterling area must not become 
a club that requires its members to adjust their 
trading policies for the purpose of bolstering up 
other members’ declining industries and increasing 
consumption, while purchases of food and raw 
materials from outside the area are financed largely 
by gifts or loans. It must not become a charitable insti- 
tution in which a few spendthrifts live off other 
members’ abstinence and hard (or relatively hard) work. 
And it must not kick constantly against the pricks of 
the price system, because this is an exercise that will 
lead only to bad temper and eventual secession. 

These conditions are important ; unless they are ful- 
filled, an Empire crusade—now translated into the 
verbose out of the vernacular—will merely become 
another Empire crisis. The way in which the sterling 
area should not be run was demonstrated in 1946-51. 
During those crisis-ridden years Britain encouraged 
certain overseas dominions to indulge in a wild spending 
spree ; it did so because, thanks largely to the discrimi- 
natory import licensing in force, much of that wild 
spending bolstered up employment in Lancashire and 
other centres of declining British industries. But the 
wild spending resulted directly, and the diversion of 
British resources to satisfying it resulted indirectly, in 
a large payments deficit for the sterling area as a whole. 
Admittedly, this deficit could be covered in some of 
those years out of generous American assistance, which 
will soon come to a stop ; and it was bolstered by the 
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dominions’ drafts on their war-accumulated sterling 
balances, which have now been drawn down. Perhaps, 
therefore, to return to the pattern of 1946-51 would in 
any case be impossible. But there were disturbing signs 
at Sydney that some people would rather like to try. 
The second condition of the sterling area’s continued 
effectiveness is that the degree of abstinence and dis- 
crimination that its members are required to practise 
should be seen by all of them to be to their advantage. 
In the recent past it has not worked to the advantage 
of the colonies, who have piled up surpluses while the 
independent dominions have piled up deficits; and there 
were hints in last week’s communiqué that in the near 
future it may not work to the United Kingdom’s advan- 
tage either. There were vague suggestions in that 
communiqué of an increase in the flow of British capital 
to the overseas Commonwealth ; admittedly there were 
emphatic statements at the subsequent press conference 
that this flow would not be at the expense of consump- 
tion in Britain—but this suggests that it may be at the 
expense of productive investment in the United King- 
dom itself, which would be rather worse. It should be 
a cardinal principle of sterling area economics that the 
limited amount of investment that the Commonwealth 
can afford should be directed towards the most pro- 
ductive fields ; this probably implies some increase in 
development of basic resources in the dominions, but 
it should also imply a cut in industrial investment there. 
It would be a pity if the new phase of imperial develop- 
ment proved merely to be a phase in which the colonies 
taught their grandmother how to suck bad eggs. 


* 


The third principle for the sterling area today is 
that when its trade is sticky it must adjust its prices ; 
this is inconvenient because many Commonwealth 
countries feel that when their prices are sticky the 
Commonwealth should adjust its trade. The problem 
can best be exemplified by a concrete difficulty that 
arose during the discussions at Sydney. The Australians 
complained that they had a surplus of wheat, but that 
other countries were continuing to buy. dollar wheat 
just because it was cheaper ; they added, quite properly, 
that Australia had often bought British machinery in 
the past even although it was dearer than American 
machinery. But this awkward problem of cost dis- 
parities has arisen because Australia and Britain have 
inflated more thoroughly than America and Canada ; 
and the obvious moral is that they must inflate less 
thoroughly in the future. It is incumbent upon the 
sterling area to recognise this. 

But it is also incumbent upon other countries to 
recognise that the moral cannot be pushed too far. 
Adaptability there must certainly be in the Common- 
wealth if there is to be life and progress. But that does 
not mean that large changes can be made overnight in 
countries where those who would be hurt by them have 
votes. It may be possible to avoid further inflation ; it 
is ridiculous to suppose that all the inflation that has 
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iready occurred can be rolled back, for that would 
‘an Cutting wage rates. Or again, if America does 
e a recession, the Commonwealth governments will 
ill they can to protect themselves, even if that means 
ning counter to long-term principles. It is not 
efore so silly in practice as it appears to be in theory 
the Commonwealth countries to agree to buy each 
r’s dearer products instead of other people’s 
iper products—as appears to have been discussed 
sydney. The economist who, with his eyes on long- 
ige targets, denies that there can ever be a logical 
ise for wider merging of preference within the sterling 
ea may be just as far from the mark as the politicians 
ho, to relieve a temporary emergency, creates a per- 
inent encumbrance. 
hese, then, are the guiding lights of policy, not for 
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a Commonwealth economically strong enough to do 
what it likes but for a Commonwealth that still has to 
walk very warily. The sterling area’s gold reserves 
are still inadequate, its susceptibility to American 
recession is still immense, and many of the goods 
that it manages to sell in the American market are 
still liable to sudden and regressive American: tariff 
changes. Like everybody else, it can only set full 
sail for prosperity on the high seas of a freely 
trading world; but in present circumstances the 
high seas would probably make it sick. If there 
was some recognition of this in the Sydney com- 
muniqué, some hankering after a quieter—though 
less profitable and less invigorating—haven, liberals 
should keep a curb on their criticism and illiberals 
temper their acclaim. 


The President’s Late Start 


p RESIDENT EISENHOWER has now been in office 
tor a full year. This would normally be long enough 
at least provisional opinions to be forming of the 
juality of his performance as a statesman. Yet in most 
eople’s minds judgment is still curiously suspended. 
his is because in many ways Mr Eisenhower is only 
w making a start, while in other ways he seems to be 
making his way back to the starting point from false 
eginnings. Many of the new starts that are being 
nade, moreover, bear much more resemblance to 
Roosevelt’s New Deal and even to Mr Truman’s Fair 
Deal than could ever have been deduced from the lan- 
suage used by Republicans during the campaign of 
1952. The Republicans’ first year, in fact, has been 
largely spent in finding out what cannot be done ; they 
have still to show what they can do. With many Presi- 
dents and Prime Ministers to say this after twelve 
months would be to pass a fatal verdict. It is Mr 
Eisenhower’s great strength that, in spite of it, he still 
enjoys by far the greater part of the worldwide good 
will with which he came into office. 

It is perhaps natural that the difference between 
January 1953 and January 1954—between the false 
start and the real one—should seem most manifest to 
the outside world in foreign policy. A year ago the 
advent of the Republicans was awaited with consider- 
able apprehension throughout the free world. This was 
not because they were ignorant amateurs—on the 
contrary, both the new President and his Secretary of 
State were full of experience in this field. It was 


because the Republicans, during the campaign, had 
declared themselves just as determined to change the 
Democrats’ foreign policy where it was good as where it 
was bad. There was to be a complete re-shuffle, and 
America’s allies could not help feeling frightened about 
what might be lost in the process. Mr Dulles himself 


had been saying things that sent shivers down’ the 
European spine. 

These fears have been largely—almost entirely— 
allayed. From the start, Mr Dulles in the State 
Department proved to be a much more prudent and 
accommodating figure than Mr Dulles on the political 
platform. Indeed, the word began to go round quite 
early in the summer that it was at least as easy to deal 
with the new Administration as with the old—some said 
easier. In the last few months, Mr Dulles has- seemed 
to realise that, when-he speaks, he addresses the whole 
world, not merely the Republican party. Starting with 
his notable address to the United Nations in September, 
he has been making the most praiseworthy attempts to 
draw the great alliance of free nations together again 
after the all but disastrous cleavages to which party 
politics (of several nationalities) were exposing it during 
the summer months. 

It would be wrong to give the impression that Amert- 
can foreign policy has gone indistinguishably back to 
where it was when Mr Truman and Mr Acheson left 
office. There are differences. The President can say, 
as he did two weeks ago that 

the initiative is becoming ours. Our policy, not limited to 

mere reaction against crises provoked by others, is free to 

develop along lines of our choice not only abroad, but also 

at home. 
And Mr Dulles can make it clear that the end of the 
Korean fighting and the growing strength of the free 
world are making it possible for the United States to 
rely on mobile striking forces, based chiefly on the 
American continent, and equipped with the latest nuclear 
weapons. These forces will be used to “ retaliate, 
instantly, by means and at places of our own choosing,” 
not necessarily at the point of attack, against any 
aggressor. These are proclaimed, for domestic political 
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purposes, as strikingly novel doctrines. But if Mr Eisen- 
hower and Mr Dulles have more freedom for manoeuvre 
in their foreign policy than Mr Truman and Mr Acheson 
did, it is mainly due to two pieces of good fortune: the 
defence programme that was started in 1950 is now 
coming to maturity; and they are not, as their pre- 
decessors were, the victims and prisoners of embittered 
and unprincipled political and personal attacks. Initia- 
tive and flexibility they certainly have; but neither 
can fairly be claimed to be a Republican invention. 


* 


In domestic matters, as in foreign affairs, President 
Eisenhower seems also to be back where he started a 
year ago, after in the intervening period falling below 
the level expected of him ; indeed in many ways he is 
now even further back, where his predecessor left off. 
Just as Mr Dulles has returned from a disturbing flirta- 
tion with “ liberation ” to a more highly developed form 
of Mr Acheson’s “ containment” as the best way of 
checking Soviet expansion, so President Eisenhower, in 
the legislative proposals which he is now pouring on 
Congress, has returned from the conservative ways of 
traditional Republicanism, down which he seemed to 
be wandering during and after the election campaign, 
ito liberal paths which lead in the same direction as the 
New Deal, to the road that he was chosen to follow by 
those who, eighteen months ago, saw in him the only 
hope that the Republican party could be saved from 
itself. 

Mr Eisenhower’s concern with the human problems 
of the individual American and with prosperity for all 
Americans ; his conviction that a serious economic 
recession can, and must, be avoided ; his social welfare 
even his controversial agricultural pro- 
gramme—all these have a Rooseveltian look. As the 
details are filled in, however, the content of the pro- 
posals becomes distinctly Republican. For Mr Eisen- 
hower hopes to reach his objectives gradually, with the 
help of state and local governmenis and of private 


» enterprise, rather than by driving straight ahead with 


all the force that the federal government can build up. 
This, and the conciliatory way in which his requests 
are being put to Congress, contrasts favourably with Mr 
Truman’s regular truculence. Nevertheless, as the 
President has now recognised himself, something more 
drastic will be needed if Congress is to accomplish more 
this year than it did last, when little except the absolute 
essentials were dealt with. 

It is of course true that an inexperienced President, 
leading a party that has been out of office for twenty 
years, needed time to learn his job, to recruit officials 
and to reorganise departments, so that he could count 
on loyalty and efficiency—that there was some lack of 
both in Washington cannot be denied—and to obtain 
expert advice on what ought to be done. But taking 
a year to do this has meant losing the first enthusiasm 
of victory; it has been further dashed by the 
President’s evident lack of happiness in his job. It has 
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also meant losing a valuable year of Congressional time, 
a year not overshadowed by a coming election as the 
present one is. 

This loss has been especially unfortunate because the 
very narrow Republican majorities in Congress, now 
almost non-existent, and the conservative outlook of 
the Republican leaders there, and particularly of the 
powerful chairmen of committees, have made the Presi- 
dent dependent on Democratic votes for most of the 
important victories that he has had. Such Democratic 
support will be harder to come by in an election year, 
and the conservative Republicans may also be even 
harder to bring to heel, for they are convinced that, 
being more knowledgeable politicians, they are better 
able than the President to judge what the voters will 
want next November. 


* 


Mr Eisenhower agrees with them that the voters will 
want even more economy -in government and a glimpse 
of a balanced budget, and he has made concessions to 
the view, although he disputes its validity, that Com- 
munism in government will still be an issue at election 
time. To the regret of those who feel that amputation 
would be a better treatment for the McCarthy disease 
than plastic surgery, the President still seems to be 
trying to put a respectable face on the Senator, most 
noticeably by asking for anti-Communist legislation 
curing the present session of Congress. 

This Mr Eisenhower may well get, and he has said 
that at last he is prepared to use pressure to get a 
great deal more. He is already mobilising his most 
valuable political asset in any struggle with Congress, 
his overwhelming personal popularity, which has been 
dissipated hardly at all in the past year. He has begun 
to rally public opinion—voting opinion—behind him 
through his press conferences and wireless appearances. 
If he will really use all the weapons at his command, 
there are few American observers who doubt that he 
can impose his wishes on Congress. 

But they are much less sure whether the will is there, 
for Mr Eisenhower (it is not such an odd thing to 
say of a twentieth-century general as might seem at first 
sight) is not a natural fighting man ; he is not a good 
insister. How far he is prepared to go in deliberately 
incurring the hostility of powerful members of his party 
as the price of getting his own way still remains to 
be seen. But it cannot remain in doubt much longer. 
If the greater part of the President’s programme is to 
be enacted, the maximum pressure will have to be 
applied unremittingly every day between now and the 
summer, and results will soon have to be visible. These 
next few weeks will be decisive. To a remarkable ex- 
tent, the world, like the American people, is still ready 
and anxious to give Mr Eisenhower the benefit of the 
doubt. He has already been given much more time 
than is allowed to other politicians. He will be strain- 


ing his good fortune and his goodwill if he asks for 
much more. 
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Behind M. Bidault 


J HE Berlin conference means more for France than 
4 for any of the other participants. It is safe to say 

, whatever happens in Berlin, the internal politics 

Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union 

ll be affected very little or not at all ; there will be 
io change in the position of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
‘overnment, or President Eisenhower’s or Malenkov’s. 
jut this is not the case with France. The moves of 
the pieces on the French political chessboard will be 
governed to an appreciable extent by the results of 
he conference. For the future of Germany is a 
dominant issue in French politics. Either the con- 
ference will produce a détente (whether well or ill 
ounded is here irrelevant) in international affairs, or 
he international temperature will remain very much 
is it is. Translated into terms of French politics, this 
means that the European Defence Community will 
either become a less urgent issue or continue to over- 
shadow the business of governing France. And the 
permutations of the parties are likely to be one thing 
if Germany and the EDC are to the fore, but quite 
another thing if they are not. 

The principal effect of the German question in 
French politics has been to draw a line across the parties 
between nationalists and internationalists. The inter- 
nationalists, supporters of the EDC, are to be found 
mostly in the centre ; the nationalist colours have been 
sported mostly by the Gaullists and the Communists. 
The latter, despite their subservience to Moscow, have 
performed the not inconsiderable feat of posing as 
nationalists, because opposition to EDC has been 
accepted as equivalent to nationalism.) This joining 
of the extremes against the centre has been not only 
incongruous but also a major source of damage to the 
French political system, for the association of Gaullists 
and Communists has been an association for opposition 
only ; there has been no question of their forming an 
alternative government, and the constructive moves of 
President and politicians have therefore been confined 
to a rather cramped centre. 

There have already been some signs of a reversion 
to what is a more normal pattern for a parliamentary 
democracy—the pattern of right against left, as opposed 
to the pattern of a centre fighting on two fronts. On 
the left the Communists, following a line also evident 
in Italy and elsewhere, have shown themselves ready 
to revive a form of popular front ; the failure of the 
demonstrations against General Ridgway in May, 1952, 
and M. Billoux’s confession that his advocacy of violence 
had been a mistake were followed by overtures by M. 
Duclos to the Socialists. For their part the Socialists 
have made suggestions, in political and trade union 
circles, for a reforming and democratic front of the left 
parties—though they would not admit the Communists 
to it. And, thirdly, there has been an attempt to rally 


all the more active and younger leftward-inclined 
elements of all parties round the person of M. Mendés- 
France. So far none of these schemes has come to 
anything ; the German question—which is also the 
Russian question—cuts across them all, and activity 
has been in suspense since a four-Power conference 
became a probability. But if it could be disposed of, 
the forces of the left might well be drawn together in 
one form or another. 

There are similar symptoms of consolidation on the 
right. Here the attitude of the Gaullists has been 
crucial ; it has also taken many people by surprise. It 
was at one time believed that the Gaullist RPF, though 
nationalist, was also a parti social and therefore leftward 
inclined ; it was also expected that the party would 
modify its hostility to the EDC and to the sacrifice of 
France’s national army when it decided to enter the 
“system”? and to play the party game. But these 
beliefs and expectations have been proved false. The 
Gaullist deputies elected in 1951 have turned out to 
be conservatives rather than social reformers ; as they 
have gradually given their support to a succession of 
Prime Ministers, the governments of the last eighteen 
months have become more and more conservative. 
First a dissident group of Gaullists gave outside support 
to M. Pinay. Next, this group joined the government 
of M. Mayer, when he succeeded M. Pinay at the 
beginning of last year. At the same time the orthodox 
section of the RPF began a similar conversion from 
opposition to cabinet, giving its support to M. Mayer 
and then joining M. Laniel’s present team, 
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But if the right has been strengthened in this way, 
it has not been consolidated. Nor does it look like 
being consolidated so long as international tension keeps 
the German problem and ratification of the EDC treaty 
at the top of political programmes ; for the Gaullists, 
while joining the “system,” did not abandon their 
opposition to the EDC. The Gaullist deputies may 
have felt that they were belying the earlier popular 
and revolutionary current in General de Gaulle’s move- 
ment ; they may also have felt the pricks of conscience 
in joining the “system” which their rally had been 
formed to denounce and destroy. Whatever the 
reasons, they have apparently felt the need to stress 
their remaining link with General de Gaulle by empha- 
sising rather than soft-pedalling their hostility to the 
foreign policy of the groups with which they have 
allied themselves in the chamber and the cabinet. A 
coherent right is, therefore, still a shadowy thing and, 
like a coherent left, its emergence as a stabilising 
political force waits upon the outcome of the Berlin 
conference. 
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The German question, therefore, stands in the way 
of the evolution of French politics towards two blocs, 
one of the right and the other of the left, but if there 
were a real change in the atmosphere after Berlin, then 
the way would be clearer for the growth of the two 
blocs—provided the centre parties which have most 
to lose by such a redistribution of power did not 
prevent it. 

These parties—notably the MRP and the Radicals 
—will be in an unenviable position, for they risk dis- 
memberment. The MRP is a mixed party of progres- 
sive intellectual internationalists, respectable bourgeois 
Christians, and right-wing business interests. The 
Radical-Socialist party is no less of a Janus. Its liberal 
economics draw it to the right away from the Socialists, 
but its anti-clerical tradition pulls it to the left towards 
the Socialists, and its whole history in the Third and 
Fourth Republics has been a series of shifts to the right, 
tempered by jerks to the left. Both the MRP and the 
Radicals could put serious obstacles in the way of the 
development of a two-bloc system. The MRP may 
refuse to join a right-wing bloc because of unwillingness 
to abandon its policy of European integration, while the 
Radicals may fight shy of entering a left bloc with the 
Communists. 

This, then, is the situation at which M. Bidault will 
from time to time glance over his shoulder as he sits 
at the Berlin conference table. His future and that of 
his MRP party are involved in the outcome of the 
conference, as is the fate of the Laniel government, of 
which he is a member. It is far more difficult for him 
than for Mr Dulles or Mr Eden to be single-minded 
and resolute, for there are openings in the French 
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position into which Soviet diplomacy and propaganda 
have been probing for a long time. There is the general 
French distrust of any rearmament of the Germans ; 
there are the particular sectional dislikes of a defence 
community that is insisted on by the United States, 
that appears likely to engulf the French, that might 
allow Germany to dominate the West European group ; 
there is the fashionable hankering after an old-style 
Franco-Soviet understanding in face of resurgent 
Germany ; and, above all, there is the baffling and 
instinctive tendency of French policy to hesitate over 
that unification of Germany, which has been an agreed 
western aim for so long. 

This is not to say that M. Bidault’s loyalty to his 
colleagues is in question ; but it will be wise to keep 
three facts in mind during the next few weeks. The 
first is that M. Bidault has been given the support of 
the Assembly on condition that French policy is “ inde- 
pendent.” The second is that, while M. Bidault may 
agree with Mr Dulles and Mr Eden on the long-term 
strategy of relations with Russia, he has a significantly 
different position on the tactics ; for while they are 
(or ought to be) in a hurry, he can escape from his 
dilemma only by procrastination. Indeed, he has under- 
taken to be “infinitely patient.” The third is that, 
even when it comes to the substance—as distinct from 
the time table—M. Bidault cannot be as dogmatic as 
his! western colleagues. Molotov’s instructions may 
this time be sufficiently flexible to enable him to make 
proposals that Mr Dulles and Mr Eden could reject, 
but that M. Bidault might feel bound to consider for 
reasons of domestic politics. It is a possibility to be 
watched for carefully. 


A Phoenix Too Frightful ? 


HE Minister of Works had some harsh things to 

say last week to the City of London about the 
standards of design displayed in its rebuilding schemes. 
He told the City’s planning authorities, over lunch at the 
Lord Mayor’s table, that he believed that only prompt 
action could avert the sorry spectacle of “fat and 
familiar, mediocre and characterless neo-Georgian 
architecture rising from Hitler’s ruins to betray the 
confident spirit of the new reign.” 

Although Sir David Eccles addressed himself to the 
City fathers, his warnings will—or should—reverberate 
around the council chambers of the other great cities 
of Britain. His speech came at an opportune moment. 
In Coventry, Plymouth and other blitzed centres, re- 
building started earlier than in the City. The first 
fruits of their reconstruction can now be witnessed, and 
judged: They are not, for the most part, architecturally 
impressive ; if the worst errors have generally been 
avoided, the full opportunity has rarely been seized. 
It is not a happy thought that upon their present direc- 


tion and quality will hinge the new look of Elizabethan 
England. 

What has gone wrong—the powers, the plans or the 
people who administer them ? The first answer must 
be that there is no lack of powers to control redevelop- 
ment or of plans to guide it. Local authorities possess 
an amplitude of both. They can refuse to sanction 
any development that is unsuitable or displeasing. 
They can use their powers of compulsory acquisition 
to enforce whatever pattern of land use is considered 
appropriate. If private developers refuse to co-operate, 
the local authority has the ultimate sanction that it can 
itself carry out any development that is necessary to 
the success of its plan. These powers are subject to the 
important qualifications that the central Government 
may refuse to approve their use, and that no local 
authority can in practice dispense with the all-important 
co-operation of private developers. But the controls 
remain formidable. 

The fault must therefore lie with the manner—and 
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iumosphere—of administration. This is not entirely 
Planning powers can be 


ised with good effect to improve the street pattern 


and the flow of traffic, to safeguard amenities and to 


control the density of population. But their use for 


zsthetic purposes, other than for the prohibition of the 


more obvious eyesores, is anything but easy. Planning 


control is mainly negative in character and utilitarian 


in its objectives. It is one thing to control the building 
f an office so that it receives adequate air and daylight. 
{t is quite another to make the building conform with 
some standard of external design. Who in such matters 
is a sound arbiter of elegance ? Even Sir David Eccles’s 
distaste for neo-Georgian architecture offers no absolute 
standard. Neo-Gothic is far, far worse. 

It may be argued that although nobody can be a final 
arbiter of taste, a civic authority is likely to be a very 
feeble one. There is some element of truth in this. 
[he attitude of many councillors towards architectural 
innovations is not unlike that of Sir Alfred Munnings 
towards modern painters, only less explicit. A sus- 
piclous conservatism may be a desirable attitude in the 
heyday of a great tradition, but it is not helpful to a 
society that is struggling to free itself from a century 
of bad taste. A good local authority architect can, of 
course, educate his council in the rudiments of design, 
but it is not general for an architect to head the planning 
department. 


This does not mean, however, that re-building would 
proceed more smoothly if the local authorities left the 
job to private enterprise. In the first place, the case 
for public control rests not on any supposed virtues 
of public taste, but on the fact that the civic authorities, 
and they alone, can impose the unity of design without 
which a street or a square becomes an amorphous 
collection of unrelated buildings. Architectural unity 
is not, of course, always successful ; it may produce dull 
and monotonous results—as many large schemes, both 
public and private, bear witness. But some minimum 
of co-ordination over the different buildings in a street 
block is certainly desirable, and in a typical central 
area, where are concentrated the principal civic build- 
ings, the big stores, theatres, hotels, and public meeting 
places, there is a need for closer co-ordination still. In 
the absence of large private landlords no one can 
attempt this except the local authority. 

Secondly, the execution of the local authorities’ plans 
depends on the active participation (and not merely the 
passive compliance) of a heterogeneous group of private 
developers. The attitudes of these developers have 
varied widely. Generally, only the larger businesses 
and financial institutions have the means and the 
interest to join in large schemes of reconstruction. One 
result has been to squeeze out the small shops from the 
new city centres in favour of the big department stores. 
Big businesses can afford to employ competent architects 
and with some of them it is a point of pride to set a 
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high standard of taste. But not all firms live up to 
this standard. If a city council cannot hope to get away 
with schemes that are too ambitious or avant-garde, it 
equally cannot hope to get anywhere at all unless it is 
prepared to say “no” quite often to private developers. 

The need, then, is not merely for good taste and 
resolute planning, but also for an atmosphere in which 
these can be enforced and in which co-operation is 
regarded as a vibrant civic duty instead of a bore. The 
progress of reconstruction in three of the principal 
blitzed areas—Coventry, Plymouth and the City of 
London—provides contrasting case studies of these 
requirements. 

Of the three, Coventry has undoubtedly been the 
most successful. Its original scheme for a new civic 
square open on one side to the new cathedral and 
leading on the other side into a new shopping precinct, 
accessible to pedestrians only, was not beyond criticism ; 
it may have been a charming idea to let Lady Godiva 
and Peeping Tom mark the hours on the clock in the 
main square, but the effect of one doll leering at a 
pinker one invites ribaldry rather than a sense of history. 
Nevertheless, Coventry’s modest success has been 
primarily due to an atmosphere favourable to planning ; 
a public alive to the singular renown accruing from a 
ferocious blitz, a council willing to support its architect 
through thick and thin, a political atmosphere in which 
the objections of private developers could be success- 
fully overcome. The city itself has built one commer- 
cial building that no other developer would undertake 
On appropriate terms, and it has waited patiently in 
order to find firms that would comply with its archi- 
tectural specifications. The plan also had the benefit 
of a fortuitous send-off in the form of a gift of flowering 
shrubs from Holland ; these were planted round the 
blitzed square, and from that moment public interest 
in a finer Coventry suddenly came alive. 

Other citigs have been neither so fortunate nor so 
pertinacious. Plymouth is a city that led the way in 
the speed and boldness of its postwar planning. In 
consequence of this, and of a local surplus of labour, 
it has accomplished more in terms of bricks and mortar 
than any other blitzed city; but it has lacked the 
patience, good taste or firmness to insist on a harmoni- 
ous design. Ugly concrete masses, coldly faced in 
Portland Stone, mar the effect of the principal new 
shopping street, the Royal Parade. The council was 
determined to avoid delays and conflicts ; it passed its 
plans in a hurry without even consulting the Royal Fine 
Arts Commission. The new Plymouth stands as proof 
that even a Labour Council may abrogate the principle 
of public control in the search for quick returns. 

The City of London is on the other side of the 
political fence. Of all authorities, it is probably the 
most cautious and conservative, and the least anxious 
to offend; its plan was sent back by the wartime 
Minister of Town and Country Planning with 
the complaint that it showed excessive deference 
to property interests. That deference is still much 
in evidence. The City has taken power to acquire all 
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the land in its extensive blitzed areas, but its policy is 
to assemble land in units that are suitable for develop- 
ment by private enterprise. It feels faintly improper 
anid Socialist because it owns five temporary shops ; but 
emphasises (quite properly) that it has no desire to 
undertake any development on its own account, except 
for purposes of street improvements. It relies instead 
on its dual power of control in its capacities as ground 
landlord and planning authority, but it seems loth to 
use either to much effect. Yet there are large private 
funds waiting to be invested in schemes of rebuilding, 
and the City need have no fear that a strong control 
over design would drive out enterprise or sensibly 
reduce its own ground rents. 

It was this lack of co-ordinated purpose that the 
Minister of Works was plainly intent upon criticising 
at the Lord Mayor’s lunch last week. Sir David rightly 
rejected any suggestion that he should use the system 
of licensing to force Whitehall standards of design upon 
the City developers. His suggestion was that co- 
ordinating bodies should be set up to supervise the 
general design of each area of the City. If these 
bodies were to include the younger and less honorific 
architects, they might achieve useful results. But 
experience in other cities, and in the City itself after 
the Great Fire, suggests that the best results flow from 
giving broad powers to a single architect-designer, 


Notes of the 


Hand-washing in Korea 


HE Chinese introduced “ brain-washing” into the 
problem of the prisoners of war in Korea ; the Indians 
are ending it with a washing of hands. By handing the 
prisoners back—as prisoners—to the armies who originally 
held them, General Thimayya has got out of an awkward 
predicament. His terms of reference under the July 
armistice required him to release, as civilians, all prisoners 
for whom no other disposition had been agreed 120 days 
after the neutral commission had taken custody of them. 
The 120 days end this weekend, and, strictly speaking, 
the commission has failed to carry out its obligation, for 
it has not formally released its 22,000 charges. General 
Thimayya has preferred to place the onus of declaring 
these men free on the shoulders of the two military 
commands. ‘The United Nations side has accepted it 
gladly, and rightly. 
But while the Indian commander’s action, ‘which, he 
knew, meant release for the prisoners, may be justified, 
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working perhaps in conjunction with a committee that 
would restrain his excesses but not hamstring his genius. 
This may come perilously near to saying that the only 
real salvation for the City is to find another Wren ; 
but a lesser Wren would do. 

It is not too late to recreate the vision of a glorious 
Pheenix risen from the ashes. But if the vision is to 
inspire and not to frighten, the British public—both 
those who undertake development and those who 
merely have to live with it—must escape from 


' present apathy. Some city councils (such as the City 


of London) should be bolder in their planning and 
others (such as Plymouth) more patient in execution. 
And the Government itself will need to be more helpful 
than in the recent past. Recurrent cuts in capital invest- 
ment have not merely held up the plans ; they have 
made the planners disillusioned. The Government’s 
long refusal to let local authorities spend one unneces- 
sary penny of public money has severely cramped their 
style. It has forced them to acquire land so slowly that 
they are having to pay for the very values that their 
planning has created. It has cut from the plans the little 
frills and pleasantries that might make all the essential 
difference between public apathy and public appeal. It 
is all to the good that Ministers should lecture the local 
authorities ; it would be better still if they also sareveted 
some lectures in Whitehall. 


Week 


the same cannot be said of his words. For General 
Thimayya has seen fit to tell the UN Command that it 
had no right to free these men. This statement was both 
a distortion of the armistice terms, and a grotesque attempt 
to prolong the neutral commission’s theoretical authority— 
while the general was simultaneously cutting short its 
practical authority. His action must be interpreted merely 
as an expression of the Indian government’s anxiety to 
shake off all further responsibility in the matter of the 
prisoners. Mrs Pandit’s request for a special session of 
the UN Assembly points in the same direction. 

India’s attitude is wholly understandable ; in Korea it 
has learnt, as other nations have done before it, that the 
role of policeman-peacemaker is a thankless one. But to 
resort to such Brahminical subtleties as calling the Assembly 
together to rule on a situation from which India will 
meanwhile have extricated itself is not, perhaps, the best 
way of satisfying all parties. It must embarrass the UN 
allies ; and it has already been condemned by the Com- 
munists. It is a great pity that the excellent record of 


General Thimayya’s force in Korea should be overlaid by 
such undignified manceuvrings. 
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Two Thoughts for Berlin 


ATTITUDES towards the Berlin conference next week 
A range from calm scepticism to an anxious search for 

iys around deadlocks that have not yet occurred. It is 

somewhat like the eve of a contest for a world title. 

th both contestants saying tlfey will win and sports writers 
idvising on tactics and form. It is, perhaps, sufficient at 
us Stage to point out two matters on which there is 
ynfusion. 

Some ask: if the outcome at Berlin is further delay in 
he creation of a European Defence Community, what does 
t matter ? It is not enough to reply—important though the 
inswer is—that Western Europe needs German divisions 

effective defence. It has also to be recalled that this 
reaty and the Bonn Conventions ending the occupati 

Western Germany are inextricably interwoven ; Dr 
\denauer’s government was to win independence by enter- 
ig the defence community. If there is none to enter, how 
ng is his government 
what form and on what terms is it to be granted ? Opponents 
t EDC have yet to produce a reassuring statement on this 


to wait for independence, and 


ry 
Ad . 


There appears to be further confusion in the suggestion 
hat if the four powers fail to reach broad agreement on 
methods of attaining German unity, efforts to reduce the 
dangers and inconveniences of the present division might 
be made by committees of experts. This, it is suggested, 
would “leave things as they are,” but would offer some 
hope of progress in the future. In fact, however, any pro- 
longation of the Berlin talks in technical committees would 
have on the French Assembly and on German opponents of 
Dr Adenauer almost precisely the same political effects as 
some measure of agreement about Germany by the 
ministers. It would encourage delay, discourage the policy 
of integration in Western Europe, and presumably, impel 
Mr Dulles towards his “ agonising reappraisal.” Some 
people would like that to happen ; what matters is that 
those who do not want it to happen should be aware of 
the devious and unexpected ways in which it might happen. 
There is all the difference between modifying western 
policy in exchange for Soviet concessions, and putting off the 
EDC for no gain at all. The first is genuine compromise ; 
the second is retreat—which might become defeat. 


Tete-a-Tete on the Atom 


R DULLES has had two discussions in Washington 
M with Mr Zarubin, the Soviet ambassador, about the 
procedure of negotiation on President Eisenhower’s offer 
of an international pool of atomic materials. Now it 1s 


announced that he will have further procedural talks with 
Mr Molotoy during the Berlin conference, but-that he will 
not take his atomic experts with him to Berlin. It is not 
difficult to deduce that no rapid progress has been, or will 
be, made. Nor is it surprising. In dealings with the Com- 
munist powers, whatever the issue, tedious experience has 
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shown that preliminary talks are liable to last as long as 
full-scale conferences. 

In this instance, the main difficulty can be easily 
identified. The Russians have made it clear that they are 
less interested in’ the Eisenhower plan than in the oppor- 
tunity of reviving their own—unrelated—atomic energy 
proposals, so often rejected by most other nations. They 
will presumably try to make progress towards the Presi- 
dent’s objective depend on retreat towards their demands. 
Deadlock might be prevented if two sets of talks were 
initiated, one on the Eisenhower plan and one on the 
Soviet proposals ; but this would involve concessions on 
both sides. It would not prevent the Russians from trying 
later to bend the two parallel lines together again. 

Meanwhile, there is consolation in the fact that the atom 
talks, unlike the issue of China’s status as a power, nee 
not be seen as a disrupting factor at next week’s con- 
ference. On the contrary, Berlin is in some ways the ideal 
ylace for them. Not only will Mr Dulles be able to talk 
directly, and privately, with Mr Molotov ; Mr Eden and 
M. Bidault will also be within beckoning distance. The 
Eisenhower plan is not a subject that need cause alarm 
to the British by being handled, at least in the first stages, 
by the Americans and Russians alone ; but full and prompt 
information is always reassuring, and in Berlin there should 


i ts Be alias: 3 en + 
be no difficulty in getting it. 


Quiet Flows the House 


VENTS conspired to bring members back to a tempo- 
E rarily placid House of Commons. Unwelcome spectres 
might be haunting the corridors, but for the moment neither 
side seemed prepared to usher them on to the floor of the 
House. Mr Butler was still in Sydney, so economic con- 
troversies were muted. Mr Lyttelton, Labour’s chief whip- 
ping boy before Christmas, was in Nigeria, so no colonial 
crisis could be manufactured. The imminence of the 
Berlin conference made serious discussion of foreign issues 
unprofitable. The mounting tally of wage disputes might 
have caused a flurry ; but Mr George Isaacs is still a fan of 
Sir Walter Monckton, and he firmly led the Opposition on 
to the responsible path of restrained watchfulness. 

On the economic front, however, Parliament's present 
passiveness is unlikely to outlast Mr Butler’s return. One 
of the first questions put to Sir Winston Churchill after 
re-assembly was about the Government’s plans for com- 
bating the effects of any American recession. Sir Winston 
conceded that “our economic plans should certainly be 
adapted to meet any changes of conditions which can be 
foreseen,” but added—in the best Treasury style—that “ it 
is not thought that it is desirable to announce in advance 
specific measures against hypothetical situations.” This is 
not comfortable ground for Sir Winston and he is never 
likely to be expansive, but Mr Butler seems certain to be 
pressed—perhaps from both sides of the House—for some- 
thing much more precise. It is obvious that the Govern- 
ment has plans for use in case of recession and equally 
obvious why it does not want to talk about them ; quite 
apart from the <act that any plans published now would be 
unlikely to be relevant to whatever odd things do occur, it 
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is generally recognised that if ministers sound a shrill alarm 
they might endanger confidence and be accused of trying 
to influence current wage disputes. But Parliament invari- 
ably argues on these occasions that the country expects, and 
needs, advance recipes for crises. 

With wider controversies beyond their reach, MPs were 
left with a narrow argument about the level of Government 
assistance to local authorities, to enable them to give a 
temporary lease of life to houses that are scheduled for slum 
clearance but are not yet due for demolition. The Govern- 
ment’s decision to pay one-half the annual loan charges and 
£3 per house per year was challenged by the Opposition 
as inadequate, but not even two such protagonists as Mr 
Macmillan and Mr Bevan could bring much bite to the 
discussion, as became clear when the Government secured 
a majority of 44 in the vote on the relevant resolution. In 
theory, the Government’s margin should have been reduced 
by by-elections and ministerial absences almost to a single 
figure. But Labour has not yet been brought to the simmer, 
let alone to the boil. 


Fanning the Sparks 


“tHE Electrical Trades. Union and the National Federated 
Electrical Association have continued their loud, public 
quarrel this week. The union called a nationwide, one-day 
strike on Monday ; and most employers locked the strikers 
out on Tuesday. The main results have been that the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade was unable 
to open the Catering Exhibition in a seemly manner, that 
a great deal of important wiring at construction sites has 
not been completed, and that both parties to the dispute 
are a good deal angrier than they were a week ago. One 
important cause of this anger was the dismissal on Tuesday 
of 26 employees of W. H. Smith Ltd., electrical contractors 
at the Shepley Industrial Estate mear Manchester. These 
employees had joined in Monday’s strike of contracting 
electricians although, their employers maintain, they were 
not engaged under contracting electricians’ agreements. 
The company had given due warning of its intention to 
dismiss men who stayed ‘away from work on Monday ; 
it says that 25 other members of the union were at work 
that day and it saw no cause, on Tuesday, to abandon its 
plan. 

This is only one, although probably the most bitter, 
of the many local quarrels that have developed out of the 
main national contest. Only in Scotland, where both parties 
have sent their dispute to arbitration, has reason prevailed. 
On Monday some Scottish electricians obeyed the instruc- 
tions of their leaders, who were directing affairs 400 miles 
away in Hayes Court, Bromley; but on Tuesday their 
employers did not lock them out. Relations were then 
described, by the Scottish employers, as “ amicable,” and 
both sides now seem to feel that they have indulged for 
long enough the belligerent whims of the English. In 
the meantime, in England, Wales and Northern Ireland, 
the union has continued the series of “ guerrilla” strikes 
it began last week. The headquarters of each side has 
maintained, in its daily bulletin, that the other is coercing 
its members into reluctant obedience to the dictates of a 
tyrannical national executive. 
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Faced with all this violence the Minister of Labour, Sir 
Walter Monckton, has wisely refused to intervene ; and 
Sir Waldron Smithers has been told, by the Prime Minister, 
that the Government does not intend to introduce legisla- 
tion to ban strikes that are not approved by a secret 
ballot of the workers concerned. It is certainly not 
in the national interest that the electrical workers 
should win this strike; they have tacitly admitted, 
by rejecting arbitration, that they have a bad case. But 
the electrical employers, and some normally responsible 
sympathisers with the proposal of ‘Sir Waldron Smithers, 
would be wise to recognise the distinction between a proper 
show of firmness towards exorbitant demands and a rather 
petty disposition to ruffle the ordinary trade unionist’s 
temper. 


Grains and Nonsense 


HE Ministry of Agriculture has now announced the 
auld schedule of guaranteed prices which will be 
paid for home-grown cereals harvested this year. The new 
schedule is important, for this is the first year in which the 
new type of price guarantee to agriculture will operate. 
Under the old system, farmers sold all their grain to the 
Government at fixed prices ; under the new system, they 
will sell their grain in the open market but each farmer 
will be compensated, in the form of subsequent deficiency 
payments, to the extent that his realised price falls short 
of the standard price determined by the Government. 

The system changes, but the extravagance remains. 
Indeed, it is to be-intensified. The new standard prices 
are as high as the old fixed prices, and in the case of oats 
they are higher. This means that the farmer can be sure 
that on a declining market he will be no worse off than 
under the old system, while on a booming market he will 
reap the extra profit of above-standard prices. At the 
moment the market is declining. World grain prices are 
steadily falling, and this week the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the United States announced that it is to reduce 
export prices in an effort to dispose of its large wheat 
surplus. The further world prices fall, the heavier will be 
the cost to the British taxpayer of supporting home pro- 
duction. This cost is already formidable. It is believed 
that the food subsidies are now again running at an annual 
rate of about £300 million, the .greater part of which 
represents subsidies to home agriculture. 

The new schedule shows that the lesson of the prewar 
Wheat Act, under which the price paid was related to the 
quantity produced, has been forgotten. The standard 
prices will lose all point if they are always above the 
market ; and the benefits of a free market will lose most 
of their potency now that they are to be combined with 
a system whereby the guaranteed prices that will rule up 
to June, 1955, were determined in March, 1953. The 
farmer now has a triple guarantee in terms of price, 
quantity, and long-term market. One at least of these 


guarantees will have to be made less absolute if the justi- 
fiable policy of stability for British agriculture is not one 
day to be overthrown by an equally justifiable taxpayers’ 


revolt against the present system of cast-iron and costly 
protection. 
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The Case of Comrade Djilas 


MM" DJILAS has paid dearly for the intellectual exercises 
iV whose main content is briefly summarised on page 
241. He has not been expelled from the Jugoslav Com- 
munist party, but he has been stripped of all his party 
ffices. He has already had"to resign the presidency of the 
1ew Federal Assembly, to which he was unanimously 
elected last month, and it seems unlikely that he will retain 
his position as third vice-president of the Federal Executive 
Council. But he would have fared much worse had he 
made his deviations in any Soviet satellite country. He is 
alive, even if he is not-kicking. He has not been forced to 
make a humiliating confession and recantation of his errors : 
he appears to have stuck to his guns on all essentials. More- 
over, in the radio and press reports of the proceedings 
before the central committee there has been no suppression 
of his point of view. 

This comparatively lenient treatment may be due to the 
close personal friendship between Marshal Tito and Mr 
Dyjilas ; or to a cold calculation that it would be unwise 
to make a martyr of such a popular leader ; or even to a 
genuine determination that political and ideological differ- 
ences should be treated with moderation and fairness. What 
is clear is that the Marshal has been taken aback by the 
“incredibly large number ” of Jugoslavs who have adopted 
his philosopher’s ideas ; and that he has no intention of 
allowing the development of a loyal opposition. To what 
extent Mr Djilas consciously and explicitly contemplated 
the creation of any such opposition is obscure, but he has 
apparently now admitted that his writings could provoke 
a split in the party. 

Mr Djilas’s colleagues plainly feel that his trips abroad 
in western countries have had an unfortunate effect on his 
thinking. It will be interesting to see whether their con- 
tacts with western Socialists are pursued with as much 
enthusiasm as in the past; the culprit, at any rate, will 
probably be kept at home. But as far as one can tell, there 
is no reason to think that the Djilas episode betokens a 
move towards Moscow. In his articles he more or less 
argued the Jugoslav Communist party out of existence ; 
and that was quite enough to bring about his fall. 


Mixing with Demigods 


INCE Beria’s fall Soviet policy has followed a wayward 
S course, as if its directors could not decide whether to 
go back to the path traced by Stalin or to continue along 
a new line. In some fields, especially over the question of 
nationalities, Stalinist practices have been resurrected ; in 
others, the new regime continually breaks away from the 
established pattern. Last week marked such a complete 
break with precedent, when all the leading members of 
the presidium (formerly Politbureau) of the party, including 
premier Malenkov, first secretary Khrushchev and Molotov, 
took part in local party meetings in Moscow. In Stalin’s 
time members of the Politbureau were demigods hidden 
from public view by the walls of the’ Kremlin, from which 
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they emerged, led by their master, only on special cere- 
monial occasions. This time, however, they split up into 
small groups, each attending a different Moscow district, 
and discussions were apparently carried on in the construc- 
tive spirit of “criticism and self-criticism.” 

Obviously, even local meetings in the capital are attended 
only by a certain élite of workers and officials. The new 
rulers have still a long way to travel if they are to return 
to the practice of the early days of the revolution, when 
all leaders spoke frequently at popular mass meetings. It 
has not been revealed what ideas Malenkov and his col- 
leagues had to offer last week to the Moscow delegates, 
but the very fact that they had agreed to attend was signifi- 
cant. Stalin considered that VIPs cannot stand up to close 
contact and scrutiny, and during the last twenty years he 
rarely allowed his colleagues to abandon the splendid 
isolation of the Kremlin. 

These local party meetings may also be the prelude to 
another “ democratic” step. Assizes of this kind are held 
in various parts of the country. Two republican party 
congresses are also to be convened in the near future. Will 
they be followed by an All-Soviet Congress ? The last one 
took place some 15 months ago after an interval of 13 years. 
Yet so much has happened in the last year that the. rulers 
may soon call a new congress and use it for proclaiming 
the new line and selecting a new leadership. 


Spanish Morocco and the Sultan 


HE news from Spanish Morocco is a reminder that the 

French government may some time have a bill to pay 
for its failure to consult the Spanish government and square 
the Spanish Zone when it so hastily changed Sultans in 
August. The Spanish government protested at the time, 
quite legitimately, for by a treaty of 1912 with France it is 
responsible for law and order in the Spanish zone, and no 
power so placed likes to be confronted, without notice, with 
such an upset. But its protest was not vehement, for it had 
no mind to stir up the Arab extremists in its own zone. 
Since then, it has nursed its grievance in silence. But it 
has in no way tampered with a local situation in which 
the Khalifa, or representative, of the Sultan in the Spanish 
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zone has not recognised the new Sultan, and is still having 
prayers said in the name of his exiled predecessor. 

This disharmony between the two zones is awkward for 
the French, who have their own hands full with a steady 
trickle of terrorist attacks, chiefly on pro-French Moroccans, 
and of mysterious reprisals against Moroccan nationalists. 
These they attribute to “outside ”"—that is, to Arab 
nationalist—influences, which are naturally more potent if 
nationalist headquarters in Cairo has a friendly outpost in 
the Spanish zone. Hence M. Bidault’s vehement reaction 
te the news that a gathering of Spanish Moroccan notables 
was due last Thursday. France’s concern lest this should 
turn from a display of loyalty to the old Sultan into some 
move to endow the Khalifa with separatist powers was 
vigorously expressed to the Spaniards in Paris, Madrid and 
Tangier. 

Maybe the notables’ meeting will confine itself to express- 
ing thankfulness for General Franco’s Spanish Moroccan 
policy. This is notoriously more liberal than the policy of 
the French in their much more advanced French zone, 
though not as liberal as the nationalist firebrand, Abdel 
Khalek Torres, would wish. If the meeting goes further, 
and expresses loyalty to the exiled Sultan, the Spaniards 
can hardly do otherwise than explain that they have no 
control over a free expression of local opinion. The French 
are in no position to retort, for this is the very explanation 
that they themselves gave over the change of Sultan. During 
this slight and unfortunate c ri between European pro- 
tectors the Moroccan nationalists sit pretty. 


Jobs for the Juniors 


T 3s surprising that British Cabinet Ministers since the 
| war have remained, on the whole, an even-tempered lot. 
Britain’s ministerial structure has failed to adjust itself 
smoothly to the expansion in the demands made upon it, 
and there have been five or six men in each postwar govern- 
ment who have been grossly over-worked. One remedy 
that has sometimes been proposed is that more responsi- 
bility should be devolved on junior ministers. This view 
has now received a powerful and experienced sponsor. Mr 
Herbert Morrison’s new book on the British constitution 

due to appear in the spring ; and, in advance of publica- 
tion, he has let it be known that it will contain what appears 
be a junior ministers’ charter. Mr Morrison believes 
t junior ministers are often “ frustrated and embittered ” 
when their senior ministers, or higher civil servants, exclude 
them from responsibility. He proposes that in every 
department certain duties should be specifically allocated 
to the junior minister and that he should be entitled to see 
and comment upon all except especially secret depart- 
mental papers. 

The degree to which responsibility might be compart- 
mentalised differs with each department and a limit would 
presumably be set by the constitutional necessity for the 
senior minister to remain answerable for all the work of 
his department. It is noticeable, however, that there is 
already a trend in the direction Mr Morrison suggests. The 
Board of Trade has a Minister of State (until recently. a 
Secretary) responsible for overseas trade, the Treasury has 
an Economic Secretary, and the recent amalgamation of 
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ministries has produced a Parliamentary Secretary for Civil 
Aviation. In addition, a private members’ Bill in the 
present session proposes that there should be a specific 
Parliamentary Secretary for Fisheries in the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Even where it might be impossible to give junior 
ministers explicit functions their standing in departments 
needs to be clarified. At the moment the responsibility 
they carry depends largely on the readiness of their senior 
ministers to delegate authority ; in both the Labour and 
Conservative administrations this has varied greatly from 
one department—and from one man—to another. More- 
over, junior ministers have a second cause for irritation, 
in addition to the frustration of which Mr Morrison writes. 
They not only deserve a higher status; they also need 
more pay. 


Kalahari Cattle 


TRETCHING north from the Union of South Africa and 
S covering the south-western part of the Protectorate of 
Bechuanaland, lies the great arid mass of the Kalahari 
desert—one of the last empty spaces in the world. If the 
recommendations of a mission headed by Mr Arthur 
Gaitskell, which reported last week, are put to the test, 
and if the tests succeed, this land will be transformed 
into one of the Commonwealth’s largest ranching areas. 
The mission believes that such a scheme might add a 
million head to the world’s cattle population and an extra 
forty or fifty thousand tons of meat a year to its food 
supplies. 

This may be too optimistic an estimate. The difficulties 
are formidable. Supply routes and communications with 
markets are rudimentary and wasteful ; tests have yet to be 
carried out for water supplies ; most of the food for the 
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ranchers will have to be imported ; and there is little 
spontaneous demand for a pioneering venture of this sort 
from the population of the protectorate itself. To develop 
such a territory means a hard life and little initial return for 
labour. But the mission felt that pasture conditions, at 
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What Shape 
is a Window? 


In the case of a Vybak flexible window the answer 
is—any shape at all. In acar hood, for instance, it 
folds with the canvas and spends much of its life 
bent double. Yet— when the hood goes up it is as 


straight and clear as ever, with no sign of a crack. 


This means greater safety and convenience. In a 
‘convertible’ a Vybak rear window for the first time 
allows the interior driving mirror to be used even 
when the hood is up. It is only one of many ad- 
vances springing from Bakelite Limited’s develop- 
ment and research. The history of plastics is 
already a long one, but new pages are being writ- 
ten every day—by the organisation whose 
pioneering efforts were mainly responsible for the 
general adoption of these versatile materials. 


Details of this and other BAKELITE products sent on request 
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Assembling the com- 
ponent parts of a Mullard 
thyratron. 
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PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


= utilisation factor of an 
electrically powered ma- 
chine is often dependant upon 
the flexibility of its motor. 
Until quite recently all motors 
were controlled by conventional 
electro-mechanical equipment. 
To-day, however, an increasing 
number are controlled by an 
electronic valve known as a 
thyratron. 

The thyratron is a ‘device which 
can convert alternating current 
to direct current and, at th 
same time, can regulate the 
amount of current—and thus 
the amount of power—released 
to the motor. 

The great advantage of the 


u 


thyratron is its extreme flexi- 
bility which permits infinitely 
variable control of motor speed 
aad direction. It thus enables 
full advantage to be taken of 
recent developments in the 
field of automatic control with 
all its attendant ecOnomies in 
overheads and manpower. 

Mullard produce a wide 
range of thyratrons for a 
great variety of applications. 
In addition to motor control, 
Mullard thyratrons are today 
leading to increased efficiencies 
in lighting and heating systems, 
in servo-mechanisms, in 
resistance welders, relays and 
regulated voltage devices, 
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MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at: BLACKBURN - 
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For many years the horseless carriage was confined to 
wealthy eccentrics and serviced by blacksmiths. 

Only mass production following on a gradual mass 
demand made possible the lower prices which brought 
motoring to the millions. 

The shortest bridge between invention ‘and big-scale 
demand for the product is advertising. Without 
advertising, production increases very slowly and many 
inventions would probably not be developed at all. 
Advertising is rarely an uncompensated extra cost 
which raises the price of goods. On the contrary 
advertising, by creating popular demand, makes possible 


; 


the big-scale production which brings prices down. 


Issued by the 


Daily Express 


in the interests of 


British Industry 
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least, could compare with many of the world’s existing 


inching areas. It puts forward a plan, and an initial pilot 

heme, that offers scope for the pioneering spirit within 

framework of communal development—a_ working 
tnership between the rancher, the protectorate govern- 

which could supply the land), and the Colonial 
elopment Corporation (which could supply much of the 
ital and management). 

On further investigation—which is now in progress—all 
may prove to be merely another groundnuts dream. 
if the investigation proves favourable, it is politically 

nportant to take a chance and put the pilot scheme in 

ind. The mission recommends that community develop- 
rent should be based on terms of complete racial equality 

‘tween the ramchers. “We believe,” its authors say, 

that this immense Kalahari land, happy in being without 


history . . . can be moulded into a steady and enduring 


model in miniature of African, Coloured and European 
irtnership in the fullest sense of the word.” This is a 
hallenging statement. Bechuanaland lies between the 
Union and the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
It lies accordingly between a state which has adopted the 
policy of apartheid, and one which is explicitly based on 
he principle of partnership between the races. In a crucial 
part of Africa, a body of independent experts believe, 
Britain may be given a chance to put the ideal of partner- 
ship to a working test. 


Halt to the New Towns? 


NE would like to feel sure that the progress in the New 

Towns recorded in their annual reports for 1952-53* 
will be allowed to continue. The leading new towns— 
Crawley, Harlow and Hemel Hempstead—have at last 
gathered a certain momentum which, without official hin- 
drance, could carry them forward at a comfortable rate, 
while several of the others are getting well under way. 
Harlow is now building at the rate of 2,000 houses a year 
and could continue to do so. Hemel Hempstead is not far 
behind with its houses and Crawley has made more progress 
with industrial development. There are still many frustra- 
tions: schools lag behind the numbers of children ; grants 
for new playing fields have been withdrawn ; and the rules 
about providing community centres have become more 
strict. But the corporations’ real difficulty is that they feel 
uncertain of continued government backing and complain 
that they have insufficient financial independence. 

There are signs that the lukewarm support that the 
Treasury has hitherto given to the new towns is already 
falling off. Some towns complain of serious delays in 
getting sanction for commercial development, although it 
is only through extensive commercial development that 
they can hope to earn much revenue. Peterlee has 
been refused permission to build standardised factories 
in advance of agreement with specific industrialists, 
although this is the surest and most profitable way 
of attracting industry. Other new towns are similarly 
hamstrung. Yet the new towns are precluded by the 
Act from raising loans independently of the Treasury 


e Reports of the Development Corporations. HMSO. 15s. 
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and cannot, as Welwyn and Letchworth could in the old 
days, mortgage their property or float a private loan. 

Thus, if the Treasury will not provide the money, the new 
towns must either stop operations or lease or sell land 
on terms which involve both loss of control and loss of 
profits in years tocome. There may be a case for Treasury 
restrictions on public loans to the new towns ; but, if so, 
they should be allowed to raise money by other means. 
Otherwise a Development Corporation becomes even less 
independent than a local authority and has more compli- 
cated problems of co-ordination. 


Butter for Soviet Guns 


HE principle underlying the Atlantic allies’ policy toward 
T east-west trade in the cold war is to deny the Com- 
munist world those resources that would strengthen its 
war potential and capacity for aggression. Hitherto it has 
been interpreted to mean the denial of items such as tanks, 
large ships, certain machine tools, copper and so on. The 
more temperate critics of this policy have come to accept 
these embargoes as reasonable, generally speaking, and as a 
necessary adjunct to the build-up of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, which is the military answer to the 
Communists’ unremitting emphasis on armaments. It has, 
however, usually been held that trade with the iron curtain 
countries in consumer goods is an entirely different matter 
and should, indeed, be encouraged. 

The weakness in the argument is that the more Soviet 
resources are withheld from the production of food and 
consumer goods, the greater is their application to the 
production of heavy industrial goods and armaments. Only 
recently a series of declarations by Soviet and satellite 
leaders has strongly suggested that they have pushed neglect 
of food and consumer goods to dangerous limits and that 
the moment has come when morale throughout the area 
demands greater material encouragement. The immediate 
task of the Soviet leadership, therefore, is to increase popu- 
lar consumption without any major reduction of their plans 
for further industrialisation and heavy arms expenditure. 

At least in the short run, it seems that their own 
resources will not stretch far enough. In their most wish- 
ful moments they can hardly have hoped that the “ Western 
Imperialist Fascists” would-at this point step in and 
help to solve the problem. But this, in fact, seems to 
be a real possibility. 

Some days ago Mr Stassen, director of the American 
Foreign Operations Administration, argued that increased 
east-west trade would help to promote democratic ideas 
behind the iron curtain. West Europe’s recovery, he said, 
had reached a point at which trade would be economically 
as well as politically profitable. This is a point of view 
that has become fairly general since the Russians began to 
express such a lively interest in western consumer goods, 
and there is much to be said for it. But any political and 
economic advantages to be gained from such an increased 
flow of trade to the east ought, so long as the cold war 
continues, to be weighed very carefully against the political 
and strategic drawbacks of supplying goods that the Soviet 
regime urgently needs because of its past, and indeed 
present, excessive concentration on heavy industry. 
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The Future of Chiang Kai-Shek 


HE recent visit of General Hull to Formosa to arrange 
* for the transfer there of the Chinese anti-Communist 
prisoners who are being released in Korea has raised 


afresh the question of American relations with the 
Nationalist regime on the island. A succession of promi- 
ent persons, including Vice-President Nixon and Senator 


Knowland, have recently visited Taipeh, and the Nationalist 
sovernment has profited from the attention given by the 
Inited States to the Formosan problem. It seems, however, 


supporters of the Eisenhower Administration differ 
a good deal over the policy to be pursued. 
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here are two main schools of thought. One, of which 
Senator Knowland continues to be the champion, still 


regards the Nationalists as capable of a come-back on the 
mainland of China, and opposes any withdrawal of recog- 
on from their regime as the legal government of China ; 
those who favour this policy regard the cold war as near 
enough to actual war to justify such defiance of accom- 
A second school (to which it is reported 
that Vice-President Nixon has adhered since his return 
from his Asian tour) believes that the Communists are 
firmly established in Peking to be overthrown except 
a major war, that it will be necessary to have 
some kind of political and economic relations with them, 
and that American policy will have to be modified. 

If the second line of American thinking prevailed politi- 
cally, it would bring American policy much nearer to the 
British attitude, which is insistent on the need to bring 
Communist China into Uno when the time is ripe. On 
Formosa, however, British policy still appears to be at 
odds with even the second school of American planning. 
For there is general agreement in Washington that contain- 
ment, including the holding of Formosa, must be continued, 
whatever may be done about the recognition of Peking, 
whereas Britain has never been in any way committed to 
the defence of Formosa. If “realism” is to be the basis 
of British Far Eastern policy, it must be recognised that 
both the Communists’ control of the Chinese mainland 
and their inability to control Formosa without war against 
America are parts of the same reality. Has the Foreign 
Office any ideas about an alternative refuge for Chiang 
and his soldiers ? 
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Validating Charities 


A ORE than a year after the Nathan Committee published 
LV its report on charitable trusts, a Bill giving effect to 
one of its many recommendations has had its second 


reading in the House of Lords. The Bill is 
designed to safeguard the future of charitable trusts 
that might be declared invalid because of two income 
tax decisions given in 1949. In these two cases— 
the Oxford Group and Ellis cases—it was held that 
because the charities concerned had non-charitable as well 
as charitable objects, they could not claim exemption from 
income tax. The initiative to have these trusts declared 
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invalid thus came from the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. But they paved the way for other litigation by 
interested parties (disappointed heirs and so forth) to have 
similar trusts and bequests invalidated, and it was to protect 
these trusts, which include thousands of church trusts, that 
the Nathan Committee recommended legislation. 

The new Bill applies only to trusts taking effect before 
December 16, 1952, when the Nathan Committee’s report 
was published and the Government made a statement that 
the necessary legislation would be introduced. Those who 
drew up trust instruments to take effect after that date had 
ample warning not to include non-charitable objects among 
their trusts’ purposes. For the earlier trusts the Bill 
provides that they are to be treated as charitable trusts and 
as having at all times been so. This means that any money 
spent on non-charitable purposes was properly spent and 
cannot be recovered. But after the Bill becomes law the 
trusts’ objects are to be restricted te what is legally 
charitable. 

The Bill covers trusts where the charitable and non- 
charitable purposes are mixed together: for instance, where 
money was left simply for the purposes of a parish and 
might, therefore, be spent on both charitable and non- 
charitable objects. But the Bill does not apply to 
trusts that had already been treated as invalid before 
December 16,1952, unless they were so treated solely 
for income tax reasons. Limited protection is also 
provided for people’s claims to property which is the 
subject of a trust that, but for the Bill, might be 
declared invalid. But no one can reclaim income tax 
already paid because a trust has been invalidated. Nor 
does the Bill validate charitable trusts deemed invalid 
because, for instance, their purposes are uncertain ; the 
beneficiaries of Caleb Diplocks who have drawn up wills 
that were intended to mean one thing, but in fact meant 
another—or else nothing at all—get no help from this Bill. 
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Delayed Data 


~ 
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HE appearance in January, 1954, of the Registrar- 
General’s report on morbidity for 1949 and of the 
Survey of Domestic Food Consumption and Expenditure 
‘r 1951—to take only two recent examples among many— 
prompts a certain exasperated speculation about the useful- 
ess Of material so long delayed and the reasons for the 
ielay itself. The most obvious candidate for stricture—Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office—is not, in fact, to blame ; the 
enormously increa 2d load which it has had to carry ever 
since the war years has been successfully distributed by 
means of long-term contracts with the commercial printing 
trade, and there has been no lengthening of the average 
period between receipt of material and publication. Certain 
particularly monumental problems—the Census of Distribu- 
tion Was an outstanding example—have called for special 
treatment ; in that instance two-thirds of the cost of orthodox 
printing was saved by resort to other techniques and the 
delay involved in investigating and using these was com- 
pensated by the early issue of summary tables. 

In general, the bottlenecks lie further back, in the 
lepartments themselves. Here publishing policy is auto- 
nomous and inevitably depends on the nature of the depart- 
ment’s work and the views of its Minister. Delay may 
cur in collection, editing, or authorisation. Obviously, 
there is a limit to the amount of energy and resources which 
can be withheld from administration and devoted to the 
compiling of records and statistics ; and the imputation of 
leisurely inefficiency is as unnecessary as it is facile. Never- 
theless it might be wise for departments to reflect on the 
purposes which their publications are supposed to serve, 
reconsider their priorities, and stop biting off more than they 
can chew. Administrators themselves must have informa- 
tion, though that need not be in a form suitable for general 
circulation ; complete historical records are highly desirable 
and need not be compiled under stop-press conditions ; but 
as material for informed opinion on the current workings 
of a semi-planned social democracy, for the intelligent inter- 
pretation and criticism of policy, official reports lose nine- 
tenths of their value when they appear years after the period 
to which they relate. Food consumption and food prices 
are at present a burning political question, concerning which 
an inordinate amount of nonsense is talked. It is not much 
consolation to know that authoritative figures will be avail- 
able for the rectification of that nonsense in—if all goes 
well—the winter of 1955-56. 


Stalemate for Science Teachers 


T is clear that a great deal of log rolling is going to 
I be necessary before the schools can recruit sufficient 
science teachers. Last week the Federation of British 
Industries held a conference of industrialists and educa- 
tionists to discuss the present shortage. For the schools 
Dr Barton, the Headmaster of the City of London School, 
examined the deficiency, present and to come. For indus- 
try Dr Dunsheath emphasised that the factories are going 
to need more, not less, scientists in the near future. For 
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the universities, Sir Charles Morris, Vice-Chancellor of 
Leeds University and a member of the committee that 
recently reported on the shortage of science and mathe- 
matics teachers, poured very cold water on the suggestion 
that university science faculties might be expanded. 

_ This is stalemate. It implies that the standards of teach- 
ing in the schools will continue to go down. Sir Charles 
suggested that schoolmastering should be made more 
attractive in terms of prestige and cash. It is, indeed, 
important that the rewards of science teachers should be 
more closely related to alternative occupations ; but unless 
more scientists are trained this will merely spread the 
shortage somewhere else. In America—where school 
salaries are relatively even worse than in Britain—there is 
a chronic shortage of teachers, with its most critical mani- 
festation in classes dealing with the birthrate bulge. But 
advanced teaching in science and mathematics, which would 
be within the province of English sixth forms, is normally 
studied only in college in America. The universities in 
this country would certainly—and rightly—oppose such a 
change in territorial boundaries. But this system has at 
least enabled the Americans to educate more and Still more 
scientists and technologists without running into the British 
dilemma. 


Britain and Russia 


But now, how stands our position with regard to 
Russia ? What are our inherent sympathies and what our 
natural and inevitable rivalries with her? In the first 
place, the two nations are radically different and unhar- 
monious in race. . Individualism is our characteristic ; 
the absence of it is theirs. We are essentially and strongly 
European; they are to a great degree Orientals and 
Asiatics. We are passionately fond of freedom ; they are 
above all things submissive and loyal to established power. 
The free institutions which we so much prize have no 
charms for them—if we except a few enlightened and 
Europeanised nobles. There is no likelihood that they 
and we will ever be ranged side by side in the cause of 
constitutional rights. .On the contrary, Russian ideas of 
politics are the very’ reverse of ours; Russian influence 
will always be exercised in an opposite digection to ours. 
Russia, by right of birth, principle, and creed, is the 
apostle and bulwark of European despotism: Great 
Britain, by inherent taste, by hereditary tradition, by the 
baptism of her past history, is the preacher and defender 
of European liberty. Our missions are discrepant and 
intrinsically hostile. The great battle between old and 
new ideas, between progress and stagnation, between high 
civilisation and aggressive barbarism, between power and 
freedom, between Might and Right, will see the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Slavonic Empires ranged in the front of 
the opposing hosts. France we may reasonably hope will 
be on our side ; Austria is on the side of the Czar; the 
rest of Germany oscillates and wavers. Thus, however 
friendly and tranquil may be our political relations with 
Russia, the ideas, the predilections, the destinies of the 
two nations condemn them to a perpetual, though it may 
be a peaceful, antagonism. . . . Our rivalry with Russia, 
then, is intrinsic and enduring: that with France casual, 
fortuitous and passing. An alliance with Russia can rarely 
be more than partial, vigilant, and doubtful—based on 
false assumptions or on wilful blindness, and liable to 
constant menaces and interruptions. 
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German Ulwill to Britain 


Sir—Herr Friedensburg’s letter should 
give much pleasure to those who wish 
to see Anglo-German relations poisoned. 
His list of British sins against Germany 
is wildly misleading and it is deplorable 
that a person of Mr Friedensburg’s 
standing should give it currency. As I 
was an assistant to Mr Bevin during the 
period referred to, and alse a soldier in 
the liberating armies, I hope I may be 
allowed to answer some of his points. 

At the time of the Berlin blockade, 
Mr Friedensburg writes: “The 
Americans forced upon the hesitant 
British the decision to support the city.” 
It is, however, common knowledge that 
the air lift was initiated by the British ; 
it might almost be said to have been a 
personal decision of Mr Bevin’s. It was 
the British who took the leading part in 
launching the air lift and British planes 
carried at least half the load during the 
early period until the United States was 
able to bring into play its vastly superior 
resources. To talk of the “hesitant 
British ” is an unfounded and undeserved 
insult, as Herr Friedensburg—who was 
a Biirgermeister in Berlin at the time— 
should know. He next asserts that only 
the United States sent food to Germany 
after the war. But the United Kingdom 
contributed supplies to Western 
Germany to the value of over £200 
million. This, moreover, was before the 
Marshall Plan, when Britain, having 
exhausted almost all its overseas assets 
during the war launched by Hitlerite 
Germany, was managing to survive only 
by means of the American Loan, which 
is now being fully repaid, principal and 
interest. Britain even introduced peace- 
time bread rationing so that grain could 
be sent to the German people—Nazis 
and anti-Nazis alike. Under the Bizonal 
Fusion Agreement which came _ into 
force in December, 1946, Britain pro- 
vided 50 per cent of the support given 
by the two Anglo-Saxon powers to the 
two zones. 

Herr Friedensburg asserts that Britain 
alone was responsible for dismantling. 
However, dismantling was first a quadri- 
partite, and then a tripartite, policy. The 
Americans carried out considerable dis- 
mantling in their own zone and com- 
pleted the programme much more 
guickly than was possible for the British 
in their zone. By far the greater part 
of the plant to be dismantled in accord- 
ance with the tripartite policy was situ- 
ated in the British zone because it is the 
most industrialised part of Germany. 
The British often delayed action in order 
to consider German alternative proposals. 

Herr Friedensburg complains that the 
German liberation movement was not 
properly recognised, and that Germany 
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was not treated as a liberated country. 
This again was Allied policy carried out 
by SHAEF under General Eisenhower, 
but Herr Friedensburg manages to blame 
Britain alone. Moreover, the German 
anti-Nazis like Herr  Friedensburg, 
gallant as many of them were, were far 
too few and ineffective to justify treating 
Germany as a liberated country. I do 
not think any apology for the treatment 
of Western Germany by the Western 
Allies is required. When I recall my 
feelings, as a soldier with the liberating 
army, entering and surveying Belsen 
concentration camp, I am amazed by, 
and rejoice in, the charity shown to the 
German people by the Western Allies 
after the war.—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW 
House of Commons 


* 


Str—Herr Friedensburg may have read 
your Note of January 2nd with regret but 
many of us who have read his letter in 
your issue of January 16th will have felt 
considerable irritation. Whilst - few 
would wish to underestimate the great 
help that the Americans have afforded 
to Western Germany, it would be as well 
for German politicians to remember that 
at the most critical period immediately 
after the end of hostilities, from May, 
1945, until December 31, 1947 the 
British Government paid an amount 
exactly equal to that of the American 
Government in sending essential sup- 
plies to the German people—and this at 
a time when the British people were 
very strictly rationed. 

Those of us who have had some 
contact with the German people recog- 
nise their great qualities and their 
capacity for hard work. At the same 
time it appears that German powers of 
self-deception are almost limitless ; they 
seem incapable of looking at a problem 
without bending it to their own pre- 
conceived point of view, effectively pre- 
venting any understanding of a point of 
view other than their own. This failing 
has not only brought disaster to 
Germany but also to Europe. One has 
only to glance at the recent book of Dr 
Erhard, the Minister of Economics, 
entitled “Germany’s Return to the 
World Market,” to see how far it is 
possible to distort the facts in the 
interests of presenting a case—although 
in fairness it must be added that this 
book was published at the time of elec- 
tions and almost certainly with those 
elections in view. 

The credit that Dr Erhard himself 
takes for the great success of the export 
programme leads him to deny the 
enormous effort made on behalf. of 
Western Germany by the three Western 
Allies. It leads him to hide the fact 
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that the whole basis of the present 
German export programme rests on the 
Trade and Payment agreements which 
were originally negotiated on a basis of 
equality with the various powers by the 
Western Allies and which provided a 
pattern for the Federal Government later 
to assume, thus making possible an 
expanding volume of trade. 

The British, American and French 
members of the Western German Delega- 
tion sat down to negotiate these agree- 
ments on behalf of a vanquished people 
whose leaders had plunged Europe into 
war. Yet a wholehearted effort was 
made, not least by the British members, 
to get the best possible terms to help 
the German people in defeat and a glance 
at the long list of agreements negotiated 
at that time reveals the extent of that 
assistance. The concessions granted to 
Western Germany by countries which 
had no reason to love Germany were 
made with the knowledge that they them- 
selves were in many instances receiving 
help and, loyally supporting the lead 
given by the Western Allies, they played 
their part in helping to bring about a 
German recovery. 

The other plaints in Herr Friedens- 
burg’s letter are so _ astonishingly 
spurious as to deceive no one, lest it be 
himself—Yours faithfully, 


M. R. L. Ropinson 
London, S.W.7 


Doubts About America’s 
Deflation 


Str—I have followed with interest your 
recent comments on the business outlook 
in the United States. One of the factors 
in the situation which gives me the most 
concern is the much greater decline in 
government expenditures than in taxes. 
The present tax and expenditure plans of 
the Administration lead me to estimate 
that the government cash deficit of $6 
billion for the calendar year 1953 will 
change to a cash surplus of $1 or $2 
billion in the calendar year 1954. All of 
this swing of $7 to $8 billion will occur 
in the first half of the current calendar 
year. Because of the seasonal impact of 
tax collections, the swing from _ the 
second half of 1953 calendar to the first 
half of 1954 calendar will be, under 
present plans, from an $8 billion cash 
deficit to a $9.5 billion cash surplus. 
The other thing that disturbs me is 
that there has been practically no net tax 
relief given thus far to wage earners in 
the lower brackets, say $4,000 or under, 
because the increase in the Social 
Security withholding tax will have 
offset, or more than offset, the reduction 
in income tax. This seems to me to be 
bad economics as well as extremely bad 
politics. It is, of course, true that if 
signs of a more active recession appear 
in the next two or three months Congress 
will take steps to increase expenditures 
and reduce taxes ; but politically this will 
not be of any help to the Administra- 
tion—it will actually hurt it—and 
economically these measures might not 
make themselves felt in time to prevent 
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STARCH IN FOUNDRIES 


Bonding materials made from starch are widely 
used by foundrymen as binding agents in the making of 
sand cores. These ‘cereal binders’, as they are called 
in the trade, are economical in use; they help to make 
firm, clean, permeable cores which break down easily 
after casting; and they fortify moulds against erosion. 
The first cereal binders ever offered to the foundry 
trade were the Kordek and Kordol range developed 
20 years ago by Corn Products Company Limited, the 
Industrial Division of Brown & Polson. Today, Kordek 
and Kordol are the most widely used cereal binders 





CAN STARCH HELP YOU ? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are 


helping other industries you may 
see new possibilities of turning them 
to account in your own business. We 
shall be glad to discuss them with you 
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in the industry, and their names are household words 
among foundrymen everywhere. 

Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 
tons of starch products a year: more than 400 different 
products, which are helping more than 80 different in- 
dustries to reduce production costs, to make better 
products, or even to make products that could not 
otherwise be made at all. We have spent more than 100 
years in the building of this large and varied business. 
We have learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch 
products, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
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Brown & Polson 
















higher 
mileage 


Because Avon H.M. tyres are made 

to last longer, they cost you less per 
mile. Because they have a wider tread, 
they give you better traction. Because 
they have unique centre traction bars 
and slots, they give you added safety 
with tremendous stopping power. 

On all scores Avon should be your 
first choice. It’s fairer to your car 
—and to your pocket ! 
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“This South African Sherry 
is better than ever! 


Yes, it’s remarkable how they manage to keep on shipping finer and finer 
wine year alter year. 


How do they doit ? 

Simply by taking infinite care and not trying to hurry the job. These 
lovely South African sherries we are enjoying in this country now are the 
reward of the infinite patience displayed back through the years by those 
Wine Farmers at the Cape. 

You seem to know a great deal about it! 

You remember I went to South Africa last year. I happened to meet 
a man who took me round the wonderful Wineries there where millions 
of gallons were being matured for the British market. 

How long do they mature them? 

The best wines are kept seven years at least before they are shipped. The 
South African Wine Farmers are determined—in spite of the demands from 
all over the world—to hold back and let the good stuff mature properly. 
You see their climate and soil are simply ideal for wine-growing, but it is 
necessary not only to produce lovely wine but, if you establish a name and 
reputation, to provide for keeping up the quality over the years. 

These South African people certainly keep on improving their wines— 
especially their sherry. It's a credit te them. 

That’s what comes of selecting and maturing and waiting and keeping on 
doing that, and the longer it goes on the better the quality becomes. 

/ must say this is one of the finest Sherries I’ve ever tasted. 


Well, keep on drinking the best South African Sherriés and 
you will find the quality will astonish you.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION : 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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the decline from deepening in this com- 
ng six months. 

It looks as if the Administration is 
going to rely very heavily on an easy 
money policy and this may help security 
prices ; but I doubt whether it will be 
1 deciding factor in stimulating the 
‘conomy otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 

BANKER 
New York 


Civilians Defenceless 


Sirn—The article in your issue of Janu- 
iry 9th includes separately two state- 
ments that ought to be read together. 
You say that it is now clear that peace- 
time recruitment will never be sufficient, 
but you add that in wartime there would 
be recruits in plenty, and that it would 

take a very short time to train them. 
By contrast, the basic training offered 
mn peacetime a few years ago (and pre- 
sumably still being offered) was so long 
drawn out as to suggest that the 
ylunteer’s time was valued at nothing 
by thgse who exhorted him to sacrifice 
I have seen volunteers who joined 
full of zeal fade out in disgust at 
their most precious possession being 
squandered in a training programme that 
contrasted so wretchedly with the 
urgency of the national appeal to which 
they had responded. Will the people who 
ire wanted most, especially those who 
ilready have a store of basic knowledge 
gathered from practical experience in the 
last war, be attracted and retained by a 
tempo that has made it difficult for even 
the novices to maintain their interest ?— 

Yours faithfully, 

O. M. MEARES 


Atlantic Assembly 


Sir—Mr Barton, in your issue of January 
gth, quotes the report of the Interna- 
tional Press Institute that 82 per cent of 
British newspaper readers were unable 
to answer the question: “What is 
Nato ?” 

It was to seek a remedy for this urgent 
difficulty that the British Atlantic Com- 
mittee was formed last year, with the 
support of the TUC, FBI, NUT, the 
Friends of Atlantic Union, the English- 
Speaking Union, the Association of Local 
Education Authorities and a number of 
other bodies competent to assist as 
channels for the dissemination of 
information, especially in schools and the 
services. The committee have already 
circulated to teachers its own biblio- 
graphy of Nato publications, and with a 
view to encouraging the formation of 
similar committees in all Nato countries, 
the Copenhagen conference was 
organised last August. It is not quite 
correct to state that this conference 
“caused hardly a ripple of comment in 
the British Press,” as there was some 
good coverage, especially of General 
Gruenther’s address; nevertheless, it 
remains broadly true that the intentions 
of the committee are regrettably limited 
by lack of public support and above all 
of financial support.—Yours faithfully, 

Davip V. KELLy 
British Atlantic Committee 
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The Grand Alliance 


AMERICA, BRITAIN AND RUSSIA: 
Thetr Co-operation and Conflict, 1941-46. 
By W. H. McNeill 
Oxford University Press. 838 pages. 63s. 
HOSE who believe in the natural 
virtue and sociability of men have 
never been at a loss to identify the 
institutions which corrupt and set them 
against one another. What Monarchy 
and the Church were in the eyes of 
eighteenth century republicans, what 
capitalism still is to the devout of the 
Marxist congregation, the nation state is 
well on the way to becoming for dis- 
heartened liberals. 

The vision of international co-opera- 
tion has tormented the imagination of 
this century to a degree that startles the 
historian accustomed to the political 
assumptions of the world before 1914. 
Practical co-operation between nations, 
as distinct from promises and hopes, has 
never been carried so far as in the Grand 
Alliance which won the Second World 
War. In the history of that alliance there 
is available evidence unequalled for the 
light which it throws upon the possi- 
bilities and limitations of common action 
between sovereign states. The true 
character of this remarkable experiment, 
the lessons to be drawn from it, the argu- 
ments which it provides for the rival 
advocates of international or supra- 
national organisation have not yet been 
fully recognised. War is the great mother 
of political and social innovation; yet 
most people are reluctant to look to the 
history of the war years for a better 
understanding of postwar problems. 
Even when this reluctance is overcome, 
the bewildered enquirer is likely to find 
the evidence so scattered and often con- 
tradictory as to confuse him. In decid- 
ing to commission a history of the Grand 
Alliance, therefore, Chatham House have 
made one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions possible to the study of recent 
history and of international relations. 
They are to be congratulated on finding 
in Mr McNeill, Assistant Professor of 
History at Chicago, an historian whose 
powers are fully equal to the great events 
he surveys. 

His book is a tour de force, remarkable 
for the author’s easy mastery not only of 
his sources but of the complexities of the 
pattern he unfolds. For the first time 
we are given a synoptic view of the inter- 
play of strategy, politics and economics 
over the whole scene, in the Pacific as 
well as in the European war. Within 
this framework, which is never allowed 
to sag or slip, Mr McNeill finds a place 
for every one of the thousand odd prob- 
lems that the Allied. leaders had to face, 
from the recognition of General de 


Gaulle and the Warsaw rising, to the 
relations of Chiang Kai-shek with the 
Chinese Communists and the claim of 
the United States Navy to run the war 
in the Pacific as its own private affair. 
His judgment is dispassionate, his regard 
for the evidence scrupulous; yet his 
writing is never colourless. He has an 
eye for the clash of personalities behind 
formal arrangements and is frank as well 
as fair in tracing the crosscurrents of 
suspicion and professional as well as 
national rivalry. 

As Mr McNeill fully recognises, the 
evidence on the Russian side is meagre, 
yet he has wisely made the subject of his 
study tripartite and not simply Anglo- 
American . co-operation. Equally wise 
was .the decision to carry his account 
beyond the end of the war into the 
period when relations between the great 
powers finally broke down. In this way 
he establishes that continuity between 
wartime and postwar international 
politics which is often neglected, and 
underlines the extent to which almost 
every one of contemporary problems has 
its roots in the years before 1945. 


Collingwood once said that the most 
difficult part of the historian’s task is to 
hit on the right questions to ask. At 
each main stage in the relations between 
the three allies, Mr McNeill halts his 
narrative to ask what were the different 
objectives which Stalin, Roosevelt and 
Churchill had in mind. By doing this, 
by patiently exploring the genuine con- 
flicts between national preconceptions, 
he frequently succeeds in stripping away 
the arbitrary character given to other 
people’s actions in more partisan 
accounts. From page to page the reader 
alternates between despair at the 
obstinate diversity of national interests 
and admiration for the handful of men 
who laboured to create sufficient com- 
mon purpose to hold the alliance 
together. 

Mr McNeill’s own conclusion is un- 
obtrusive but irresistible. 


Tt is a sad commentary on the intelli- 
gence and goodwill of mankind that no 
alliance of independent states has ever 
survived decisive victory ; and that suc- 
cessful confederations have drawn their 
initial strength from the existence of a 
common enemy. Without an external 
threat to inspire fear, it seems that 
positive aims, no matter how good in 
themselves, will not suffice to bind 
together men whose loyalty is tradition- 
ally dispersed among different govern- 
mental units, 

What further conclusion is be drawn 
from this sombre verdict is a matter 
for debate. The fatal mistake is to 
underestimate the difficulties that lie in 


the way of international co-operation, to 
suppose, as Roosevelt did, that they can 
be overcome by goodwill alone. 

Of the three men who play so great a 
role in these pages, in the end it is 


Churchill who emerges as the wisest. 
For if Roosevelt was the victim of too 
easy an optimism, Stalin was trapped by 
l own suspicions. Churchill gauged 
{far better than Roosevelt the workings 
of Stalin’s mind ; vet he had the imagina- 
tion, which Stalin lacked, to perceive 
the force and the opportunity repre- 
sented by Roosevelt’s idealism. The 


tragedy of Churchill’s situation was that 
he did not possess the power to prevent 
mistakes whose consequences he already 
foresaw. 

This, together with many other judg- 
ments, may have to be revised in the 
course of time, and much new evidence 
will certainly become available ; but it 
ws unlikely that the intellectual grasp or 
quality of judgment of this pioneer work 
will soon be bettered. 


Battle for Crete 


Official Historv of New Zealand 
econd World War, 1939-45. 
By D. M. Davin. 


' r 4 2 
Oxford University Press. 647 pages. 30s. 


‘| ‘HE battle for Crete in 1941 was the 


first large-scale airborne assault in 
history, and was indeed the only attack 
this kind directed against the British 
qguring tne war. It has received less 
share of attention. It was 


bly the only major battle of the 
which was not witnessed by war 
correspondents (for some unexplained 
reason they were all shipped off to 
Cairo before the fighting began) and the 
records are from the nature of the fight- 
mg and of the evacuation, scanty and 
often conflicting. The New Zealand 
War History authorities have now, how- 
ever, produced an admirable account of 
the whole campaign, in which New 
Zealand’s forces played a crucial role. 
Ihe book is not only exceptionally well 
written—it is by a New Zealand novelist 
who was himself a platoon commander 
im the battle—but is also a first-class 
piece of military scholarship. 

The campaign, fought out in the 
brilliance of the Mediterranean spring 
amid rocks and olive groves, was as 
dramatic as it was spectacular. At first 
everything seemed stacked against the 
defenders. No adequate defence pre- 
parations had been made in the preceding 
months ; the bulk of the troops had been 
hastily evacuated from Greece and had 
not even a minimum scale of arms and 
equipment ; there was little artillery and 
only a handful of tanks. The Luftwaffe 
had complete domination of the air. 
The British supply problems were 
rendered acute because the only ports 
were on the northern shore, facing the 
enemy aerodromes in Greece and 
Rhodes. Yet the Germans, by a massive 
blunder of reconnaissance, threw away 
much of this advantage. They dropped 
their main body of parachutists and 
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glider troops into the very areas most 
strongly held by British forces. They 
also launched their seaborne invasion 
at night, the one time when the Royal 
Navy was free from interference by 
enemy bombers—and so ensured the 
destruction of their main armada. All 
turned on the struggle for the main air- 
field at Maleme. Only after intense 
fighting there did the attackers gain a 
grip which they were able to use to 
bring in the reinforcements that turned 
the scale. 

Could Maleme have been held ? Had 
it been held, would the island have been 
saved ? These are the two main ques- 
tions which any historian of the Crete 
campaign must seek to answer. Mr 
Davin comes to the conclusion that 
despite the degree to which the odds 
were tipped against the New Zealand 5th 
Brigade, which was responsible for the 
defence of Maleme, the airfield might 
have been held had the right tactical 
decisions been taken once the battle was 
joined. He holds this view despite the 
lack of preparations and the administra- 
tive blunders of the British Higher Com- 
mand. The two I tanks, for instance, 
which could have mounted a decisive 
counter-attack by day, were found to be 
worthless when the moment came. In 
one the ammunition did not fit; in the 
other the turret jammed. Even so, Mr 
Davin argues, had the battalion com- 
mander not decided on the first night 
that he would have to withdraw, and had 
the brigadier mounted a counter-attack 
more energetically, the parachutists 
might have been wiped out before dawn 
brought their reinforcements. 

But would this have determined the 
outcome of the battle ? Even if Maleme 
had been held, would that have saved 
the island ? Mr Davin’s answer is that 
it might have done so. Hitler, with the 
Russian campaign looming up, might 
have. cut his losses and called off the 
attack. But surely the other factors, 
which this book also lists, would have 
been bound to swing the German 
decision the other way. Surely Hitler’s 
instinct would have been to shift 
the main point of the attack on the 
second day to one of the other two air- 
fields, at Retimo and Heraklion, the more 
so because the seaborne armada was at 
that time still unchallenged, and the 
enemy presumably had no reason to 
believe it would be sunk. All the 
Germans had to do, moreover, was to 
prolong the pressure until the British 
supply system, exposed throughout to air 
attack, caved in. Hitler, who had swept 
aside every obstacle in his path up to that 
time, was not likely to accept a rebuff, 
of which British propaganda could have 
made ‘much, within a few weeks of begin- 
ning the march against Russia. 

As events turned out, Crete proved to 
be in one very real sense a defeat for the 
Germans. We lost the island, but- we 
inflicted such heavy casualties on the 
German forces that Hitler was never 
willing again to launch a major airborne 
operation. Costly and futile though the 
resistance in Crete may have seemed to 
many at the time, it may well have saved 
Malta—and with Malta, North Africa. 
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Conventional History 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By Lucien Romier. Translated and com- 
pleted by A. L. Rowse. 

Macmillan. 487 pages. 30s. 


UCIEN ROMIER achieved distinc- 
~ tion as an historian by his searching 
and original investigation into the causes 
of the French Wars of Religion. Stress- 
ing the inadequacy of the biographical 
approach, he gave a brilliantly successful 
analysis of the strains in the French 
social structure, combined with a detailed 
and perceptive study of conflicting 
ideologies and _ political manceuvres. 
Between the wars M. Romier devoted 
himself to political journalism in Figaro ; 
but before his death he returned to 
history and wrote this general account 
of the development of France. It is not 
surprising that this attracted the interest 
of Mr Rowse, also a scholar in sixteenth 
century studies and the author of a 
sketch of the history of his own country. 
It is disappointing to discover that 
M. Romier has only a traditional and 
conventional story to tell. The strength 
of his earlier work lay in the combina- 
tion of an analysis of society with a close 
study of politics, revealing the hiatus 
between intentions and results. But here 
he traces the course of French history 
largely in terms of the personalities and 
policies of the kings, sandwiching in brief 
descriptions of the social background and 
of intellectual and artistic achievements. 
Two themes in particular have interested 
him: the growth of internal order under 
kings of whom the greatest were St. Louis 
and Louis XIV, and the recurrent strains 
imposed by external dangers and internal 
privileges. Within this framework 
M. Romier has many shrewd and sensible 
observations to make. He describes with 
equal skill the flowering of French 
culture in the time of St. Louis and in 
that of Louis XIV. He is firm but just 
on the legal chicanery of Philip the Fair, 
the corruption of Mazarin and the finan- 
cial speculations of the early eighteenth 
century. 

Yet deft and competent as the book 
is, it has none of the freshness and 
originality of M. Romier’s earlier work 
on the sixteenth century. Indeed the 
account given here of that period is 
perhaps the dullest part of the book, as 
if the author had been unable to fit his 
own researches into the conventional 
pattern. By concentrating on the kings 
he has not left enough space for society. 
The problems of rural property are 
almost ignored, and the long and impor- 
tant history of the sale of offices, at one 
time a source of political strength and 
later of fatal weakness to the regime, 
does not receive sufficient emphasis. 

In his translation Mr Rowse preserves 
the vigour but not the distinction of the 
original. As published in France the 
work ended at 1789. Mr Rowse has 
brought the story down to 1944 by using 
some material of the author’s and by 
adding some chapters of his own. But 
the unity of the original would have been 
better served had this version also closed 
with the fall of the Ancien Régime. 
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Old View of West Africa 

‘HE NEW WEST AFRICA. 

ted by Basil Davidson and Adenekan 
\demola. 

n and Unwin. 15s. 
\W ITH an introduction by Mr Ritchie 
' Calder and a conclusion by Mr 
Basil Davidson, this disappointing book 
sists of four essays by African and 
tish writers on the past, present and 
ture of British West Africa. Mr Okafor 
ts off with a rapid sketch of the 
storical background, stressing all the 
hievements and none of the failures of 
African societies before the 
uropean penetration. Then follows a 
apter by Mr Thomas Hodgkin—the 
st—consisting of a thoughtful analysis 
the origins and development of present 
nationalist movements; one’s only 
riticism is that he wunderrates_ the 
‘mouonalism of colour in these move- 
ments and consequently overrates their 
purposefulness. The fourth essay is by 
Mr F. le Gros Clark, on the technical 
nditions of economic progress in West 
Atrica. 

This, however, is quite overshadowed 
by the third essay, by Mr Henry Collins 
m economic problems, which contains 
the main thesis of the book. This thesis 
as already been elaborated by Mr 
George Padmore in “Britain’s Third 
Empire,” and also, more succinctly, by 
Mr Awolowo, the West African Action 
Group leader, when he wrote that Britain 

striving to “exchange political depen- 
dence for an economic stranglehold.” 
Mr Collins says that 


181 pages. 


W est 


While the older economic relationship 
is preserved, a new system of exploitation 
has been superimposed in which the State 
itself, through the mechanism of the 
Marketing Boards and the sterling area, 
takes a hand in the profitable game of 
milking the co'onies. 
Britain should “cease wasting enormous 
resources unproductively on armaments 
ind begin to produce, instead, the equip- 
ment with which to pay off the accumu- 
lated sterling balances of the colonies.” 
Again, “ The Marketing Boards merely 
constitute the mechanism through which 
some of the burden of rearmament is 
shifted on to the backs of the West 
African peoples.” And Mr Basil David- 
son himself seems to subscribe to this 


view, concluding that Britain cannot 
ifford to liberate her colonies while 
wedded “with the greatest capitalist 


nation of all, with the United States of 
America.” 

This book is not the new West Africa 
of its title. It is merely the old, old view 
of West Africa as the victim of capitalism 
—a view becoming shoddier every day. 


Rebellion and Moderation 


THE REBEL. 
By Albert Camus. 
Hamish Hamilton. 273 pages. 183s. 


YOSTWAR France with its dis- 
4 believing, disillusioned youth, was a 
fertile ground for philosophies of despair. 
Albert Camus, the distinguished novelist, 
playright and thinker, became one of its 
major prophets. In a previous book 


—* The Myth of Sisyphus "—M. Camus 
postulated man’s inability to come to 
terms with the universe, but found con- 
solation in man’s dignity in his Sisyphean 
task. This was sufficient to reject suicide 
as a Way out, but not enough to provide 
a code of conduct in a world where man 
is permanently faced with mass murder. 
Therefore, M. Camus has now attempted 
to seek the and limits of 
man’s rebellion through an analysis of 
two centuries of human revolt. 

In such a tour of the historical horizon 
much is naturally superficial and over- 
simplified. Yet, as was to be expected 
from M. Camus, there is also much 
original thought, particularly on literary 
revolt, and many moving passages, 
although the mixture of formal logic and 


roots, scope 


brilliant rhetoric with which it is 
written loses much on crossing the 
Channel. It seems, however, that 


rhetoric in this case is not the result of 
some Gallic failing but springs from the 
inherent weakness of M. Camus’s 
approach—an attempt to explain rebel- 
lion outside its social context, in the 
rarefied air of pure thought. This 
becomes most apparent when the crucial 
issue is tackled: the right to kill; the 
problem of ends and means. M. Camus 
castigates political murder (indeed the 
mainspring of this book was probably one 
rebel’s horror at the number of corpses 
with which the Stalinist road to a “ better 
society ”’ was strewn), but tries to find a 
justification for his favourites—the 
Russian terrorists of fifty years ago—in 
purely subjective terms: they knew the 
value of human life and were willing to 


pay with their own. The defendants 
would have rejected their lawyer’s 
pleading. Political assassination can seek 


justification, if any, only u 
Marat’s cry: “I want to cut off a few 
heads to save a great number.” 
Having rejected the religious or 
historical tests, M. Camus reaches the 
end of his journey without an alternative 


its end, in 


yardstick. He wants both to preserve the 
spirit of. rebellion and to mark its 
frontiers. Rebellion and moderation 


make difficult bed-fellows and M. Camus 
offers nothing to bind them together. 
He, therefore, artificially introduces such 
concepts as the “ Mediterranean 
heritage,” as if the southern sun pro- 
vided a magic solution. Unable to accept 
society as it stands, unwilling to accept 
inhuman methods of change, M. Camus 
the thinker avoids the issue by leaving 
the stage to the littérateur and to 
the language of poetry. 


Industrial Case History 


WHAT NOBODY TOLD THE 
FOREMAN. 

By Max Cohen. 
Spalding and Levy. 


218 pages. 8s. 6d. 


HIS is a depressing though entertain- 

ing little book, a neat case history of 
industrial bloody-mindedness. One can 
hardly believe that its author’s experi- 
ences, first as a cabinet maker and then 
as a carpenter, are entirely typical ; 
indeed, it is hard to credit that in scores 
of different jobs held over the best part of 
a working lifetime any one individual 
should have had such unmitigatedly 
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awful luck. Every boss for whom Mr 
Cohen worked was a bully, a blockhead, 
a swindler, or all three together. Every 
foreman was a moronic slavedriver. His 
picture of normal economic life shows a 
jungle at once rank and feeble; crass 
inefficiency, purblind greed, total lack of 
scruple tempered by almost total lack 
of initiative. His account of wartime 
emergency work does nothing to alter 
that picture ; while the army turns out 
to have been even worse, as sheer crack- 
pot lunacy is worse than mere feeble- 
mindedness. The only efficiently per- 
formed job with which Mr Cohen was 
associated, it seems, during the whole of 
his career was the construction of the 
Admiralty Redoubt; his comment on 
this takes the form, characteristically, of 
a sneer at the courage of the War Cabinet. 

And yet this long-drawn-out grizzle, 
this effusion of ill-nature—none the 
better for being punctuated with such 
crashingly silly generalisations about 
employment policy, militarism, Russia, 
and the morality of the “ monied classes ” 
as are commonly found flowering along 
the Party line—has both the merit of a 
certain dry humour and narrative skill 
and the diagnostic usefulness of an 
unmistakable fever-rash. Here is a type; 
here is an outlook; here, however 
selected and highly coloured, are the 
experiences producing that type and that 
outlook—which the British economy, 
whether socialist or capitalist, certainly 
cannot afford. It is high time that some- 
body told the foreman; and _ also, 


possibly, the Board of Directors and the 
British Productivity Council. 
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An important United Nations study 
prepared jointly by the Secretariats of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe and the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. This study 
examines the history of trade between 
the two regions and considers methods 
by which Europe can assist the coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East in their 
economic development and improved 
living standards. It also proposes ways 
in which Asia and the Far East can 
assist Western European countries to 
solve their post-war economic problems, 


United Nations Publications are 

obtainable from 

H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1, 

or through any bookseller. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Fresh Start for Farmers ? 


Washingion, D.C. 
Se President’s new farm policy is based on two con- 
victions, that the farmer’s decisions on planting ought 
to be somewhat affected by the laws of supply and demand, 
and that food must not be destroyed. While the second 
principle receives general assent, the first is strangely 
unpalatable to many of the foremost advocates of free 
enterprise, and both are bedevilled by the existence, in the 
bins, cribs and even the caves and ships, of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, of enormous stocks of many 
commodities. This year’s wheat and cotton harvests, for 
example, could be utterly wiped out without domestic 
consumers noticing the difference. While 250 million 
pounds of butter are slowly deteriorating in store in orde 
keep up the price, American families are getting used to 
eating 29-cent margarine instead. 

All this is the result of setting out to remove major 
fluctuations from farm prices by combining high price sup- 
ports and controls on production, and of then not enforcing 
the controls. Drastic restrictions on production are 
rejected by the President, who bases his own scheme on 
he assumption that the problem is not one of general 
overproduction, but simply of a lack of balance between 
various crops created by the particular system of sup- 
porting farm prices that is in force. 

Whereas with some commodities the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is able to vary the guaranteed price according to 
his estimate of supply, he has been obliged to support 
wheat, cotton, maize, peanuts, rice and tobacco at go per 

ent of parity every year. Parity in this context reflects 
the belief for which farmers have obtained general accept- 
ance that the prices they got forty years ago were “ fair ” 
n relation to prices they had to pay then and that the 
same order of fairness statistically expressed in a parity 
price formula is their due today. 

Yet even with these artificial aids it has not been possible 
to hold farm prices steady ; many small farmers cannot 
qualify for support loans and everywhere storage space 
is runnggg out. Moreover, the parity formula still in use 
for wheat, cotton, maize and peanuts takes no account of 
changes in price relationships between different farm pro- 
ducts since 1910-14. It ignores alike the coming of tractors 
and the smaller part that cereals play in people’s diet when 
standards of living are. rising. 

The basic changes that Mr Eisenhower and his advisers 
wish to make will occur automatically if the present Agri- 
cultural Acts, passed in 1948 and 1949, are allowed fo 
come into effect. In January, 195§, all commodities are due 
to go under a flexible system, under which support prices 


will vary from year to-year between 7§ and 90 per cent 
of parity according to the supply position. From January, 
1956, the parity formula for all crops will be based on the 
average level of farm prices in the immediately preceding 
ten years instead of that prevailing from 1910 to 1914. 
This formula favours meat animals and dairy products but 
should discourage the overflowing granary. If it were 
extended all at once to grains, it would mean a 16 per cent 
drop in the support price for wheat and a fall of 11 per 
cent in that for maize. 


* 


The chief contribution, therefore, that Congress could 
make to the President’s proposal is to let well alone where 
the main provisions of the present law are concerned. 
There are, however, some amendments and innovations 
that. will require legislation. The $6.75 billion which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation can use to support farm 
prices will be nearly exhausted by June, and an increase 
in the corporation’s borrowing authority is needed. 

Mr Eisenhower also wants the change to the new parity 
formula to be carried out by stages, so that there will not 
be a drop of more than § per cent in any one year. And 
he is to ask for some variations of treatment between com- 
modities. Maize, for instance, never sat very happily 
within the old system because it is itself a cost of produc- 
tion to farmers. Congress is therefore asked to permit its 
price to slide more rapidly down the scale than will be 
allowed for other crops. 

The most original feature of the scheme is designed to 
ensure that the change to a flexible system shall not be 
too painful. Two and a half billion dollars’ worth of the 
existing surplus is to be renamed an emergency reserve 
and will therefore not be counted as part of the supply 
when support prices are calculated next year. Otherwise, 
without a doubt, prices would have celebrated their new 
freedom by diving down the whole way to 75 per cent 
of parity. The President has asked for broad discretionary 
authority to manage these reserves, but with safeguards to 
prevent their disturbing normal trade. 

In particular, he wants to be allowed to use a billion 
dollars’ worth of surplus food over the next three years to 
strengthen the economies of friendly countries. Plans are 
also being aired for using part of the surplus to pay for 
services in countries where there are American hases. 
One policy that would have been highly displeasing to 
friendly countries has been firmly rejected. There is to 
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be no two-price system for wheat, something which would 
have incurred accusations of dumping. 

Once the President had announced his farm programme 
the congratulations he received from his followers for 
having given a lead were rapidly succeeded by signs of 
a marked reluctance to follow. The House Committee 
on Agriculture has always been a pillar of rigid support 
prices. In the Senate, where committee hearings started 
this week on the President’s message, Democrats and 
Republicans alike challenged its central assumption that 
he balance of production will be righted by the farmer 
bimself if he is not shielded totally from the arguments 
of the market. 

Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, was forced 
to admit under close questioning that, apart from hogs, 
there are no alternative products, not themselves already 
in surplus, to which wheat, maize and cotton farmers can 
turn. Many Senators argue that production will go up 
instead of down if prices fall, because farmers will be 
trying desperately to maintain their incomes. Mr Benson 
places much reliance on recapturing overseas markets by 
a dynamic export drive made possible by lower prices. 
But most of the committee members, both Democrats and 
Republicans, believe that high, rigid supports alone can 
sustain farm income and that the scheme has never been 


gi chance because the previous Admunistration did 
not apply production controls strictly. 

Chis means that Bills to extend the present rigid system 

at least another year, and probably longer, will be 


duced both in the House and Senate and almost 
certainly carried. In this case Mr Eisenhower will be 
faced with the question of whether to veto them and allow 
ideas to come into force by default of fresh legis- 
lation. This would mean abandoning the various detailed 
amendments to the Acts of 1948 and 1949 that he favours, 
including those designed to make the transition less painful. 
Whatever happens, both the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the President deserve more credit than they will probably 
get from their own party for having attempted to apply 
on the farm the Republican election pledge to rely more on 
private initiative and less on government control. 
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Bricker’s Ball and Chain 


M R EISENHOWER has publicly refused to compromise, 
/\ in any vital respect, with Senator Bricker’s attack 
upon the President’s treaty-making powers, although it has 
the nominal support of most of the Republican and some 
of the Democratic members of the Senate. Negotiations 
are still going on ‘between the Senator, the Attorney- 
General and the Republican Congressional leaders who are 
anxious to avoid a show-down, but the probability is that 
the first test of the President’s determination to lead his 
party will come in the next fortnight, and on an issue 
quite outside his own lengthy programme of legislation. 
Should Mr Bricker’s amendment to the Constitution pass 
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the Senate by the necessary two-thirds majority, it would 
still have to be approved by the House and by three- 
quarters of the states. Both are likely to follow the Senate’s 
lead. 

Senator Bricker’s supporters, who include many bar 
associations and patriotic and ex-servicemen’s arganisa- 
tions, and others disturbed by the trend to internationalism, 
fear that treaties, which under the Constitution are superior 
to state law, may be used, given the combination of an 
unscrupulous Administration and an unwary Senate, to 
introduce radical social doctrines and undermine the rights 


“I'll Compromise And Make The Chain A Little Longer” 





Herblock in the Washington Po.t 


of the states and of individual citizens, both of which are 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The resolution therefore 
provides that treaties which conflict with the Constitution 
shall be invalid, and that they may not affect internal law 
unless they are implemented by legislation which would 
have been valid in the absence of a treaty—the notorious 
“which ” clause. Not only would this introduce the House 
of Representatives into the treaty-making process, but also 
it would mean that, when treaties touched matters reserved 
to the states, the consent of state legislatures would have 
to be obtained. 

The President showed a heartening grasp of the danger 
and how it could be dramatised when he insisted that he 
could not represent 48 individual sovereignties abroad. 
The amendment would also give Congress the power to 
supervise executive agreements, which do not even require 
the assent of two-thirds of the Senators present, as treaties 
do. This is a sore point, much exacerbated by the belief 
of many Congressmen that, unlike Mr Roosevelt, they 
would not have been hoodwinked at Yalta. However, if 
as Many as 10,000 executive agreements were needed in 
connection with the North Atlantic Treaty, this provision 
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sht prove as paralysing to an already cumbersome system 
-onducting foreign affairs as the “ which” clause. 
\ny surrender on these two provisions, in the interests 
cementing Republican unity, would make future 
\inistrations prisoners of obstructive forces and the 
re of Mr Brownell’s efforts at compromise has thus not 
wholly unwelcome. But the Adminis tration has bee 
slow in making its position clear and 
port. Sixty-three Senators, 
have become, are publicly committed to Senator 
er and expect the Administration either to save thei 
by sponsoring some innocuous substitute, or to rewat d 
1 for their pains if they desert him. 


lhe t , 
rauyil lg public 


however lukewarm thev 


Ike’s New Deal Benefits 


NY fears that a Republican Administration would pull 
A down or even seriously alter the New Deal’s struc- 
of social security evaporated with the third of the 
sident’s messages to Congress. The federal old age and 
ivors’ imsurance scheme is based upon the idea that 
nefits should be related to past earnings and that the 
e plan should be paid for by taxes on workers and 
iT - employers and, eventually, by interest on the reserves 
ult up. The President proposes to fill up the gaps, 
medy injustices and take account of the rising cost of 
ing, but the system is to remain basically unchanged. 
his has delighted the trade unions, who feared that the 
\dministration might be converted to the view of the 
hamber of Commerce that a low, uniform pension for all 
er 65, directly related to current tax receipts, would be 
mpler to administer and a discouragement to extravagance. 
Under the President’s proposals, an additional 10 million 
irkers would be brought into the system, making cover- 
re almost universal ; benefits would be increased by from 
to $10 a month for those who have already retired and 
more for those who retire in the future ; the disabled 
nd those who are prevented from working by long illnesses 
vould not be penalised as they are now ; and old people 
suld be allowed to earn up to $1,000 a year without 
acrificing any of their benefits. More money will flow 
nto the system, if Congress agrees, both because more 
workers will be included and because the tax-base, the 
ncome on which employees and their employers pay the 
ocial security levy, would be raised from $3,600 a year to 
$4,200. Earnings have risen so much since the base was 
ast enlarged that at the present limit only 40 per cent 
{ all male workers pay tax on their whole income. The 
ew base would mean that employees earning $4,200 or 
ver would pay $84 a year instead of $72, and this may 
nake some Congressmen hesitate. But a programme which 
has the support both of the Democrats and of Mr Reed, 
a Republican chairman of the House Ways and Means 
ommittee, is clearly considered a political winner in elec- 
tion year and is unlikely to encounter any serious obstacle. 
The Chamber of Commerce will have to draw what com- 
fort it can from the proposal that federal grants to the states 
for public assistance should be related to income per head, 
rather than be governed, as they are now up to a very 
generous level, by the aid which a state chooses to give 
to its indigent old. This should instil more responsibility 
IN certain state governments and help the federal govern- 
ment to estimate its liability more accurately. 


opposition to the “ socialised medicine ” 
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Welfare Without the State 


e the field of medical care, unlike that of social security, 

the Administration has had to blaze its own trail, for 
favoured by the 
Truman Administration was so intense that nothing could 
be done to ease the ever-growing burden of medigal costs. 
Even after the President’s message, the trail is not. very 
distinct, but the direction it will take is clear. “ Freedom, 
consent and individual responsibility are fundamental to 
he American system,” he observes, and recommends that 
Americans wishing to assure themselves of good medical 
care should join the voluntary, non-profit health insurance 
plans which have sprung up. Private insurance of hospital 
costs, which is the most common, pays for 40 per cent 
of all the private hospital care. 

The defect of many of these plans, apart from their cost, 
is restriction of benefits. Even with insurance a serious 
illness may be a financial catastrophe. To enable these 
plans to offer wider.coverage to more families, the President 
proposes a re-insurance scheme, with a capital of $25 
million, to meet the additional risks. Exactly what the 
Administration has in mind will not be known until its 
draft Bill is sent to Congress. But Representative Wolver- 
ton has already introduced Bills along similar lines. These 
would enable private schemes which had taken out re-insur- 
ance to collect two-thirds of the medical and hospital bills 
in excess of $1,000 incurred by any single subscriber. Fees 
would have to be adapted to the subscriber’s income. 

The American Medical Association, which conducted 
such a virulent and successful campaign against govern- 
ment health insurance, has no comment as yet. Neither 
have the private insurance organisations, which may have 
strong views about the adequacy of a $25 million re- 
insurance fund when private medical costs are put at over 
$9 billion a year, and which may also suspect the scheme as 
the thin end of federal control. 

The President’s other proposals concern the need for 
more federal research into cancer, heart disease and other 
serious afflictions ; more money for rehabilitation of the 
disabled ; and broadening the terms of the Act under which 
the federal government supplies funds for hospital con- 
struction. Mr Eisenhower would like to use federal moncy 
to encourage the building, as well, of health centres, 
nursing and convalescent homes, which would be less costly 
than fully equipped hospitals and would relieve the pressure 
on hospital beds. 


Psychological Wars on Wheels 


HE General Motors Corporation’s programme for spend- 
e ing one billion dollars in the next two years on expand- 
ing its capacity is publicised as a declaration of faith in 
continuing prosperity, to meet the needs of a constantly 
growing market and to provide more jobs for the trade 
unionists who are the most outspoken prophets of a coming 
slump. But the corporation’s psychological warfare is 
directed not only against fears of an economic depression 
but against the ambitions of its competitors. In the auto- 
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mobile field, even the largest of these, the Ford Company, 
is a David to the General Motors Goliath—in spirit as 
well as in size. Mr Henry Ford has already announced that 
he expects his models to displace the GM Chevrolets this 
year as the best sellers in the cheap car field and that his 
company will not be among those that will be producing 
below capacity in 1954. So far, although cutbacks are 
becoming general in the industry, he has kept his word. 
The Ford Company, however, as a private concern, has 
an advantage over its competitors in that it need not give 
so much consideration as they to the effects of cut-throat 
competition on dividend payments and share values. In 
1953, while the General Motors Corporation was responsible 
for 45.6 per cent of the year’s huge output of 6.1 million 
automobiles, the Ford Company, with 25 per cent, increased 
its lead over the Chrysler Corporation, which produced only 
20 per cent of the new cars compared with 22 per cent in 
1952. The “big three’s” share of the total automobile 
market rose to over 91 per cent and they were already 
driving smaller companies to the wall, even though com- 
petition only became fierce in the second half of the year. 
Last summer’s merger of the two snfallest independent 
companies, the Kaiser and Willys Corporations, has just 
been followed by a similar arrangement between the 
judson and Nash Companies. If this is approved by 
the stockholders, the new American Motors Corporation 
il be, by a small margin over the Studebaker company, 
the fourth largest in the industry ; but 19§3’s combined 
utput for the two merging companies was only 212,900 
Phe automobile dealers, restless at the way cars are piling 
in their showrooms, are also waging psychological war, 
against the manufacturers. Dealers find themselves 
squeezed between the low prices they can get for used cars 
and the high allowances they must make for old models 
traded in for new automobiles. And now they are also 
being squeezed between new 1954 cars and unsold 1953 
models. At the dealers’ annual convention recently, manu- 
facturers were told that they had little hope of selling their 
planned production of §.5 million cars in 1954 unless 
prices were reduced But so far there is no marked 
tendency towards lower—or higher—prices and even 
re-styling is not general in the industry this year. The 
Chrysler Corporation, however, has made its contribution 
to the psychological war, in this case against the buyer, by 
lifting its mudguards so that the customers can see the 
wheels go round, something that seems almost indecent 
jn an American Car. 


Last Round to “La Ronde” 


Ya Y EARLY three years ago the French film “La Ronde” 
N was denied a licence to be shown in New York, on 
the ground that it was immoral, although it was exhibited 
in many other states usually considered less sophisticated. 
Last spring the highest court in New York upheld this use 
of the police power. But this week, when the Supreme Court 
reversed the decision—as well as that of a court in Ohio 
upholding the ban on “ M ”—the final, and vital, round 
went to “La Ronde.” In their unanimous decision, the 
Justices referred to their verdict in the case of “ The 
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Miracle,” which found, that the guarantees of free speech 
contained in the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution covered motion pictures. 

This seems to be the censors’ Waterloo. From now on a 
film will have to be very offensive indeed for a state to hope 
to ban it without infringing the Constitution. It will not 
be enough for a picture to incur the displeasure of any 
powerful local orthodoxy, which in New York means the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Six states and some fifty cities 
have censored films. 

This new blow for film freedom comes at a moment when 
the American industry itself is beginning to feel the need 
for more latitude. Members of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation have submitted for over twenty years to a code of 
film standards so exacting that soldiers in the front line are 
not allowed even a faint “damn.” Last spring the seal of 
approval was withheld from “ The Moon is Blue ” because 
it dealt with seduction (America has no A certificate). Not 
surprisingly, it played to packed houses. The RKO Com- 
pany, just before Christmas, similarly defied the code in the 
case of “French Line” starring the now repentant Miss 
Russell, but it has since bowed to the threat of a boycott by 
the Catholic Legion of Decency. More important than this 
incident—involving an inferior film—is the considered 
letter of Mr Sam Goldwyn to Mr Eric Johnston, suggesting 
to the Motion Picture Association that it is time to recognise 
that American audiences and American films can now dis- 
pense with some cotton wool and rose-coloured spectacles. 
Indeed, faced with the competition of television and foreign 
films, Hollywood may have no recourse but to break into 
the adult market. 


Let the Giver Beware 


HE generosity toward the unfortunate which has always 
been an outstanding American trait has made charity 
big business. But the more than $4 billion contributed 
each year also attracts racketeers and unscrupulous pro- 
moters, who flourish in the many states which do not 
protect their Good Samaritans from exploitation. Shocking 
facts about a number of nationally known charitable appeals 
have been brought out by a committee of the New York 
legislature which is drawing up a law requiring full account- 
ing from private charities. 

The National Kids Day Foundation, for example, whose 
name alone might have caused a shiver of mistrust, collected 
nearly $4 million in five years, of which all but $300,000 
lined the pockets of professional fund-raisers. An ex- 
servicemen’s organisation, which used the name of the 
President, without permission, to impart an aura of integrity 
to its publicity, received $21 million and spent nearly $17 
million on fund-raising and administration ; not a penny in 
direct aid reached any ex-serviceman. On an even lower 
level, there is, particularly at Christmas time, much stoking 
up of the notorious “boiler rooms” where professional 
pleaders, working on commission, exercise their arts on the 
unsuspecting over the telephone. 

According to an estimate of an expert of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, fraudulent charities siphon off about $100 
million a year ; still more is lost by ill-run charities which 
cannot keep their costs down to the 1§ per cent or so of 
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ipts which is the practice of the efficient. The multi- 
ity of appeals even from these deserving organisations 
| continuing grievance with many Americans and is not 
ly to be cured by separating the sheep from the goats. 
er the first world war the idea of the community chest 
ght on, the aim being to collect, in a single campaign, 
ids for all deserving local charities. 
But despite the quotas and the social and business 
ssures to subscribe a “fair share,” the chests proved 
ible to meet even local needs in full, while the big 
ional organisations such as the Red Cross continued to 
ike separate appeals. In recent years communities have 
ined to create United Funds, which raise money for the 
ational good causes in return for a promise of exempti yn 
m special drives, except for capital funds or in cases of 
srgency. But a number of the largest national organisa- 
ms co-operate, if at all, under protest, in the belief that 
heir causes and their funds suffer if they submerge their 
entities in a single standard impersonal appeal. 


gv 
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SHORTER NOTES 


lhe first shipment of iron ore from Venezuela’s mountain 
solid iron, Cerro Bolivar, which has been developed by 
he United States Steel Corporation, was due to arrive in 
Pennsylvania this week. Production from this new source of 
pply, which cost the corporation $170 million in roads, 
railways and port facilities, is expected to reach five million 
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tons next year and 10 million tons—to per cent of America’s 
iron ore needs—within a few years. 


* 


Concerned with the falling sales of regular cigarettes, 
[4 major tobacco companies have formed a Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee to undertake extensive 
research on the effects of tobacco use; although they coupled 
this announcement with a statement stressing their doubt 
that smoking induces lung cancer. It is believed that the 
tobacco companies have received unofficial approval from 
the Department of Justice for this joint action, which tech- 
nically contravenes the anti-trust laws. 


* 


The fact that steel production is now running at only 
about 7§ per cent of capacity is not as disturbing as it might 
seem at first sight. For capacity since January 4th has been. 
124,330,410 tons of ingots and steel a year, an increase of 
6,782,940 tons over the 1953 figure on which calculations 
were previously based. ‘Lhe steel industry has doubled us 
capacity since 1940. 

* 


Married women outnumber single women by more than 
two to one in the labour force, according to a special survey 
taken last April, and the number of working wives is going 
up, unlike the figure for single women. 
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The World Overseas 


Does Neguib see Clear? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


ns dissolution of the Moslem Brotherhood by the 

Council of Revolution is evidence of other things 
besides the complex strains to which the present regime 
is subjected. These are undoubtedly important enough in a 
country where the restoration of any degree of stability 
compels unpopular policies. The group of officers who set 
out to extricate Egypt from its lamentable past has long 
since discovered how numerous are the enemies its virtuous 
intentions can earn for it. But behind its plight and its 
latest act of authority lies the vaster, deeper strain which 
Islam feels at this point on the Mediterranean coast where 
history and geography give it close association with the 
industrial civilisation of the West. 

A cultured observer of the problem pointed out that 
whereas Turkey broke with its Moslem past, Egypt is 
trying the much more difficult and enduring route of adjust- 
ment. Indeed, the Egyptians might reasonably be accorded 
the more sympathy for their effort, and because so many 
of their idiesyncrasies in the international field stem from 
this present maladjustment. 

The Moslem Brotherhood and kindred organisations are 
the extreme wing of resistance to those conditions in the 
modern world which are dragging the urban Moslem areas 
into a westernism that is in many ways incompatible with 
a strict interpretation of the Moslem way of life. Western 
influences have everywhere weakened the social structure 
of Islam in urban areas and consequently weakened religious 
authority. Everywhere there are religious leaders and 
movements which seek to bolster their declining influence 
by adopting an extreme nationalism which has nothing in 
common with Islam’s fundamental tolerance. 

For the governments of the area, such movements become 
a difficulty and then a menace, for they make fanatics of 
simple-hearted people and’ out of fanatics manufacture, 
sometimes by accident and sometimes by design, terrorists 
who “‘ with the sword of the destroying angel ” wished “ to 
hew their way through the wood of God’s world.” They 
become an impediment to social progress and at times an 
obstruction to government itself. 

These movements were, and are, the backwash of pro- 
gress. In Egypt the power of the Brotherhood became a 
major encumbrance after the second world war and was 
enhanced by the temporal ambitions its leaders acquired. 
Neither the parties nor the King in the old regime could 
work with them, and Mahmoud Fahmy el Nokrashi paid 
with his life for suppressing them in 1948. 
Officers Movement, which ultimately organised the coup 
d'état, sympathised with the Brotherhood because the 


The Free’ 


officers, too, were bitterly opposed to the Palace and the 
old regime, because they had-seen Brotherhood volunteers 
at the Palestine front, because they, too, hankered after a 
purer religion. What they did not realise was that their 
more practical and secular aims were in conflict with the 
very nature of the Brotherhood. They were looking for- 
ward to a progressive agricultural and industrial Egypt ; it 
was looking back over its shoulder into the Islam of Africa 
and Asia. 

Stripped of the propaganda and emotion which confuse 
it, the policy of the present regime is to achieve a settlement 
with the West, because only by such a settlement can 
Egypt’s material progress take place. The Brotherhood 
was in conflict with this broad aim everywhere—from its 
cells in workers’ syndicates which bedevil industrial relations 
in foreign firms, to its refusal to compromise with Britain 
over the Canal Zone. Even the demands which from the 
outset it imposed upon the constitution-making committee 
were incompatible with the needs of a country that has a 
substantial Christian and foreign population. In the 
circumstances, Neguib had either to capitulate to religious 
reaction or break with the Brotherhood. 

It chose the latter course, but whether in full recognition 
of the fundamental conflict remains to be seen. Since the 
dissolution was announced the suggestion seems to be that 
the action was taken only against a faction preaching 
violence. This may be intended only tactically to reconcile 
the mass of Brotherhood members to the act; or it may 
mean that the Council of Revolution believes that the 
virtues of the movement can be salvaged and the subversive 
and terrorist cells destroyed, That the Council believes it 
can purify the Brotherhood is possible. Its own direct, 
hang-the-consequences approach to some problems has an 
emotional affinity with that of the extreme Moslem 
nationalist, who might well have confiscated all the wealth 
of the royal family out-of-hand, have expelled the Turkish 
Ambassador in brusque contravention of diplomatic usage, 
or have come to a stubborn halt when a settlement with 
Britain seemed at hand. Furthermore, for a regime which 
has been compelled to sacrifice the support of so many 
sections of the community, the prospect of retaining the 
support of the rank-and-file membership of the Brotherhood 
must be attractive. 

The error of such a policy would seem to be that the 
Brotherhood is aggressive Islam, not so much content to 
set an example of personal devotion as to drive the com- 
munity into demanding a state of a reactionary pattern. 
Eventually, one feels, even a purged Brotherhood would 
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;zain become a hindrance to the present leaders. The 
jitficulties of the present regime spring less from lack of 
ypular support than from the impasse in their relations 
h the West which prevent their making adequate pro- 
‘ss on the immense material problems which the country 
to face. Egypt’s destiny is to be complementary to 
key in the~Eastern Mediterranean, and the refusal to 

ut this destiny, and to pursue it, obstructs the regime 
‘very turn. The support of the Brotherhood or any 

‘' movement is only important because, in present 
umstances, material progress is inevitably sl w. Were 


zreater and more rapid, it would win for the regime that 


iss Of people who are content to live peacefully and 
tetly in the grace of God and the government. 


The Link with Islam 


Do the men who dissolved the Brotherhood now see 
ahead 2? Their long communiqué explaining the act 
led as follows :— 
Che Revolution will not allow a reactionary tragedy to 
ye re-enacted in Egypt in the name of religion, and will 
illow no one to tamper with the future of this count: 
rsuit of his private desires, regardless of 
idvances, or to exploit religion to further his own aims 
he measures of the Revolution will be decisive and will be 
irried out in daylight before the eyes of all 
dd is the giver of success. 
t they were merely smacking down a rival for power, they 
tave achieved little beyond making themselves one more 
‘nemy. But if they were for the first time admitting the 
yflict between themselves as representing modernisation 
ind the Brotherhood as representing reaction, they have 
indergone an important psychological change. The closing 
vords of the communiqué suggest that they want, in con- 
trast to Turkey, to keep their link with Islam ; this would 
be possible, but the only way to win and hold the support 
f devout and God-fearing masses would be to produce 
more results than have yet been produced on the home 
front. To obtain these it will be necessary to seek Western 
help and to stop using the manufactured “ public opinion ” 
that can be so easily roused in Cairo. If this is the way the 
Council of the Revolution’s mind is working, its dissolution 
of the Brotherhood is full of meaning and points to a more 
coherent policy. 


The Ideas of Mr Djilas 


[MES change and Communists must change with them. 

This simple and not very profound idea is the text 
developed at length by Milovan Djilas in the series of 
articles which have now led to his downfall. In Mr Djilas’s 
view the “ socialist reality” is constantly developing and 
changing, creating new conditions and- throwing up new 
forces. But in Jugoslavia today this continual evolution is 
not being reflected in thought and political organisation. In 
consequence there is “a conflict between life and inherited 
patterns, between dogmatism and reality.” In other words, 
the Jugoslav Communist Party has failed to work out the 
implications in thought and practice of the great social and 
economic changes that have been, and still are, taking place. 
It has not been sufficiently alive to the fact that all its time- 
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honoured theories are being shaken “in everything but 
their foundations”; that “only the basic materialistic 
Marxian) principles” remain. Even the cherished slogan 
ot “class warfare” has lost its potency bécause in the new 
Jugoslavia the class structure of society has been revised ; 
the class struggle has been degenerating into one between 
the bureaucracy and the people. 

Above all, Jugoslav Communists have failed to realise 
that the role of the party is not what it was. Jugoslavia 
IS progressing not by revolution, but by peaceful evolution, 
and Mr Djilas believes that to struggle for power in a 
revolutionary fashion is now both “pointless and 
unrealistic” ; it could even be interpreted as behaviour of 
4 counter-revolutionary nature. During the revolutionary 
period the interests of the party coincided with those of 
society as a whole. But this is no longer so. Now it is 
necessary to work for the weakening of the monopoly 
control of any political movement over the life of society, 
because if any party or group assumes the exclusive right 
to “ manage” society, it will end by “ enslaving ” it. 


Fight for Freedom of Thought 


Mr Djyilas believes that what he calls the “ socialist 
” is not represented today only by the Com- 
munists but by “the broad strata of society in various 
forms and intensity.” The Jugoslay Communists, there- 
fore, must make up their minds to work with all those who 
wre in favour of a democratic, socialist and independent 
Jugoslavia whether or not their ideas are identical with the 
socialist dogma “ produced by this or that official.” They 
must no longer regard themselves as occupying a special 
and privileged position in society ; they must no longer 
occupy themselves with “ dogmatic moralization and empty 
idle and senseless discussions, while life passes by.” Their 
first task must be to “ make possible the expounding of 
ideas, to secure that no one be really persecuted because of 
his ideas” ; so that the bureaucratic and obsolete forces in 
society can be “ pressed back in democracy.” In Mr 
Djilas’s view 


conmsc1ousness 


There is no and can be no other way out but more 
democracy, more free discussions, freer elections of social, 
government and economic organs, more adherence to the 
law. 

At the same time, Mr Djilas maintains flatly that there 
can be no democracy—even that there can be no Jugoslavia 
—without Communists ; but that does not mean that they 
must work and organise in the same manner as before. 
He seems to envisage the Alliance of Communists ceasing 
to be a party in the ordinary sense, and turning instead 
into “a real and live alliance of ideologically close people.” 
The good and gifted Communist would be known not 
from his function in the party committee or in the govern- 
ment, but from his ability to influence (not compulsorily 
dragoon) the ideological and political life of the people. 
This conception of Communists who concentrate on the 
“ internal ideological life” is not altogether consistent with 
Mr Dijjilas’s earlier condemnation of Communists who 
regard themselves as “the priests and gendarmes of 
socialism.” Indeed his efforts to avoid the consequences of 
his own arguments are clearly not very satisfactory ; the 
place he has marked out for the party in the new Jugoslavia 
is impossibly lofty and idealist for practical men, who have 
tasted power. 


No Horatius for Italy 


FROM DUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


S IGNOR FANFANI has now managed to form a govern- 
ment and thus becomes Prime Minister of Italy at the 
age of 46. But no one could pretend that his prospects 
of staying long in office look good. Indeed, the laborious 
and unedifying negotiations before and after Signor 
resignation - have brought , home sharply to 
European opinion a fact that has been fairly obvious 
to observers here since the defeat of the moderate 
coalition under Signor De Gasperi at the elections last June. 
The bridge on which Italian democracy is warding off 
attacks is perilously vulnerable, and the defenders offer a 
terrifying spectacle of disunity and disorder. There is 
definitely no Horatius in sight. 


n..1)..? 
Pela s 


Yet Italian statesmen are lacking neither in insight nor 
stature. Why, then, have they failed so lamentably of 
late ? The short answer is that the main centre party in 
Italy, the Christian Democrats, embraces such a wide 
variety of conflicting currents that it is in perpetual danger 
of splitting. In particular, it is difficult to reconcile the 
interests of Catholic trade unions, which have recently 
joined the Communists in a token strike for higher wages, 
with those of rich industrialists and landowners. The 
party is, therefore, bound to suffer from a split mind when 
it comes to the choice of the allies whom it must have 
to bring its 45 per cent of parliamentary seats up to a 
majority. To make matters worse, the other three centre 
) with which Signor De Gasperi went to the polls 
ast June, were so soundly beaten that they have ever since 
been chary of allying themselves too closely with the 
Christian Democrats. 


parties, 
} 
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A Serious Miscalculation 


Such an unpromising situation makes the failure of the 
moderates to throw up a Horatius easier to understand. 
Who would qualify for the post ? First, there is the domi- 
nating figure of Signor De Gasperi. His failure to secure 
a majority at the last elections ruled him out as Prime 
Minister. But it was hoped that as its leader he would 

he party in hand firmly enough to give it a coherent 
In that aim he has failed lamentably. When he 
himself was unable to form a government last summer, he 
torpedoed an attempt by the right-wing Signor Piccioni to 
reform the coalition with the other centre parties. The 
deep rift caused by this manceuvre persists to this day. 

Signor De Gasperi did, however, back the temporary 
solution of a caretaker government of experts under Signor 
Pella, who had no following in the party caucus. But 
Signor Pella, backed by the Monarchists and right-wing 
Christian Democrats and reaping popularity from the 
Trieste crisis, quickly gained a position in which he could 
snap his fingers at the party machine. De Gasperi there- 
upon decided, just before Christmas, to emphasise the dis- 
tinction between the government and his party. His 
calculation was that Signor Pella would obligingly carry on 
till about next autumn, when the party, its ranks consoli- 
dated and its funds augmented, would go to the polls and 
be returned with an absolute majority. But Signor Pella, 
to no one’s surprise, struck back. Surprised, Signor De 
Gasperi hastened to compromise. An understanding would 
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have been reached had it not been for Signor Fanfani’s 
insistence on the retention of his nominee at the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Signor De Gasperi yielded to his pressure, 
and Signor Pella resigned. 


The extent of the disaster provoked by Signor De 


Gasperi’s mistaken tactics remains to be seen. But it is 
difficult to see how fresh elections in the near future can 
be avoided ; the Left will probably then increase their 
vote, and huge numbers of voters, disgusted by the recent 
political intriguing, will no longer support the Christian 
Democrats. Signor De Gasperi’s prestige, like that of his 
party, has suffered seriously. 

Next in line as a successful moderate leader is Signor 
Fanfani, the new Premier. He is an able and dynamic 
administrator, a sincere philanthropist, a vigorous advocate 
of social reform. But he is ambitious, and models his 
flexible choice of methods and associates on that of the 
Jesuits. From the left wing of the party, he has gravitated 
into the position of a successful politician, whose insis- 
tence on agricultural reform has tended to take the form 
of building up a clientele among the farmers and land- 
owners. It is hardly surprising that he is widely disliked 
and distrusted. The point on which he forced Signor 
Pella’s hand seemed too much one of patronage rather than 
of principle, and his approaches to the Monarchists ignore 
Signor De Gasperi’s wise contention that an alliance with 
that party is playing the game of the Communists’ popular 
front tactics. 

Lastly, Signor Pella is a possible Horatius. A non-party 
man, he has built up for himself a tremendous following 
in the country. In Italy there is a traditional sympathy 
for the able expert who has no political axe to grind. 
It is particularly strong on the Right and among people 
who tend to vote for emotional rather than for clear, if 
interested, motives. It is significant that the Monarchist 
Party, who fall into this “non-political” category, sup- 
ported Signor Pella. It is certain that, if he were to form 
a party and go to the country on a programme of “ effi- 
cient government versus the parties,” he would receive 
a huge volume of support. But it is doubtful whether such 
a move is practical politics. And if he were successful, 
the West might not have special cause to rejoice. The 


parallel with the early twenties, with its weak centre and 
turbulent left, leaps to the eye. 


Ukraine in the Limelight 


ELEBRATIONS have begun this week to commemo- 

rate the 300th anniversary of “union” between 
Ukraine and Russia. During the next three months all 
sorts of meetings, parliamentary sessions and other cere- 
monial functions are to be held throughout the two 
countries. The Soviet government and party have already 
issued lengthy theses on the subject, and a conspicuous 
place has been found in the Soviet Pantheon for Bohdan 
Khmelnitsky, the Ukrainian Cossack leader who helped 
to bring about the union. 

Obviously the new regime would not create so much 
ado about an historical date if the celebrations could not 
be used for an immediate practical purpose. From the 
published texts it would appear that by emphasising the 
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“ brotherly ties” and presenting Russia as the saviour and 
enefactor’ of Ukraine, an attempt is being made to 
rengthen the hand of the Russifiers who had been 
threatened by the spring tide after Stalin’s death. Then. 
vhile Beria was still in power, Russification was attacked 

id a more liberal policy towards the minority groups was 

reshadowed. Now the line is being reversed and Ukraine 

naturally at the centre of the conflict, since, with a 

ypulation of 40 million, it is the biggest minority group 
[t is also economically the most important, as it still pro- 
iuces about one-third of Soviet coal and steel. and is a 
iajor granary and the chief sugar supplier. 

The new version of history has strong racial, Slavophil 
ndertones. It is now claimed that Russia “ from its very 
beginning was a centre of attraction and support for its 
vrethren fighting against foreign oppression . . . the 
Ukrainian people have tied their fate for centuries wit! 
their blood brothers the Russians.” This is a far cry 
from the early Communist denigration of Tsarist conquests 
[hen it was merely pointed out that the Ukrainians had 
-xchanged one form of exploitation for another, that Polish 
nobles had been replaced by Tsarist landlords. The new 
line must please the chauvinist and centralist elements in 
the army, police and the party. 

But neither the line nor the balance of forces is yet 
clear. Another, though certainly not the last, reshuffle in 
the Ukrainian leadership has been announced. It all 
tarted after Stalin’s death, when under Beria’s guidance 
in open attack was launched against the policy of Russifi- 
cation. The first secretary of the Ukrainian party, Melni- 
kov, was then sacked, but his protector and predecessor, 
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the all-Soviet party boss Nikita Khrushchev, was probably 
the chief target. Khrushchev and the dichards, however, 
hit back and it was then the turn of Beria’s supporters to 
tumble. In particular, Meshik, the minister of the interior 
and a Beria man, followed his master before the execution 
squad. Last week the Ukrainian premier Korotchenko 
was kicked up into the presidency, a more decorative but 
less important post in the Soviet republics. But the opera- 
tion is not yet complete. Many followers of Beria must 
still be clinging to their jobs, while the disgraced Melnikov 
has not yet returned from his diplomatic exile in Rumania. 
The purge proceeds on an instalment plan because 
Beria’s policy must have found a particularly favourable 
ground in Ukraine, which has always been a centre of 
nationalist discontent. By encouraging economic develop- 
ment Stalinism has made its own task more difficult. Eac 
year some 35,000 Ukrainian students graduate from higher 
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educational establishments, and about 70,000 from technical 
schools. This ever-growing native intelligentsia resents 
Moscow’s iron hand. Now, under the cloak of anniversary 
celebrations, the diehards are trying to’reinforce the Russian 


rip. 


Peking’s Trade Headache 


REPORT, originating from an Indian source, suggests 

that the Chinese Communists are anxious to expand 
their trade with the free world. There is no confirmation 
from any other quarter of such intensified interest in Peking 
in expanding its non-Communist foreign trade, although it 
has long been clear that the Chinese are far from satisfied 
with their present trade channels with the West. 

If the Chinese are, however, genuinely wanting to do 
more business with Britain they have the key in their own 
hands. They have Hongkong on their doorstep, ready, 
willing, and fully equipped to do legitimate business with 
them ; there are the “old China hands,” with their long 
experience and expert knowledge, who are ready, given the 
chance, to renew old business contacts ; and they are at 
liberty to communicate directly, or through agents, with 
firms in this country. But up to the present they have 
deliberately fought shy of these channels, preferring instead 
to use trade mainly for propaganda purposes. Their official 
journal China Reconstructs recently claimed that China was 
willing to do business with any country “ on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit” ; yet they continue to hound 
British firms in China, humiliate British businessmen, and 
make it as difficult as possible for Britain to trade with them. 


Soviet Double Dealing 


Even if the strategic controls on exports to China were 
relaxed it is improbable that the market for the West’s 
exports will be very extensive. There is ample evidence 
that the Communists are experiencing a severe shortage of 
foreign exchange, and so far there is no sign that Soviet aid 
will include convertible currencies. A recent directive from 
the Peking government to its foreign trade commissioners 
illustrates their plight. Every effort must be made to facili- 
tate the collection and dispatch to the ports of exportable 
products ; outlets must be sought on foreign markets ; and 
the policy of “better price for superior goods and low 
price for inferior goods ” must be strictly enforced. Besides 
this resort to the price mechanism, private merchants are 
to be allowed “a reasonable profit ” as an inducement to 
earn foreign currency for the state, and, as if to discoun- 
tenance past excesses, the directive urges officials collecting 
goods from the peasants to treat them fairly and politely. 

As something like 72 per cent of China’s foreign trade 
is now directed inwards to the Soviet bloc, Peking is 
naturally finding itself short of its traditional foreign cur- 
rency earners, such as soya beans, oil seeds, bristles, and 
feathers. They cannot be pleased, moreover, when these 
exports are re-exported from the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe to the West at cut prices. Confirmation of China’s 
foreign trade difficulties comes from Japan, where it has 
been made known that China cannot for the time being 
supply any soya beans. Another sign is the.embargo recently 
announced by Peking on the export of certain oil seeds. 
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Your Grandfather may have 
started your firm, and insisted on 
maintaining the furnishings in the 
sombre style to which he was accustomed. 
But surely if you are Managing 
Director it is time you put your foot 


down on something other than 


Victorian Haireord? This isn’t a =) 
aay a 
vulgar incitement to revolt, to aan " | 





introduce riotous colours and bizarre 


furniture. Far from it. Have a 


word with Mr. Peter Catesby and 


More steel... 
less fuel 


A steel furnace built in 1946 needed 66 


his staff. They respect tradition. 


They can transform a board- 


room into a pleasant, modern 


place without losing a bit of its 
dignity. They will even retain 


Grandfather in his gilt frame therms to produce one ton of steel. The latest 


—if you insist. | type of furnace in 1953 needs only 37 therms. 
The new opeh hearth furnaces are three times 
as big and cut fuel consumption per ton of steel 
by almost half, as compared with the 1946 unit. 

This change is the impressive result of 
continuous research aimed at reducing the fuel 


bill by cutting down heat wastage. 





The steel industry is not only producing 


&® 


steel for 40% of our exports; less fuel per ton 


is being used in the process. 
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Denmark Remembers 


HE release, just before Christmas, of four Danes who 
had been sentenced to long periods of imprisonment 
for war crimes, including murder, set off a dramatic wave of 
protests throughout their normally placid country. Former 
Resistance groups were joined by other organisations in 
their denunciations, and over 50,000 individual protests 
were addressed to Hr Hedtoft, the Social Democratic prime 
minister. Last week representatives of all five democratic 
parties pressed the minister of justice, Hr Haekkerup, for 
in explanation in the Folketing. The minister defended 
himself by pointing out that out of 13,500 persons origi- 
nally sentenced for treacherous acts during the Nazi occu- 
pation, all but sixty had been progressively released by 
governments of both the Left and the Right ; but he gave 
way to the extent of announcing a suspension of the work 
of the board concerned with pardons. 

The emotion aroused in an unemotional country by this 
affair calls for some attention. In Italy, France and else- 
where the problems presented by the release or continued 
imprisonment of men who served the Gestapo or betrayed 
their occupied countries in other ways have been confused 
and obscured by party passions and personal recriminations. 
In Denmark the reverse is the case ; on the whole,-so little 
feeling has been excited that the release of most of the 
minor war criminals passed almost without notice. Only 
now, when men convicted of the most revolting crimes 
have been freed after serving a fraction of their sentences, 
has indignation boiled over. It is an important piece of 
evidence -in the unending controversy, in this and other 
countries, over penal principles in general. Even the com- 
bination of eight years of peace, a quietist national character, 
and a humanitarian penal tradition, has not sufficed to 
make Danes swallow without protest the release of their 
blackest offenders. Are there limits to human patience, 
even among the mildest of peoples, beyond which sheer 
revulsion must be pacified by the infliction of genuinely 
stern punishments ? 


Investment Policy at Luxemburg 


HE Assembly of the coal-steel Community met last 
week in special session to debate the High Authority’s 
investment programme in which it lays down certain broad 
objectives to be pursued over the next five years. The 
Assembly, or Parliament, of the Community is composed 
of 78 delegates chosen annually by national parliaments 
from among their own members. Ordinarily it meets only 
once a year to consider the annual report of its executive 
body, the High Authority ; it then has the power to oust the 
Authority by passing a two-thirds vote of censure. On this 
occasion, however, it was called together simply to elicit 
views on the crucial problem of investment. 
Constitutionally, the High Authority can do little more 
in this field than to review and express its opinion on the 
investment programmes of firms in the Community, recom- 
mend certain general policies and make a financial contribu- 
tion to projects it deems worthy of help, either by granting 
loans to firms or by offering to guarantee loans that they 
may contract. However, this limited power is greatly rein- 
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forced by the knowledge that the Authority will serve as 
the channel for any American funds invested in the Com- 
munity. An American loan—some reports speak of as much 
as $500 million—is expected very shortly. 

In its report to the recent Assembly meeting the High 
Authority suggests that the following five priorities should 
guide its decisions in the matter of allocating funds and 
support for investment programmes submitted by individual 
firms. (1) Coal production should be modernised with the 
special objects of raising the average output per manshift 
from 1,400 to 1,500 kilos at least, and of increasing the 
production of coking coal by from 20-22 million tons 
annually. (2) More and better housing must be provided 
for miners—60,000 dwellings need to be reconditioned and 
another 40,000 should be built. (3) Thermal power 
Stations at the mines should be modernised and expanded. 
(4) The productive capacity of the coke ovens needs to be 
increased by 9 or 10 million tons annually ; production costs 
Should be lowered. (5) The iron ore mines should be 
modernised and their productive capacity increased from 
62 to 80 million tons annually. 

All five of these priorities are based on an estimate by 
the High Authority’s experts that by 1957-58 the demand 
for Community steel will be 50 million tons a year, com- 
pared with current production of 42 million. In order to 
produce this tonnage at competitive prices the steel industry 
must have at its disposal adequate supplies of raw materials 
at lower prices than now prevail. 


Fear of Unemployment 


The Assembly gave its full support to this statement of 
investment policy, but not before various critics had made 
it plain that certain of the objectives struck them as being 
much more important than others. They wanted the 
emphasis placed on high productivity and lower costs rather 
than on greater production. In particular they felt this 
policy should apply to the coal industry, where any setback 
to demand would create a disproportionately large unem- 
ployment problem ; for this reason they advocated that 
scarce resources should not be used to expand coal produc- 
tion to the point where every possible boom demand could 
be met out of domestic output. 

In the same spirit of caution, some Assembly members 
urged that special attention be given to schemes for retrain- 
ing redundant workers and placing them in new jobs—this 
process is called “ readaptation” in Community jargon. 
M. Monnet reassured them on this score by saying that of 
the $48 million that the High Authority will have collected 
by June from its levy on production in the Community, 
$7 million will be set aside for readaptation ; another $35 
million will be used for the credit fund to guarantee loans, 
$5 million for administration and $1 million for technical 
and economic research. 

Finally, ‘while approving the priorities that the High 
Authority has recommended as between the steel, coal and 
iron ore industries, members of the Assembly wanted to 
know more about the bases on which funds would be 
allocated to the individual firms themselves. Would it be 
considered more profitable to help a high-cost producer 
to lower his costs or to expand the output of someone who 
is already a low-cost producer ? The Authority replied that 
a series of comparative cost studies had been put in 
hand and that a detailed set of investment principles must 
await its findings. 
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“Just the Art of Being Kind” 


FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 


UBLIC interest in South Africa has switched from 

politics to cricket, but the politicians will be coming 
in to bat again at the end of January when Parliament 
reassembles. Dr Malan, who will be 80 in May, has handed 
over the leadership of the Cape Nationalist Party to Dr 
Donges. This was a blow for Mr Strijdom, the 
Transvaal Nationalist leader, who favoured Mr Louw. 
When Dr Malan retires, probably this year, the line of 
succession would appear to be: Mr Havenga, swiftly 
followed by Dr Donges. Mr Strijdom is very ambitious 
and is unlikely to take this lying down. A struggle for 
power within the Nationalist Party might precipitate a 
toenadering between “ moderate” Nationalists and those 
United Party MPs, believed to number about 19 if the five 
recently expelled “rebels” (who retain their seats) are 
included, who think the United Party’s only hope lies in 
compromising with the Nationalists. 

Some powerful Nationalists, including possibly Dr Malan, 
would like to put a brake on Mr Strijdom’s ambitions. 
There is traditional Cape Nationalist jealousy of Transvaal 
Nationalism. Mr Havenga wants financial stability, more 
capital from overseas, and an end of English-Afrikaner 
political bickering, which he feels is harming South Africa 
and endangering “ white civilisation.” Dr Donges is pos- 
sibly less concerned about English susceptibilities than Mr 
Havenga ; but he does want to be Prime Minister one day, 
instead of Mr Strijdom. It was Dr Donges who started the 
attack on the Coloured Vote which led to a clash between 
the Government and the Appeal Court. Dr Donges prob- 
ably feels he has burned his fingers sufficiently in that 
direction. If the Coloured Vote issue could be got out 
of the way, by agreement with a section of the United Party, 
Dr Donges (and Mr Havenga) would feel much happier. 


Trouble Over a Tea-party 


A section of the United Party has never been able to 
understand what all the fuss over the Coloured Vote was 
about. It feels that the removal of the Coloured voters from 
the common roll would be a small price to pay for what 
it calls “racial peace,” meaning a get-together with 
“moderate” Nationalists to defeat Mr Strijdom. The 
alternative seems to be not only a continuation of English- 
Afrikaner bickering, but also a prolonged sojourn in the 
political wilderness for the United Party. This section 
views with impatience and distaste Mr Strauss’s allegedly 
high-handed treatment of some United Party stalwarts who 
had tea with Dr Malan and discussed with him their 
differences with Mr Strauss over the Coloured Vote. One 
United Party supporter has described the manifestoes and 
counter-manifestoes accompanying Mr Strauss’s expulsion 
of the rebels as revealing “incredible petty differences.” 
Complaining that “ this sordid squabble >. . has profoundly 
shaken faith” in the United Party, he asks whether there 
really were any fundamental differences of policy between 
the United Party leadership and the rebels, and inclines to 
think that there were not. 

The correct answer seems to be that there were, and are, 
but that the United Party leadership signally failed to define 
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them. Mr Strauss has taken a fairly clear stand against 
expediency, in the shape of sacrificing the Coloured voters 
to please the so-called “‘ moderate ” Nationalists. But this 
stand is largely vitiated by his failure to disagree emphati- 
cally enough with the Nationalists on other issues, and 
especially a non-European policy as a whole. Mr Strauss 
boasts that he is “neither conservative nor liberal.” He 
opposes apartheid, but supports segregation. He denounced 
the Nationalists for provoking the non-Europeans, but sup- 
ported their legislation, including the notorious Flogging 
Bill. Many United Party supporters wonder why, when 
their leader swallows camels, he should strain at a gnat like 
the Coloured Vote and expel some leading United Party 
members for questioning the wisdom of his choice. 


United Party spokesmen who have stood staunchly by 
Mr Strauss during the great schism of the past few months 
are unfortunately no clearer about their ultimate objectives 
than he is. They excel in denunciations of the “ rebels ” 
and of the Nationalists ; but when asked what it is that 
they themselves stand for, they appear to experience great 
difficulty in returning an unambiguous answer. Mr Henry 
Tucker, the chairman of the Transvaal United Party, recently 
attempted to define United Party policy. The Nationalists, 
he said, sought only Afrikaner domination. The Federal 
Party was simply reviving the useless “ imperialist struggle ” 
of §0 years ago. And the United Party ? Mr Tucker pre- 
ferred, somewhat astonishingly, to answer in rhyme: 


So many faiths, so many creeds ; 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is what the whole world needs. 


Some people, and not only the “ rebels,” are beginning 
to think that it is the United Party as led by Mr Strauss 
that winds and winds. 


Mr Strauss’s problem is that a sharply defined policy 
which differed clearly from the Nationalists’ policies would 
almost inevitably be more liberal ; and he fears, perhaps 
rightly, that this would estrange voters. On the other hand, 
vague goodwill as limned in rhyme by Mr Tucker is hardly 
enough to stop the Nationalists. Hanging over the country’s 
head are stormclouds like the Nationalist plan to uproot 
hundreds of thousands of protesting non-Europeans in the 
large urban centres, in the name of apartheid. Faced by 
such specific threats to racial peace, the United Party simply 
dithers. It prefers to think of “ racial peace” as meaning 
good relations between English and Afrikaners, with the 
entire non-European problem disposed of by “ lifting it out 
of the arena of party politics °—whatever that might mean. 
Mr Strauss thinks such good relations can be achieved only 
by the country consenting to put him in power, instead of 
Dr Malan or any other Nationalist. The United Party 
“rebels ” think it can best be achieved by an alliance with 
“moderate ” Nationalists—at the cost of sacrificing both 
Mr Strauss and the Coloured voters. 


But neither policy seems likely to achieve racial peace in 
South Africa. Mr Strauss is a man without a policy who 
may soon find himself without a party. The struggle for 
power within the Nationalist Party, which has already 
begun, may encourage toenadering. But even a regrouping 
of the white political forces will not solve South Africa’s 
black problem. At best, it will check Mr Strijdom without 
appeasing the non-Europeans led by Mr Luthuli. The 


missing factor in the equation is a Smuts, whose broad 
vision would seem to have died with him. 
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and medicine to care for his health... 


‘The improv ement of crops 


has been the main business of Fisons 
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for a hundred years and more, 

almost since the science and production 
of chemical fertilizers bee in 

in recent years, Fisons have struck roots 
in the field of chemicals for medicine. 
Fisons today contribute to the harvests 


and health of the world 
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Almost every 
important 
lighting development 


in the last 50 years 


owes something 


to BT H 
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A series of high speed flashes from six Mazda electronic flash tubes enabled 
Roger Wood, F.I.B.P., F.R.P.S., to take this remarkable photograph. 


THE SAME RESEARCH and manufacturing resources which 
produced the first jet engine of Whittle design and the electrical 
power system of the Comet are also behind Mazda lamps. 

For half a century BTH has maintained its reputation for leader- 
ship in lighting. During that time many of its developments have 
become standard throughout the world. 

Here are three examples from literally hundreds of recent achieve- 


ments in the field of lighting. 
200,000 FEET OF FLEXIBLE LIGHTING 


A fluorescent lighting system that can 
readily be switched around to meet changes 
in the layout of the factory floor. This is 
one of the contributions to industrial 
lighting made by the development, by 
BTH, of universal lighting trunking. 

In addition to carrying lamps, re- 
flectors and auxiliary gear which can be 
sited anywhere along the production line, 
the trunking also carries other services, 
such as fire alarms, visual signals, clocks 
and “‘Music-While-You-Work”’. 

There are now two hundred thousand 
feet of Mazda trunking in factories all 
over the country. 


Increased productivity is dependent 
upon developments such as these; that is 
why BTH Research is always seeking new 
ways of providing more efficient and more 
economical lighting. 


EXPLOSIMETER 

The explosimeter is a device used on 
board tankers and in refineries to give 
warning of any dangerous concentration 
of inflammable gas. A vital part in the 
operation and reliability of the equipment 
is played by a special lamp which forms a 
ballast in the circuit. 

The manufacturers of the explosimeter 
asked BTH if such a ‘lamp’ could be 
manufactured for them in this country. 
The challenge was accepted and within a 
matter of weeks tests had been completed. 

The samples proved satisfactory, and 
yet another type of lamp was added to the 
many thousands (yes thousands — did 
you know that?) of different typés of 
lamps already manufactured by BTH. 





ON THE BALL 


The traditional method of floodlighting 
football fields and arenas has been to mount 
batteries of high powered projectors on a 
series of tall and costly towers; BTH 
lighting engineers were convinced, how- 
ever, that an entirely new approach should 
be made to the whole problem. 


It took two years to perfect the design 
of a glare-free projector which could be 
mounted only a few feet above the heads 
of the spectators. The results have been 
nothing short of spectacular. Players and 
supporters alike have acclaimed the new 
Mazda system which, by halving costs, 
has at last put floodlit football within the 
reach of every professional club and many 


amateur clubs. S 
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THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. 
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Profits Turn the Corner 


_ slump in profits is over. No crystal ball was 
needed to predict this event three months ago ; 
it was then forecast in these columns that company 
accounts published in the last quarter of 1953 would 
still show a drop in profits, but that the fall would be 
smaller than that revealed by accounts published in 
the earlier months of 1953. Facts can now replace 
guesses. The accounts of 661 public companies 
received between the beginning of October and the 
end of December show an average fall in trading profits 
of just over § per cent compared with their results for 
the previous year; reports published between July 
and September had- shown an average fall of nearly 
12 per cent, and those published between April and 
June one of To per cent. 

The trading years of most of these 661 companies 
ended in the summer. The sample includes 539 indus- 
trial companies, of which 159 drew up their accounts 
to June, 118 to July and August, and 141 to September. 
So their financial years began in the dusk of the reces- 
sion and ended in the dawn of the recovery. The year 
to last March showed a setback of 44 per cent in indus- 
trial production. In the year to last June industrial 
production was about one per cent lower than it had 
been in the previous twelve months. But in the year 
ended September, for which more than a quarter of 
these industrial companies reported, industrial produc- 
tion was about 3 per cent up on the previous year. 
Again, wholesale prices of “ materials used by industry ” 
declined in 1953, whereas they had collapsed in 19§2 ; 
hence, there was no repetition of the losses on industrial 
stocks caused by lower prices, and some sectors of 
industry which had borne the brunt of inventory losses 


-in 1952 often found recovery in 1953. 


The winter of 1953 will not, however, be remem- 
bered as the time when profits turned the corner so 


much as the time when equity dividends were freed 
from the bonds of voluntary restraint. It was Mr Clore 
and Mr Samuel who threw up the windows in the 
boardrooms to blow the cobwebs away. Directors 
would have banged those windows shut again if a cold 
wind had come in. Instead, the breeze raised tempera- 
tures and thawed the dividend freeze. But it has not 
been a heavy thaw. The gross trading profits of the 
661 companies have fallen from {238.2 million to 


% Rise or Fali in Grogs Trading Profits 
Above or Below Previous Year 
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{225.8 million, but thanks to the writing back of sub- 
stantial sums over-provided for tax in earlier years, 
their total income has fallen by only £4 million to {260 
million. And, following a fall of about £11 million 
in taxation on the current year’s profits, the net earnings 
available for equity distribution have risén from {59.4 
million to £68.7 million. Out of these earnings the 
companies paid in net ordinary dividends {27.6 million, 
compared with £24.5 million in the previous year. 
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These dividends are, however, entered in the accounts 
alter deducting income tax at the standard rate ; it fol- 
lows, therefore, that about {£14 million of the apparent 
increase of £3 million in equity dividends reflects the 
reduction in the standard rate of taxation from gs. 6d. 
to gs. in the £. More money—not a lot- more—has 
gone into the shareholders’ pockets, but over one-third 


a 


of it has come from Mr Butler’s tax concession (which 
applies equally to other incomes as well as dividends). 
Ordinary dividends before tax have been increased from 
{46.7 million to {50.2 million, equivalent to 15} and 
1§} per cent respectively on the companies’ issued 
ordinary capital, and representing in each case no more 


ti ¢ 
a2 


an a return of just under 6 per cent on their “ net 
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worth.” Nor have the companies been uniformly 
liberal. Equity dividends declared by companies in 
three industrial groups (tobacco, miscellaneous manu- 
facturing and silk and rayon) and in the two 
plantation groups (tea and rubber) are smaller than 
they were a year ago ; the dividends received by share- 
holders in the clothing and footwear companies caught 
in this sample show no change at all, though profits 
are higher. 

A marked change in the working capital commit- 
ments of industry has helped in unfreezing dividends. 
Stocks held by the 661 companies were {19.6 million 
lower than a year earlier, and in the same year 
“debtors ” were reduced by about £3 million. Funds 
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ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
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Compatites 661 Companies 
€ us Latest Previous Latest 
Ye: Year Year Year 





Capital (Parent 


Companies) :— | and, property 
ebent 154,171 | 161,252 and plant 776,447 | 831,93 
158,193 |. 159,582 Less depreciation 195,184 221,39 
(6.46 547 
618.831 646.381] | 681,263 | 610,538 
Reserves and | 
Surplus :-— 
¢ 142.9¢ 151,186 
Trade investments 44,260 j 47,934 
4 6 < 5] 
Total Capital, 
Reserves and 
Surplus {,095,830 | 1,170,318 
Intangible assets. . 44,364 §1,282 
23.628 24,436 
Current Liabdili- Current Assets:- | 
ties and pro- Stocks .... .»| 449,163 429 59% 
visions :-— i Debtors wesee t - £83,718 280,536 
71,391 | 63,511 Gilt-edged secs... 22,328 33,153 
400,810 402,020 Other marketable 
89,712 88,819 ves its 112,754 112,924 
24,715 21,098 SO 6 ss ae she 168,236 204,245 
| 586,628 575,448 1,036,199 | 1,060,448 
} . : 
| 1,706,086 1,770,202 1,706,086 | 1,770,202 
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| 661 Companies 
i 
rotal | Earnings for 
Income | Ordinary Capital* 
Previou Latest Previous Lates 
Yea Yea Year Year 
pn ee ee ve 
Consumption Trades :— | 
Breweries 5 an 32,576 | 33,828 | 7174 8,915 
Clothing and footwear .. ‘ 2.944 | 4,579 | v7 9.30 
Entertainment si eo ‘ oon 633 702 | Dr. 17 Dr. 26 
Food and confectionery ... d 15,379 | 15,606 | 3,398 3,058 
Hotels and restaurants. . , 771 | 804 } 123 165 
Shops and stores ‘ ; | §,721 | 5,704 | SUT 1,350 
Tobacco ..... v ; 192 74 | 5 Dr. 8 
We calc v cave eg kcde eek ean 58,216 61,297 | $1,562 | 14,384 
| 1 
Capital Industries -— 
Building ....... eX ckeee 9.668 9,761 | 2 0N4 537 
Engineering 21,240 20,704 4.4823 5.845 
Iron and stee! 17,421 14,796 4,899 | 5, 585 
Sh pbu iding a ‘ 3,429 4,178 746 | 1101 
Toe a ak oan 51,858 49,439 12,552 | 14,868 
General Industries :— 
Chemicals and paint eacoeeus 3,142 | 4,261 Dr. Sil Dr. 24 
Electrical manufacturing ies 9051 | 8.746 | 2 256 | 2.225 
Motors, cveles and aircraft 42,477 | 45,825 10,436 12,735 
Newspapers, paper and printing 5,170 | 4,766 991 1,34 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 27,448 22,352 | 6,757 213 
POE hss cance Cees cabeasus 87,288 85,950 19,929 | 21,489 
Utilities and Services :— | | 
Canals and docks.. a ree! Fe Ses i aes | eee avs 
Electricity supply 987 | 812 | 7 7€ 
(as oe eeee | «* eee ** 
Shipy ees | 5,751 | 3,375 1,276 1120 
Telegraph and telephone oa as soe ot 
[ramus and buses... ied 1,288 | 1,232 | 878 c 
Warehousing -| QA] 2,499] 402 | 59 
Waterworks.......... ere a } 
WN Soins, ben cu htt 10,137 | —-7,918 2,133 2,091 
Textiles :-— | 
COMM Sah isioucckiackocesdute 9,063 | 8,724 | 2,892 | 3,919 
Silk and rayon.. Bo sans 973 697 112 | &7 
Wool.... pas tis : 2.338 | 1,876 578 744 
Other textiles att aoe i : a eka 4,056 | 5,092 Ht) 1,015 
WO oo So ak tek 16,430 | 16,389 | 4,182 5,765 
Fuel — | i ‘ j 
eek inc sea aeg eed 2,147 2,694 446 | 748 
ic edad cinweestiararoue 13,944 | 13,903 2,796 3,687 
Se bs scnchaiiis ass Raiecclipnie oc Sela aRitalasiacie 
WORE c ciccuda peseneeder deen 16,091 | 16,597 3,242 4,435 
Plantations == 
RUE A wetevaGeig® weet inaned 7,619 | 4,506 | 1,531 | 983 
DR cain sd cacactebesecsas ad 2418} 2,416 | 519 | 328 
re es can ee emnepae penpeerseieenie tae 
TOO Sack bes Vasaeapcseees | 10,037 | 6,922 | 2,050 © 1,305 
Finance :— Pees ee x 
Finance and land............... | 7,358 8,394 | * 1,577 | 1,920 
Trusts as 6,665 7,110 | 2,162 2,424 
MOR itis buat lavcdes 14,023! 15,504, 3,739| 4,344 
Total, All Groups .......... | 264,080 | 260,016 | 59,389 | 68,681 





* Includes amounts retained by subsidiaries attributable to parent company. 
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vere thus released for fixed capital investment, though 
ot, it seems, urgently employed, also to reinforce 
guid balances. These 661 companies reduced their 
ink overdrafts by about £8 million, added about 
11 million to their investment portfolios and about 
36 million to their cash balances. The December 
latter Companies pursued liquidity rather than new 
»vestment in stocks and plant or dramatic increases 
dividend payments. 


* 


The differing experience of these industrial groups 
n last quarter’s agalysis is set down in detail on pages 
269 and 270 of this issue. With the exception of the 
obacco and oil groups, the sample is sufficiently wide 

justify generalisation. Against the general trend, ten 
f the twenty-three groups have reported higher trading 
profits. These ten groups can be divided into two 
categories. First, there are the capital goods groups— 
notably building, shipbuilding and motor and aircraft 
manufacture—which continued to prosper throughout 
the 1951-52 recession and whose profits have so far 
been bolstered either by the indirect aid of the Govern- 
ment (through, for instance, the defence and housing 
programmes), or by the continued existence of demand 
accumulated from the war years. In the second 
category (which includes the brewery, clothing 
and footwear, shops and stores, “other companies,” 
chemicals and paint, wool and other textile groups) 
fall those industries that suffered a loss in trade and 
losses on stocks in 1951 amd 1952 and have since 
benefited from the recovery in demand. 

For some industries the recovery has been slow and 
painful ; companies, for example, in the cotton and silk 


Safety in 


T is said in the ceal industry that on at least one 
occasion in the thirties a colliery management was 
convicted of a breach of a particular mining regulation 
that had in fact been amended out of existence some 
time before—and nobody noticed. The tale may be 
apochryphal. But the safety code in British coal mines 
is still formally based on a 43-year-old statute which 
in some respects was out of date when it was passed, 
and which has since become so encrusted with amend- 
ing regulations and new interpretations that on many 
points of mining practice even an expert may have to 
guess what the law really says. The Coal Mines Act 
of 1911 was designed for an industry in which coal was 
won at the point of the miner’s pick and composed of 
3,000 mines owned by some 1,500 companies. The 
Mines and Quarries Bill that came up for second reading 
in the Commons this week is designed primarily as a 


251 
and rayon groups still report a fall in profits. Nor, on 
the other hand, can the boom in all sectors of the 
capital goods industries go on for ever. Indeed, light 
and heavy engineering companies (grouped in this 
analysis as “ engineering ” and “iron and steel”) have 
reported a drop in earnings. Profits earned by these 
companies climbed so high that a fall was inevitable, 
but this decline must have been associated with 
a slackening in orders. It may be significant that the 
engineering and iron and steel groups—to say nothing 
of the shipbuilding group which still shows a rise in 
profits though orders are waning—show increases in 
stocks and work in progress concurrently with a fall in 
profits. But a rise in stocks is not always involuntary ; 
the wool group seems to have reached a deliberate 
decision to re-stock to meet future demands. 

Profits as a whole have turned the corner, not with 
the slick precision of the racing motorist, but rather 
with the uneasy fumblings of the learner driver. They 
should accelerate now that a further increase in indus- 
trial production has shifted them into a higher gear. 
But the quickest get-away is likely to be shown by 
companies in the consumption trades which were badly 
hit in the recession ; profits earned from the sale of 
capital goods will respond less readily, if at all. The 
brake on earnings in general, which is likely to be 
applied by rising costs (especially wage costs), by stiffer 
competition in the world’s markets, or by the backwash 
of an American recession, may not occur until after the 
end of March. There» should be impressive profits 
announcements during the next six months, and some 
further increase in dividends. But these six months will 
not be a time for counting blessings so much as a time for 
trying to penetrate the future—which may not be easy. 


the Mines 


framework for safety regulation in an industry in which 
80 per cent of coal is cut by machine, composed of 900 
pits with one owner, the National Coal Board— 
which, incidentally, has its own safety organisation, 
employing about three times as many officials as the 
mining inspectorate. 

It was the steady change in organisation over 30 
years, even more than the transformation in technique, 
that made the 1911 Act obsolete. Even when it was 
passed, in the days when a typical colliery company 
owned one or two mines, the Act’s neat division of 
responsibility for safety in mining between a trinity— 
owner, agent, and manager—had to be strained to suit 
the facts. The assumption that an owner bore no 


responsibility for the technical operation of a mine was 
always in part a legal fiction—for even the decision that 
coal shall be worked at a given cost, in a given mine, 
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is a decision that governs technique. But between the 
wars, as more and more of the country’s coal production 
began to be concentrated into the hands of large com- 
bines that set up common technical services for the 
mines under their control, the legal convention, under 
which the single mine manager—captain of the ship— 
took undivided responsibility for all technical opera- 
tions within the pit, corresponded less and less ade- 
quately with mining realities. With the biggest amalga- 
mation of all, the National Coal Board, the common 
services proliferated, particularly. in connection with 
the massive technical reorganisation of the industry ; 
and, inevitably, more of the decisions were taken out 
of the manager’s power. Yet these changes in the 
making of decisions were not accompanied by a re- 
allocation of legal responsibility for the possible con- 
sequences of those decisions. In practice, as Knock- 
shinnock tragically showed, the effect was sometimes 
to remove the real responsibility from the manager but 
to put it nowhere else. 

The new Bill goes as far as the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power could be expected to go in letting mining 
responsibility fall where the power is exercised. It 
does not, as has been proposed, adopt any principle that 
the man responsible for a decision, far up perhaps in 
the Coal Board hierarchy and far away from the mine 
where safety may be affected, shall take full responsi- 
bility. But it allows the owner—and though the Bill 
deals with other mines and quarries, these provisions 
are essentially addressed to one owner, the Coal Board 
—to appoint specific persons to secure the fulfilment of 
his responsibilities for safety under the Bill ; it leaves 
prime responsibility with the mine manager “ subject 
to any instructions given to him by or on behalf of 
the owner ”’; and further it safeguards the manager by 
giving him a right to refuse to execute instructions 
from above until these are confirmed in writing by a 
specially authorised, and qualified, superior. The legal 
responsibility is thus still focused on the individual 
manager ; but if his superiors in the line of production 
management or experts on the technical staff are 
authorised by the Board to take overriding decisions, 
they may have to bear the legal responsibility for doing 
sO. 

* 


This redistribution of mining responsibility is the 
most important way in which the new Bill brings 
mining safety laws up to date. To meet the technical 
changes that have occurred and will go on, it couches 
many of its main safety rules in terms of principle, 
leaving the details to be filled in by regulations made 
by the Minister. This will involve the Ministry, if and 
when the Bill becomes law, in producing a body of 
regulations that will reproduce the existing safety code 
in mining, amended and in some respects extended as it 
sees fit in the light of modern mining conditions. This 
delegated legislation—not, by the way, to be subject to 
Parliamentary prayer, though the Minister is enjoined 
to consider objections from the persons affected—can 
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thus be amended at his will to suit the development ot 
mining technique. Parliament, like the mining interests 
who were consulted last year before drawing up this Bill, 
is thus being asked for broad approval of a safety code 
it has not seen yet—and of which, for example, the cost 
cannot yet be estimated. 

The financial memorandum to the bill states “as 
this is essentially a revision of the existing Acts, it will 
not result in any foreseeable increase in expenditure.” 
That is true for the Government. For mining operators 
such as the National Coal Board, there seems no doubt 
that it will mean a considerable increase in expenditure. 
The widened legal responsibilities laid upon operators 
for the prevention of dust and the safeguarding of 
underground haulage systems, for example, may be 
costly ; moreover, some of the bill’s provisions. may 
have the effect of placing the mineowner almost in the 
situation of an “automatic insurer against any foolish- 
ness or mischance that occurs from portal to portal” 
without specifically saying so. 

This bill, which for the first time lumps coal mining 
in with the other mining and quarry industries of the 
country, is a bill that ordinarily might be expected to be 
improved in the committee stage ; it is in fact to, go to 
standing committee. But the form in which it is laid 
out, setting broad principles rather than detailed implica- 
tions, may make the framing of useful amendments 
particularly difficult. Moreover, such expert opinion as 
may be applied to it in committee may be rather lop- 
sided. The miners have many members in Parliament ; 
the colliery managers can probably find a friend or two ; 
and mine and quarry owners outside coal may find a 
voice to put their points of view. But the largest mine- 
owner in the country, the National Coal Board, has 
few friends in Parliament ; neither its present masters 
nor its ideological allies are likely to put its point of 


view where it differs—legitimately—from Government 
or miners. 


The Coal Board was of course consulted on the general 
principles of this bill, and will be consulted when 
detailed regulations are being drawn up. It has certainly 
given no public hints of its own reactions to the bill as 
published. No doubt it feels itself precluded from doing 
so, though the point of etiquette is a new one. Yet when 
expert opinion is brought to bear on so technical a bill, 
it is anomalous that the largest employer concerned— 
which will bear, or pass on to the consumer, most of 
the eventual cost—should be the only interested party 
unheard. Perhaps those members who as former coal- 
owners have so long been the most searching and 
expert Parliamentary critics of the National Coal Board, 
may once again represent the point of view of colliery 
ownership upon the safety code suited to British. coal 
mining in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Nobody doubts the need for the utmost safety in 
mining ; but the country needs to know how the search 
for greater safety should be combined with efficiency 
and innovation—and rather more than it has learned 
so far about the cost. 
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Blur from Sydney 


HE agreed communique issued by the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers at the close of the Sydney confer- 
ence at the end of last week has done a little, but only a 
very little, to clear up the confusions caused in London 
by the cabled reports—reports varying apparently from the 
ficial but garbled to the semi-inspired and the merely 
guessed—while it was sitting. This unfortunate result is a 
sad commentary upon the arrangements made for releases 
news or “background” information. In the circum- 
stances, it is perhaps understandable that London officials 
are now reluctant to comment upon the earlier reports, and 
nstead take their stand solely upon the one communique 
to which the Ministers formally subscribed. But this 
attitude simply makes the confusion the more tantalising. 
For the earlier reports, undependable though most of them 
undoubtedly were, had seemed to promise some reasonably 
clear-cut information and some quantitative assessments, 
whereas the actual communique is not noticeably Jess vague 
than such documents customarily are. 


* 
. 

That, as the first article in this issue emphasises, is un- 
fortunately especially true at most of the points at which 
the communique approaches the widest issues of sterling 
area policy—notably the attitude that the Commonwealth 
would hope to adopt in the event of any considerable inten- 
sification of pressure from an American recession. The com- 
munique emphasises that the Commonwealth’s aim, if there 
is “some uncertainty about the future” (how masterly 
an understatement that is), would be to “inspire confi- 
dence” and “sustain production and trade and sound 
development ”—but gives no hint at all of the steps it 
would take in pursuit of these objectives. On a few of 
the matters it does, however, provide some more intelligible 
pointers. The most notable of these suggests a shift in 
the priorities attached to dollar exports. Although the con- 
ference is said to have put “ earliest main emphasis ” on 
dollar earnings and although it stresses that there must be 
no relaxation of efforts to achieve a dollar surplus, it affirms 
that “it is just as important today that we should earn 
a substantial surplus in other non-dollar currencies.” There 
must be “ intensive efforts over the whole field of exports.” 
In its consideration of this and all other efforts to strengthen 
the balance of payments of the Commonwealth, the con- 
ference virtuously puts emphasis upon the importance of 
realistic domestic policies. It acknowledges that in this 


context “more remains to be done” ; but then says that 
“our Governments will continue to follow the policies 
which have served satisfactorily in the past year.” Obviously 
no great change in policy is in contemplation anywhere, 
though there may be some “ adjustments.” 


Finance for Development 


_ one point at which the confusion caused by the 
earlier reports has been best dispelled is that of 
Britain’s role in the finance of Commonwealth development. 
The concession that Britain has made in its attitude towards 
lending in the Commonwealth does not, as some had 
expected, promise a wide opening of the door to the London 
market. It is precisely of the limited kind surmised in these 
columns last week. Approaches by Commonwealth 
Governments for loans need not now be limited to specific 
projects but may relate to borrowings “in support of 
general programmes of development.” But these pro- 
grammes, to be eligible for finance from the London market, 
will still have to conform to the “ general policy of con- 
centrating on the improvement of the sterling area’s balance 
of payments ” and will have to be backed by an “ adequate 
contribution ” from local resources. In principle, the basic 
conditions for finance from London are maintained, but in 
practice the overseas governments will encounter some 
latitude. 

The Chancellor himself, however, has apparently since 
made it plain that there is no intention to make new cuts 
within Britain in order to provide the export resources 
needed to give substance to this “special effort” in 
Commonwealth finance. That being so, the chances of any 
substantial expansion of British lending are in fact virtually 
identical with the chances of expansion of Britain’s own 
production and of at least the maintenance of present com- 
petitiveness of British goods. Neither the would-be 
borrowers nor the British authorities should be under any 
ilusions about the extent of those chances now. 

The communique gives no estimates of the target surplus 
that Britain would like to reach to permit its full participa- 
tion in Commonwealth development overseas. Nor does 
it venture upon any forecasts of the sterling area’s balance 
of payments as a whole, so that the estimates that figured 
in last week’s message are left without confirmation ; but 
it has been indicated in London that the surplus for the 
twelve months to mid-1954 is expected to be about £200 
million less than in the previous year. In the communique 
itself the only quantitative statements relate to the past— 
to the estimate that in 1952-53 the sterling area had a total 
surplus of “ over £400 million ” on its transactions with the 
rest of the world, compared with a deficit of nearly £1,000 
million in 19§1-§2. 


Realism from the Bankers 


EVEN of the annual surveys from the chairmen of the 
S leading banks have appeared during the past week. 
They reveal, as usual, a wide area of common ground, as 





well as some notable differences at particular points. But 
on one vital issue their unanimity stands out strikingly. 
Britain’s evident progress during the past year, which all 
of them acknowledge, has not soothed any of them into 
complacency. On the contrary, in tones of varying urgency, 
they all utter warnings—necessarily, they are familiar ones 
—for the future. Perhaps the most austere analysis is that 
from Lord Balfour of Burleigh, chairman of Lloyds Bank, 
who in the course of a comparative survey of experience 
atter the two world wars shows that since 1950 Britain’s 
record of production and exports has compared unfavour- 
ably with that of other Western European countries. He 
attributes this lag, and many deep-seated maladies of 
Britain’s economy, to over-taxation and “ creeping ” inflation 
—and obviously regards both conditions as still present. 
The prospect, he says, “ must still occasion grave concern 
until productive investment at home has been greatly in- 
creased and until a substantial and enduring external surplus 
has been built up.” 

Mr A. W. Tuke, of Barclays, appears to deny the con- 
tinuance of inflation, yet his warning is hardly less severe. 
He emphasises that if another series of claims for higher 
wages for the same work is conceded, “we may be thrown 
back into a state of crisis caused quite simply by the impos- 
sibility of selling our manufactured goods abroad.” He 
also remarks that the progress of the past two years may 
all be wasted unless the government tackles the problem 
of its expenditure in a “sterner and more businesslike 
way.” This question of retrenchment—which leads him 
on to a cogent plea for incentive reliefs-in taxation, especially 
for the middle classes, by way of concessions in earned 
income allowance—is Mr Tuke’s main theme ; but, like the 
wages problem, it also figures in the statements from the 
other chairmen. 


* 


The distinctive feature in a vigorous maiden address 
from Mr D. J. Robarts, the recently elected chairman 
of the National Provincial, is an uninhibited plea for 
sterling convertibility “ as soon as practicable.” Mr Robarts 
does not regard the uncertainfies about America’s policies 
as any sufficient excuse for inaction by Britain—which 
he exhorts to be a “good debtor,” notably by “ rooting 
out the inflationary tendences -which still persist.” To 
secure the vitally needed expansion of exports, he contends, 
it is above all necessary for British exporters to be able to 
quote firm prices, without “escalator” clauses; and 
argues that they cannot unless Britain has a_ stable 
system of prices and exchange. Lord Harlech, of 
the Midland Bank, takes the more general view that 
convertibility must wait upon America—and he then 
leaves it rather in doubt whether he would approve such 
a step even if the wider circumstances were propitious. 
Again, after surveying the several phases of British 
monetary policy since 1931, he contrasts the present phase 
of “ partial” internal flexibility, combined with a fixed 
exchange parity, with the prewar phase of (more or less) 
fluctuating exchange rates combined with cheap money. 
Given the uncertainties of the balance of payments, the 
insufficiency of productive investment and the rising trend 
of consumption, he regards the recent efforts of the 
Government to liberalise the economy as “a_ striking 
act of faith ”’—which will not be justified unless Britain 
exerts “all the energy and resourcefulness that can be 
mustered” in support of exports and competitive power. 
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From Exports to Bids 


HE problem of exports fittingly plays a particularly 
T prominent part in the statements from two of the 
three northern banks—the District and Williams Deacon’s 
—whilst Mr A. H. Bibby, of Martins, takes this same 
problem as the starting point of his reasoned plea for tax 
reforms to promote incentive. Like Mr Tuke, he asks for 
a withdrawal of the limit upon earned income allowance ; 
and considers that there will be no “ realistic” incentive 
until the effective top rate of taxation is not more than 
25 per cent on incomes of up to £20 a week and not 
more than 75 per cent on incomes in the higher categories. 
In a rather disquieting survey of export prospects, Sir 
Eric Carpenter, of Williams Deacon’s, makes the impor- 
tant point that the past year’s relatively good showing 
arises from orders received some time ago; now 
orders are harder to get. He is convinced that an “era 
of intense competition” lies ahead. This feeling is 
plainly shared by Sir Thomas Barlow, of the District, 
who regards trading conditions as “exceedingly difficult.” 
Sir Thomas’s deduction from the experience since 1951 
is that “no major group of our exports appears to be 
really strong enough to hold its own against external 
pressures ”"—a conclusion that enables him to reiterate, 
in slightly altered form, his earlier championship of the 
manufacturers of consumer goods, including a scrapping of 
purchase tax. He believes that these goods may be saleable 
abroad when capital goods are not. It is a tenuous argu- 
ment ; but it is understandable that the textile industries, 
which Sir Thomas obviously had in mind, should feel 
strongly both about purchase tax and about the priorities 
that have at times been given to exports of capital goods. 

Amid the wealth of good counsel from the bankers two 
oddities stand out. In’ a reference to the vexed issue 
of “take-over” bids, Mr Bibby admits that some of 
these are “ obviously economically sound propositions ” ; 
but he then goes on to affirm that too often the “ victims ” 
are companies that have virtuously responded to dividend 
restraint and have financed expansion by plough-backs 
instead of by competing for capital in the open market. 
But—to counter a dubious generalisation by a safer one— 
if these pre-empted resources are successfully employed 
to yield their best economic return, the companies never 
will be, or need not be, “victims” at all, for the bidder 
will be defeated. But if the assets are not yielding a proper 
return, then even the bidder who “ merely ” wishes to take 
possession of them will generally be performing an economic 
service to the community. The other oddity comes from Mr 
Tuke. He is alarmed that the financial pressures upon 
private businesses (with which almost everyone now sym- 
pathises) may: give opportunities to a “mere financier” 
to buy a business and make a “handsome” profit by 
reselling it. This, he fantastically declares, “is the 
apotheosis of the spiv, and the damnation of honest business 
men.” Can such ideas be made to flow beside closely- 
reasoned pleas for incentives, for the freer economy, and 
for productivity ? 


Terms of Trade- Improve 


FTER four months of stability, the terms of trade bowed 
out 1953 with one more dip in Britain’s favour, A 
decline of one point to 85 (1952=100) in the index of 
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import prices, coupled with the maintenance of the export 
price index at 96, reduced the terms of trade by one point 
io 89. The fall in import prices reflected mainly a drop 
of two points to 93 in the index of food imports, owing 
ro seasonally lower prices of fruit and vegetables and lower 
prices for grain. The favourable movement in the terms 
f trade, which can take most of the credit for the improve- 
ment in Britain’s balance of payments, was almost con- 
nuous between May, 1951, and May, 1953. During this 
me the index fell from a peak of 114 to 91. Since then 
he movement has been slight. It would be unwise to 
expect the decline to continue ; and for the sake of Britain’s 
‘ports a marked decline might even be undesirable. The 
I] in import prices has naturally been greatest in raw 
saterials, thanks to the collapse of the Korean boom in 
mmodity prices. The price index for imported raw 
materials—over one-third of Britain’s total imports—fell 
from a peak of 125 in May, 1951, to 80 in June last year, 
and has since been almost stable. Between 1952 and 1953 
the volume of Britain’s imports of raw materials is estimated 
have increased by one-tenth to a record high level, but 
the value, at £1,284 million c.i..f in 1953, was £426 million 
’ wer than in 1951 (when the volume was greater than in 
j any previous year), and £114 million lower than in 1952. 
Apart from textiles, prices of exports have not dropped 
far below their peaks. The index of metals and engineering 
exports, which together account for about half of Britain’s 
export trade, has fallen by only four points from a peak 
f 103 in December, 1952. The index of “ other manu- 
facturers ” has fallen by 12 points from a peak of 103 in 
June, 19§2.. The index of textiles, which soared to 121 
September, 1951, fell to 91. by November, 1952, but 
nad recovered to 94 by September last year, and rose— 
perhaps ominously—by a further point in December. 


Bigger Coal Exports 


Rs selling achievements in the export field can be 
judged by quantities as well as by values. Unfortu- 
nately, quantities are not uniformly available over the full 

range of British exports, but it is possible to pick a number 

of trades where the upward trend in exports has not been 

broken. These include coal: exports reached their highest 

postwar figure in 1953 at just under 14 million tons and 

the rise of the last three years has been encouraging—from 

7-8 million tons in 1951 and 11.8 million in 1952. In post- 

war trade negotiations coal exports have often been a 
bargaining counter to be offered where they would bring 

back the best return in the kind of imports Britain needed. 

The figures still show traces of that phase. Denmark 

7 remained the biggest customer for coal. But Italy has 
become the second largest and British coal exports to 

Western Germany have jumped by nearly 1 million tons. 

Steel has also enjoyed a strong export demand. Exports 

for 1953 were 2,639,357 tons, compared with 2,498,689 

tons in 1952 and 2,602,634 tons in 1951. The modest 


setback of 1952 was thus more than made good. Exports 
of refined petroleum, too, pulled more than their weight, 
rising (in figures not very often used by oilmen) to 1,832 
million gallons in 1953, compared with 1,305 million 
gallons in 1952 and 775 million in 1951, a product of the 
great expansion in the British refinery industry. 
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In a further big group of British exports consisting 
largely of consumer goods the 1953 recovery was sharp and 
welcome, but the whole of the 1952 setback was not 
recovered. The woollen group provides a useful example. 
These exports amounted to {139.8 million in 1953, com- 
pared with {123.9 million in 1952, but with {178.6 million 
in 1951. Quantities are not available throughout the group 
but in certain main classes, such as carpets, woven worsted 
fabrics and woven woollen fabrics, the recovery was only 
partial. The cotton figures were much more disappoint- 
ing. They showed a further decline in value and, so far 
as the returns particularise, in quantity too. The group 
total was £133.4 million, compared with £148.0 million in 
1952 and {209.4 million in 1951. The biggest item, 
woven piece goods, dropped from 864 million square yards 
in 19§1 to 711 million in 19§2 and 709 million in 1953. 


The Comet under Scrutiny 


in the House of Commons about last week’s Comet 
disaster off Elba was intended to stop further speculation 
about the cause of the accident until the court of inquiry 
has made its report. It is not likely to have any such effect. 
Mr Lennox-Boyd confirmed reports that since the wrecked 
aircraft lies outside Italian territorial waters, the inquiry 
will be carried out by the British government, and when 
pressed, said that he agreed with the chairman of British 
Overseas Airways Corporation that sabotage could not be 
ruled out as a possible cause of the accident. No amount 
of pleading that “no more importance should be attached 
to this particular aspect than to many causes as much, 
but no more, important” can undo the effect caused by 
the open references that have been made to possible 
sabotage during the past week. It appears to be fairly 
firmly established that an explosion took place inside the 
aircraft, and the opportunities for such an explosion having 
been caused by any of the aircraft’s accessories are few. 
Should it be possible to rule these out as the source of 
the explosion, it would not be the first time that evidence 
of deliberate sabotage has been found in a civil airliner. 

It was with the same object of checking speculation 
about the soundness of the Comet’s structure that the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough took the 
unusual step this week of giving an interim report on its 
examination of the Comet wreck recovered at Calcutta early 
last year. The wreckage consists of most of the Comet’s 
tail, a number of crumpled pieces of metal that account for 
a substantial portion of both wings, and a few fragments 
of fuselage that escaped destruction by fire, including the 
sorry remains of one seat. These have been sufficient to 
establish that the two parts of the tailplane came off one 
after the other, floating down to escape serious’ damage. 
After that the wings broke and the fuselage crashed in 
flames. This confirms the general conclusions reached by 
the Indian court of inquiry, and goes beyond it by providing 
conclusive proof that there was no structural weakness in 
the tail or anywhere in the aircraft. The tail broke because 
it was subjected to an abnormally, or rather unexpectedly, 
heavy load that could only have been caused by “ conditions 
in the atmosphere ”—that is by the storm. A great deal of 
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work still remains to be done, but whether it will ever be 
possible to get to the bottom of the matter, and find out 
how heavy a load was applied to the tail and how abnormal 
it was, is doubtful when one critical piece of data, the for- 
ward speed of the aircraft, will never be known. 


* 


The importance attached by the RAE to these conclu- 
sions is not merely due to a desire to vindicate the Comet. 
The risk of structural failure from metal fatigue is the 
recurrent nightmare of all acrodynamicists concerned with 
high-speed, high-flying civil aircraft ; military designers do 
not expect their aircraft to last long enough for fatigue to 
trouble them. Air gusts that apply sudden, interm:éttent 
loads to aircraft structures can, after a long period of time, 
cause this phenomenon of fatigue when the metal fails 
suddenly and without warning. Its onset cannot be detected 
by any method yet known. The RAE tests to destruction 
six complete sets of components of any new aircraft before a 
certificate of airworthiness is granted so that the life of the 
components can be predicted in advance, but this is a crude 
and unsatisfactory safeguard. An attempt has been made 
to build up a body of evidence by testing to destruction first 
60 new Meteor tailplanes, using them as small-scale wing 
models and accelerating the normal loads experienced in 
flight, and later complete aircraft structures. The first 
Comet prototype is now undergoing the same process. 
The Comet is the first civil aircraft to be subjected to 
the severe air conditions of high altitude, still largely 
uncharted territory. On the results of the RAE’s Comet 
tests, therefore, depends much of the future design of civil 


airliners. 


Plans for Road Haulage 


HE first sales of road haulage units back to private 
ar owners are not going very well, and the British Trans- 
port Commission is planning to develop the road services 
left to it under denationalisation with a proper commercial 
aggressiveness. Those are the implications of two separate 
statements on road haulage made this week; since the 
Transport Commission was concerned with both, the alarm 
of the private Road Haulage Association is understandable, 
though its public complaint was merely petulant. 

In the first list of road haulage units offered for sale 217 
of the 398 units on offer comprised vehicles only ; they 
covered only 690 of the 3,154 vehicles in the whole list. 
The Commission and the Road Haulage Disposals Board 
stated this week that effective tenders had been received 
for 215 of the 217 “ vehicles-only” units ; the highest 
tenders had been accepted for 136 units totalling 350 
vehicles, all tenders had been rejected for 65 units of some 
300 vehicles, and decisions have still to be made about the 
remaining 14 units for which tenders were put in. So far, 
one further list of units for sale has been published and 
a third is expected shortly ; but the three together will 
cover only about 10,000 of the 30,000 state lorries to be 
sold. 

Last year’s Act would leave the Commission with 3,500 
of the haulage vehicles it now owns even if: every other 
lorry is sold to private owners. The Transport Commission 
has now announced that it intends to act as a general clear- 
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ing-house for road services even after the resale is com- 
pleted, booking orders and passing these to its own or 
private haulage operators. This is obviously a convenient 
arrangement during the possibly long-drawn-out period of 
disposal ; whether it will be acceptable to customers and 
to private operators after that remains to be seen. The 
Commission plans to operate the vehicles it has left in three 
groups, as a general haulage fleet, as “ Pickfords” for 
moving furniture and special indivisible loads, and as at 
present on exclusive hire contracts to particular traders. It 
has encountered a legal difficulty over the vehicles that 
it has out on contract: though the Act may require it to 
sell them, it has no power to compel a trader to give up the 
contract, or to transfer that contract to any new owner of 
the vehicles. The Commission’s statement referred once 
again to the “ Carter Paterson” network of railway feeder 
and delivery vehicles, which it cannot retain under the 
Act. It ts discussing with the Disposals Board the possi- 
bility that the section of the Act allowing new companies 
to be set up “ to avoid disruption ” might be used here. 


Green Light for VHF? 


HE report of the Television Advisory Committee on the 

future of sound broadcasting in the very high frequen- 
cies will be read with approval by BBC engineers who have 
ambitions for 51 new sound broadcasting stations on VHF 
and who are known to favour the use of the frequency 
modulation system, as opposed to the existing amplitude 
modulation, for those services. The Committee’s majority 
report is overwhelmingly in favour both of VHF transmis- 
sions and of the use of frequency modulation ; it agrees 
with the BBC that while VHF is an “ unwelcomed compli- 
cation”’ it is necessary to supplement the now inadequate 
sound services provided on long and medium waves. 

In a minority report, however, Mr C. O. Stanley, one of 
the two radio industry representatives on the Committee, 
dissents strongly and at some length from the views of his 
colleagues. He is not wholly convinced even of the neces- 
sity for VHF transmissions ; as a radio manufacturer he no 
doubt has in mind the reaction to sets roughly one-third 
dearer than at present or to the adaptors costing £§ to £15 
that would be needed to convert existing sets to VHF. If 
VHF services are inevitable, Mr Stanley pleads for caution 
in introducing them, and suggests that the television ser- 
vices should be the first candidate for attention. There 
are indications that he is far from happy at the decision to 
allocate the comparatively narrow Band 11 to VHF sound 
broadcasting, or with the Committee’s plan to leave the 
police and fire services in undisturbed and undis- 
puted tenancy of the most valuable wavelengths on that 
band. But his major difference with the Committee’s 
report is on the question of FM as opposed to AM. All 
existing sound broadcasting, including that on present and 
future television sound channels, uses AM, and Mr Stanley 
sees no reason to introduce an alternative system. The 
Committee decided in favour of FM because it was tech- 
nically more satisfactory, and is also considerably cheaper. 
The estimated investment involved in providing AM trans- 
mitters to give the same coverage as the proposed 51 FM 
stations would have been £9 million as opposed to £3.5 
million for FM and running costs £2 million as against 
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WOULD YOU EXPECT EXTRA 
OUTPUT FROM THIS FACTORY ? 


We do not expect high production or low 
costs from a ramshackle factory equipped 
with antiquated machinery turned by 
animal power or by hand, lacking elec- 
tricity and piped water, and with no 
housing available for half its workers. 

Yet that is precisely the condition of 
fully half our farms. Two-thirds of our 
farms are without electricity. About half 
our regular farm-workers are without 
cottages, fewer than half our farm-houses 
and cottages are supplied with piped 
water. The standard of farm roads and 
access to fields is much lower than it 
should be. 


It is not surprising that food production 
is lower than we want, that costs are high, 
that many farmers and farm-workers find 
life a hard struggle for bare existence and 
that there is a dangerous drift from the 
land. Yet what is done to help? Farmers 
farming good land are crippled by super- 
tax. Those needing capital for expansion 
are subjected to loans at interest as high 
as 5°! Is this really the sensible way to 
get that vital extra food ? 

The taxation system must be altered. 
Long-term loans at low interest must be 
offered. The land is our finest investment. 
Let us not forget it! 


GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 


This announcement is issued in the interests of British agriculture by Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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Britain’s 
Plutonium 
Factory 


Designed by the Chief Architect’s Division, Ministry of Works 


At Britatn’s Plutonium Factory at Sellafield in Cum- 
berland, with its two stacks over 400 feet high, two 
large natural uranium atomic piles are producing 
fissile materials. 

Building and civil engineering works by this Com- 
pany include the two atomic piles, cooling reservoir, 
blower houses, ancillary buildings, and roads and 
railways in the pile group. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 





if LENEAGLES HOTEL 
Perthshire 


The unique Scottish Resort and its 
championship golf courses 


Wexconpe HOTEL 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


Standing in its park and woodland — a per- 

fect centre during the Shakespeare Festival 

and for exploring the beauties of the 

Warwickshire country-side—OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 


The Resident Managers will be happy to send full particulars 
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Atreraft 


Designed and built to operate from 
aircraft carriers or coastal airstrips in all weather conditions 


SIMPLE RUGGED EFFICIENT 
THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 
Short Brothers & Hariand Ltd, Queeus Island, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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£800,000 a year ; these figures Mr Stanley challenges, but 
without producing estimates of his own. 
Had Mr Stanley not been a member of the Committee. 
t is doubtful whether these objections would have obtained 
o full a hearing ; even now it is uncertain how far his views 
re supported in the rest of the industry. His intervention 
jay not prevent the Government from accepting the 
ajority view of the Committee and allowing the BBC to 
ahead, as it plans to do once permission is given, with its 
VHF programme ; but it may mean that the programme 
ill be scrutinised rather more closely and that may not 
an unsatisfactory conclusion to the debate. 


New Ideas for Gatt 


GALLANT attempt to rescue the General Agreement 
A on Tariffs and Trade was launched by France in 
Geneva last October. The new plan for tariff reduction 
now has the support of Belgium, Denmark, Western 
Germany and the Netherlands also, and has now been made 
public with an explanatory pamphlet. It will need the 
adherence of all the main trading countries of Europe and 
North America. Any scheme which offers a hope of break- 
ing the impasse into which the lower tariff plans fell after 
the unhappy session of Gatt at Torquay in 1950-51 deserves 
most sympathetic attention. And the French plan 
certainly offers a new approach. 

Early postwar sessions of Gatt made progress by a long 
eries of individual tariff bargains between pairs of coun- 
tries. The reductions in tariffs at which they arrived were 
then extended to all through the operation of the most 
favoured nation principle. By the time the Torquay con- 
ference had ended it was clear that little, if any, further 
progress could be made along that road. The attempt was 
halted by a number of causes: British reluctance to cut 
further into the structure of Imperial Preference ; America’s 
failure to realise that a high tariff structure and a strong 
currency required correspondingly greater concessions ; but 
probably the most potent cause was the fact that the low 
tariff group, of which Benelux is an example, found that 
they had nothing left to offer to the high tariff countries 
who would not accept the “ binding ” of existing low tariff 
duties as recompense for reductions in their own tariffs. 

It is this third obstacle which the French plan tries to 
surmount, The proposal is for percentage tariff reduc- 
tions all round in place of bi-lateral bargaining. Tariffs 
would be reduced by an average of 30 per cent (of their 
present incidences—not 30 per cent ad valorem) in three 
years by. successive annual instalments. The participating 
countries would have discretion to make the reductions as 
they chose, but they would be obliged tc spread them 
through the whole tariff and not concentrate them on a 
few items. To obtain this spread, the tariff of each country 
would be divided into main categories, such as primary 
foods, chemical products, etc., and the 30 per cent reduc- 
tion would be applied to each sector. A ceiling, a floor, 


and a demarcation line are also proposed for each country. 
Where the existing tariff level is below the demarcation line 
a proportionately:smaller reduction is required ; where it 
is below the floor no reduction is required ; where the 
duties are above the ceiling they have to be reduced to the 
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ceiling, but such reductions can be counted towards the 
30 per cent cut. 

The scheme has the merit of abolishing the bargaining 
advantage which the high tariff countriés hold—a bonus 
on original sin which hampers negotiations. Under the 
French plan the highest tariffs suffer the greatest reduc- 
tions. There are, however, the inevitable escape clauses 
which may weaken it—one to cover social and economic 
dangers, another for less advanced countries, and a third 
exempting purely fiscal duties. Like all previous schemes 
it will be difficult to adapt it either to the British Common- 
wealth preference system or the tariff reducing powers of 


the American Administration, but the chances should be 
explored. 


Engineering Orders on the Decline ? 


“« 71 is difficult to see from the shrinkage of order books 

| that has occurred how the current rates of produc- 
tion can be maintained,” said Mr Macarty, director of 
the Engineering and Allied Employers’ Federation, at the 
court of inquiry into the engineering wages dispute last 
week. The federation had already produced figures cover- 
ing periods of twelve months ending in May 1951, 1952, 
and 1953: these showed a decline of 8 per cent, in the 
total volume of orders placed, between 1950-51 and 


' 19§1-§2, and a further decline of 25 per cent between 


1951-52 and 1952-53. A similar Comparison for export 
orders showed declines of 12} per cent and 20 per cent 
for the two years preceding May last year. But no later 
statistics of orders in this form were produced when the 
inquiry was resumed this week, though the federation 
mentioned reports from some of its member companies that 
they had lost export business last year. 

Some of the business lost, even last year, was lost on 
delivery dates; and the mirror-image of such a period 
of eating into order books as the federation has described 
is that an industry becomes progressively better able to 
offer fairly quick delivery. The year 1950-51, too, was 
one of somewhat hectic demand following the outbreak 
of war in Korea—and one during which customers were 
less prepared to rely on alternative sources of engineering 
products, other than America and Britain. Nevertheless, 
these somewhat shaded estimates of orders are disquieting, 
and emphasise the need for more regular statistics of 
the orders received in various major industries. The 
Ministry of Supply and the Board of Trade gather regular 
figures of orders for a number of industries, but very few 
are regularly published—the shipbuilding industry provides 
an outstanding exception, and indices of orders have 
occasionally been published, well out of date, for machine 
tools and for furniture. 

It was argued in some quarters last year that the improve- 
ment in delivery dates that could be offered as order books 
shrink would act as “a kind of servo-mechanism” in 
enabling the less busy engineering industry to gain once 
more a better share of the business on offer. The large- 
scale flow of labour back into the engineering industries 
last autumn suggested that Britain might at last have been 
getting some such benefit, while Germany began to digest 
the orders it had obtained in 1951 and 1952 by offering 
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better deliveries. Certainly, there has seemed to be a 
genuine if not entirely general recovery, though the stimu- 
lation of home demand by the Budget for the consumer 
goods that the light engineering industries make may have 
been partly responsible. Mr Macarty’s fears, however, 
reinforce the need for fuller and more up-to-date informa- 
tion about what business is really being obtained by the 
engineering industry. 


The Atomic Industry 


“HE first fall official account of the development and 
T operation of Britain’s atomic energy plants was pub- 
lished this week.* It is an absorbing, and occasionally an 
exciting record of a subject about which there has been a 
quite unnecessary amount of official reticence in the past. 
This book should go a long way towards sweeping away 
the fog of mystique and mistrust that impedes the lay- 
man’s understanding of one of Britain’s shining postwar 
industrial achievements. 

The atomic industry is run by three men. Sir John 
Cockcroft, with his headquarters at Harwell, is responsible 
for the basic research. Sir William Penny, working at Alder- 
maston, has developed the military applications. The third 
atomic knight, Sir Christopher Hinton, is the man who has 
directed the designing and building of the atomic plants 
themselves, and who is responsible for their day-to-day run- 
ning. It is this third aspect of the atomic industry that is 
covered in “ Britain’s Atomic Factories.” 

In 1946, Sir Christopher Hinton received what is 
described as “a brief instruction to produce annually a 
certain quantity of plutonium, to a given specification, in 
water-cooled piles,” with no more guidance to work on than 
a handful of atomic formule. He set up his headquarters 
at Risley, which has become the design centre for the new 
industry. The first step was to arrange for the production 
of the uranium charge to be used in these piles. A poisen 
gas factory at Springfields in Lancashire (near Risley) was 
converted into a plant for producing pure uranium metal 
from crude ore. This is a fairly conventional operation, 


sy Britain’s Atomic Factories. By K. E. B. Jay. HMSO. 5s. 


The Atomic Factories 


Harwell. The research centre for the whole atomic 
enterprise. 
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i Risley. The design and planning centre for the atomic 
| plants. 
Springfields. An ore treatment factory converting crude 


uranium ore into cast rods of pure uranium metal for 
use by the Windscale and Capenhurst plants. 

Windscale. Two atomic piles converting -non-fissile 
uranium 238 into fissile plutonium 239 for use in 
weapons or future atomic plants. 
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Capenhurst. A gaseous diffusion plant converting uranium 
metal into the gas, uranium hexafluoride, in order to 
increase its content of fissile uranium 235 atoms above 
normal proportions. This “enriched” uranium, back 

| in the form of a metal, will be used, like plutonium, 

: either for weapons or atomic plants. 


| Aldermaston. Development centre for atomic weapons 
i using either plutonium 239 from Windscale or enriched 
i from Capenhurst. 
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distinguished only by the unpleasantness of uranium as a 
working material, and by the need for a quite exceptional 
degree of purity in the finished product. This plant was 
completed and in operation within 2} years from the 
beginning of design work in 1946. : 


The Great Achievement 


HE design and construction of two plutonium piles at 

Windscale in Cumberland presented the atomic en- 
gineers with their first major challenge. There was no time 
to spare for pilot-scale experiments ; for better or worse 
they had to work out detailed blue-prints with nothing more 
substantial than laboratory experiments to guide them. 
Once the basic design of the piles had been settled in 1947 
(there were several theoretical alternatives to choose from) 
it took roughly three years before the piles “ became 
divergent.” The total absence of any engineering data 
about the work that faced these engineers. is possibly the 
most striking feature about the whole atomic enterprise. 
When the Windscale piles were being planned, the only 
two plants of their kind in the world were both in the 
United States, and since the British atomic scientists work- 
ing in North America during the war had almost nothing 
to do with their design, there was little that they could 
contribute on their return home. 

Windscale was essentially a construction job. Its main 
engineering features involved the actual handling of the 
intransigent materials out of which the pile is built ; the 
design of control gear for inserting and withdrawing the 
uranium charges that form the raw material for plutonium 
production ; the design of safety controls to shut down 
this silent furnace should there be signs of it becoming 
dangerously hot ; and the problems concerned with blow- 
ing vast quantities of cooling air through the piles (the 
idea of water cooling had by then been dropped) and draw- 
ing it away through 4 15-foot stacks so that the radio- 
activity collected in the pile could be safely dispersed. 

The third big installation, the gaseous diffusion plant at 
Capenhurst in Cheshire, was a different and far more diffi- 
cult proposition. The purpose of the plant is to produce 
“enriched ” uranium that contains a much higher propor- 
tion of the fissile atoms of uranium 235 than is normal. In 
order to alter these proportions, which are roughly 1: 140, 
the uranium metal is turned into a particularly virulent gas, 
uranium hexafluoride, which is pumped through a fantastic 
system of chambers separated by membranes through 
which the gas is filtered. The fractionally lighter atoms 
of uranium 235 move through the membrane a little faster 
than the heavier uranium 238, so when roughly half the 
quantity of gas in any one chamber has passed through the 
membrane the balance is drawn off and re-circulated 
until what emerges at the end of the process is a highly 
concentrated form of uranium 235. These gaseous diffu- 
sion plants—there is one other in the United States—are 
among the engineering wonders of the age, operating over 
immense areas in a total vacuum (a major feat of chemical 
engineering), performing a process in which individual 
atoms are the standard unit of measurement, and using one 
of the most corrosive and formidable materials known to 
science, 
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With this achievement behind it, representing an invest- 
ment of more than {£100 million, the Risley engineers 
now face the task of designing atomic power plants and 
of planning the future capital investment of the atomic 
industry. The official account of their work is one of the 
most important (and but for the size of its type, the most 
readable) accounts of how an industry sprang, fully grown, 
fram the dragon’s teeth sown at Hiroshima. 


Private Trading in Tungsten 


RIVATE trading in tungsten, the mineral that is used in 
P the manufacture of high-speed steel and other cutting 
tools, may be restored in the next two or three months. 
The most suitable method of reversion is now being dis- 
cussed between the Ministry of Materials and the trade. 
The main problem is to arrange for the Ministry to be 
relieved of its surplus of tungsten, and for private imports 
to begin again, without appreciably affecting the market. 
Supplies are still heavily in excess of demand and the 
Ministry’s price, which is based on the European market, 
has fallen in the last two months by another 80s. to 165s. 
a unit (of 22.4 lb) for wolframite. But the sudden transfer 
to the open market of the whole of Britain’s requirements, 
which are now met from official stocks, might conceivably 
stiffen prices. 

It is therefore probable that both the trade and the 
Ministry will favour a gradual reversion to private buying. 
Consumers could be allowed to import, provided that they 
bought a proportion of their total requirements from the 
Ministry at the market price. Such an arrangement 
would smack of a “ conditional sale,” but it would be free 
of its usual objection, for consumers would be buying an 
identical article from the Ministry and not, as sometimes 
happened with plywood, a specification that they did not 
want. Initially, when consumers were arranging their for- 
ward contracts, the proportion of purchases from the 
Ministry could be high, and could later be progressively 
reduced as shipments agairist those contracts were made. 
The Ministry may, however, have to guard against its 
prices being talked down. The “ market price” of tung- 
sten tends to be somewhat conjectural—especially at 
present when the market is so thin—and consumers might 
show a very human inclination to understate the price at 
which their private purchases were made. 

Apart from tungsten, raw jute and jute goods are now 
the only commodities still in the Ministry’s hands, and it 
is unlikely that they will remain fettered for long. It is 
surely time for Lord Woolton to announce plans for the 
winding-up of his Ministry. ‘Fhe number of commodities 
that have been freed in the last year suggests that this 
department must be heavily under-employed. 


Eastham Oil Dock 


HE problem of providing berthing and dock accom- 
modation for the large sizes of tanker that are now 
coming into service is exercising the minds of many oil 
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companies, port authorities and dry dock owners, par- 
ticularly in the United Kingdom. The shape of things to 
come is outlined by the opening of the new wet dock for 
large tankers at Eastham, near the entrance to the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. Built by the Port of Manchester at a 
cost of about £5,500,000, the dock has four berths, varying 
in length from 725 to 900 feet, with a depth of 40 feet 
alongside. The entrance lock is 807 feet long and 100 feet 
wide, which will take laden tankers of well over 30,000 
tons deadweight, and the rectangular water area of nearly 
Ig acres gives plenty of room for turning. The new dock 
will handle a large volume of oil traffic, both imports of 
crude oil and exports of refined products, for the area is a 
huge concentration of oil refineries and installations. 


There are several interesting technical features in the 
construction of the Eastham oil dock, work on which began 
in November, 1949. The entrance lock is controlled by 
three all-welded steel caissons, each weighing about 1,700 
tons. These do not mitre, like normal lock gates, but slide 
sideways into recesses in the lock walls, operated by electro- 
hydraulic machinery ; and the recess for the intermediate 
caisson has been made large enough to be able to be sealed 
off and used as a dry dock for the repair and maintenance 
of the other caissons. Culverts connect the dock with the 
Ship Canal, so that the level of water can be maintained 
without the need for pumping. An important innovation, 
so far as safety is concerned, is the provision of “ oil 
weirs” in the dock. If oil should spill from a tanker in 
the dock a “reverse penstock” goes into action and sucks 
the surface mixture of oil and water into chambers in 
the dock walls, where the oil can be separated and reclaimed. 


Rival Building Societies 


IGURES now arriving from the big building societies show 
EF that 1953 has been a year of most notable advance. 
Certainly that ought to be so, for there have been greater 
opportunities for housebuilding in the private sector, which 
is largely financed with building society money. Steadier 
interest rates and the steadier value of money may also 
have given investors a little more encouragement to provide 
the money that the societies lend on mortgage. But the 
general advance in building society assets conceals a thrust- 
ing race for third place in the movement. In the point of 
size the Woolwich Equitable has for many years come next 
after Halifax and Abbey National. Last year if the Wool- 
wich society had been content to stand on its September 
30th balance sheet it would have been overtaken by number 
four—the Co-operative Permanent—whose year ends on 
December 31st. But the Woolwich Equitable has announced 
its figures at December 31st too, showing that it was still 
leading by a short head, though the Co-operative Permanent 
was coming up strongly. 

Both societies show record figures, the rate of expansion 
in the Co-operative being greater. The total assets of the 
Woolwich at December 31st were £89,156,102, an increase 
on the year of £10,382,865—in the three months since the 
balance sheet the society put on a spurt and increased its 
assets by £3,202,000. Co-operative Permanent shows total 
assets at the end of last year of £86,674,335, an increase of 
£11,928,141. Both societies can claim to have made their 
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full contribution to house buying by lending record sums on 
nortgage. The Woolwich advanced £17,516,326 in 1953 
-ompared with £13,424,058 in 1952, while the Co-operative 
nade advances of no less than £19,329,756 compared with 
£11,442,591. 

These big new advances have been covered by net 
public investment plus the normal repayment of old mort- 
vages in the Woolwich but not quite covered in the 
Co-operative. The Woolwich shows a rise of £9,456,707 

mortgage balances matched by a rise of {9,910,101 in 
hareholders’ and depositors’ funds. In the Co-operative a 
rise of £11,804,411 in mortgage assets is matched by a rise 
f £11,638,451 in shareholders’ and depositors’ balances. 
Therefore the cash and gilt-edged holdings which are the 
depositors’ first-hand security have been more than main- 
tained in the Woolwich but not quite maintained in the 
Co-operative which showed an abnormally strong position 
in the previous year. But the growth in the size of the 
two societies is affecting the proportion of liquid assets to 
shareholders’ and depositors’ money; in the absence of 
full balance sheets no exact calculation of liquid asset ratios 
can be made, but the figures so far available suggest that 
the Co-operative Permanent has reduced its liquidity ratio 
from the exceptional figure of 17.6 per cent a year ago to 
14.9 per cent, and the Woolwich Equitable from 16.7 per 
cent to 1§.9 per cent in the same period. 


Declining Freight Rates 


oR the last three months of 1953 the tramp freight 
f index compiled by the Chamber of Shipping has 
shown a steady decline, ending in December at 71.5 
19§2 = 100), some way below the average of 77.5 for 
the whole year. The only commodity in the index for 
which freights did not decline compared with the previous 
month was esparto grass, which barely maintained its level 
at 70.3. The middle of the year is normally regarded as 


TRAMP SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
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the slackest season for voyage chartering, but the rates for 
all cargoes except esparto and timber were lower in Decem- 
ber than in July. The decline from the peak of the Korean 
war continued throughout the year; although the rate of 
decline is diminishing. In some trades, however, the fall 
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in freight rates has been marked. In the first quarter 
Chinese charterers paid up to 102s. 6d. per ton for cereals 
to Europe, but lack of trade has since brought this down 
to 65s. Similarly, rice from China to Ceylon has fallen 
from §5s. to 46s., and coal from China to Chittagong from 
§§s. to 32s. 6d. Grain from Eastern Australia to Britain 
has fallen from 107s. 6d. to 80s., and sugar from Queens- 
land from 137s 6d. to 102s. 6d. 

Activity in the time charter market was much lower 
than in 19§2, and the Chamber of Shipping time charter 
index for December was 57.8 (1952 = 100) again lower 
than the average of 60.6 for the year. The ease with which 
the liner conference has been able to charter vessels for 
West African round voyages, to help with seasonal cocoa 
shipments, and the ease with which a spate of vessels has 
been fixed this week for grain from the Plate to Poland, 
both point to the continued weakness of the freight markets. 
But it would probably take a very heavy drop in the volume 
of trade to bring about any further general fall. 


Another Uranium Boomlet 


IGOROUS but selective activity has again surged up in 
V the gold share market. During the past week the 
London market has been steadily giving Johannesburg a 
lead and taking shares from Johannesburg. Probably also 
some of the mining finance houses have let a few shares go 
at rising prices. Big operators have been active but the 
imagination of the smaller investor has apparently not been 
excited. This may be as well for by Wednesday afternoon 
there were already signs that the market was moving irregu- 
larly. Still it has been an active week for South African 
mines ; markings in the week ended last Wednesday 
amounted to 8,030 compared with 4,629 in the previous 
week and 1,692 in the corresponding week of last year. 


This has not been one of the great shifts which move 
the Kaffir market as a whole. That kind of movement 
occurs only in response to a general change of view about 
the profitability of gold mining as a whole or about the 
price of gold. This time activity has been concentrated on 
the mines which are producing or about to produce uranium 
in conjunction with their gold and on the developing pro- 
perties of the Orange Free State. It sprang up when the 
quarterly figures of the Anglo American group for Decem- 
ber showed high OFS values and rising uranium profits. 
With a 7,518 inch-dwt crosscut of the basal reef Western 
Holdings has established the highest Orange Free State 
value yet shown from actual underground development. 
This was coupled with higher uranium earnings from 
Daggafontein and a first uranium profit of £228,000 from 
Western Reefs. 


The market received its first check from West Rand’s 
uranium profits announced on Wednesday and its second 
reverse from the colourless results shown by the Johannes- 
burg Consolidated Investment group on Thursday. The 
“Johnnies” figures disclosed a fall in the payable reef 
development of Freddies North. The West Rand state- 
ment brought to light a factor which the market had chosen 
to forget. Uranium profits rose to- {204,176 in the 
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December quarter compared with £186,509 in the previous 
quarter. But gold profits fell, so that total profits declined 
from £438,014 to £419,084. The reason is that in order 
to boost uranium production the company is working 
gold and uranium ore which would not be payable on its 
gold values alone. The life of the mine naturally benefits, 


but some of the gilt comes off the uranium gingerbread. 


SHORTER NOTES 


I'he preliminary report of United Steel (for the $3 weeks 
to October 3rd) confirms all the forecasts made in the 
company’s prospectus. A final dividend of 7} per cent 
has been recommended on the {£14 million equity capital, 
which with the interim dividend of 23 per cent on a capital 
of {10,194,000 makes the full year’s distribution approxi- 
mately 9g per cent. The group’s profits after depreci- 
ation have risen from {6,198,712 to £9,111,141. The 
directors warned investors in the prospectus that the 

profit was exceptienally high and that in the 
profit of about £6 million would be regarded 


* 
Darwins recently bought from Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency the Sheffield Forge and Rolling 
Mills company for £420,000. The statement of Mr Frank 
Thompson-Schwab to this week’s extraordinary meeting 
of Darwins explained that the difference between the buy- 
ing price and the figure of £275,982 for which Sheffield 
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Forge and Rolling Mills was nationalised, was. well. covered 
by profits of over {£150,000 retained-in the business 
since 1949. 

* 


The price of copper, which seemed to bear a charmed 
life, has fallen sharply on the London market in the past 
two weeks. The decline was evidently set off by heavier 
offerings of lower-grade copper, and then accentuated by 
news of smaller sales in the United States, and by a noi 
surprising official statement that Chile has been unable to 
sell all the new production of the American-owned mines 
in Chile. On Thursday, however; the market closed 
steady, with cash copper at £220 a ton, a fall of {11 10s. 
in two weeks, and three months’ was {12 10s. lower at 
£209 10s. 


* 


Prices of cocoa, coffee and common teas have slipped 
sharply off their peaks in the last week. Accra cocoa for 
early: shipment closed on Thursday at 390s. a cwt c.i.f., 
a fall of 60s. on the week. Brazilian “superior” grade 
coffee dropped by 88s. to 600s. a cwt, f.o.b. Santos, 
and then climbed back to about 630s. Clean common 
broken pekoe fell by 34d. to 4s. a lb at the London 
auctions. 

* 


In the table of’ net changes in national savings since the 
war published on January gth the figures were shown as 
being in thousands of pounds. They were in fact in 
millions of pounds. 


themselves by the dividends declared las! 


| Company Notes 


F. W. WOOLWORTH. In the 
equity market it is the next dividend, and 
not the current one, that counts. This is 
certainly true when the equity commands 
1 wide market and when there is such an 
obvious “bull point” as the demise of 
EPL. No better example of this habit of 
market behaviour can be found than in 
the fluctuations in Woolworth’s §s. 
ordinary stock which followed the com- 
pany’s preliminary report for the year to 
December 31st. 

Having raised the interim equity divi- 
dend from 15 to 20 per cent last August, 
the directors decided to leave the final 
dividend unchanged at 40 per cent, making 
the full year’s distribution 60 per cent, 
compared with 55 per cent in 1952. The 
decision not to increase the final payment 
confounded the optimists and the market’s 
immediate reaction was to. mark the §s. 
ordinary stock units down from 66s. 6d. to 
64s. But it was quickly realised that this 
was an unnecessarily churlish response to 
a preliminary statement that showed that 
profits before tax had risen by £2,676,498 
to £18,976,954 and the §s. stock units 
were marked up again to 65s. 74d. 

Over the week-end more consideration 


was given to the company’s preliminary 
statement. It was then realised that the 
bound in the company’s profits suggested 
an increase in sales greater than the 
average increase in consumption last year. 
Purse strings were loosened all over the 
country but seldom with more readiness 


Years to Dec. 3]. 


1952 1953 
Earnings :— é f 
Net profit, before tax .. 16,300,456 18,976,954 
eNO ck a oe eek 10,530,384 12,189,831 
Net pr fut 5,770 072 6,7 57, 123 
Tax credits’: ..<.. : 8,714 494.191 
Available for distribu 
eS ic os as . 5,778,786 »7,281,314 
Ordinary dividends.... 4,331,250 4,950,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 
ORR. os iS See Sac 55 60 
General reserve. . 750,000 1;250,000 
Added to carry forward 190,036 516,314 
ds, ordinary stock at 6Ts. 3d. ytelds £4 9s. per cent. 


than in the Woolworth stores. It was also 
realised that EPL took £2,180,000 (com- 
pared with £1,475,000) from profits and 
that, now that the levy is dead, this sum 
would be added to the current year’s net 
earnings if there is no change in trading 
profits. 


The directors, moreover, have shown 


year and in earlier years to be ready to 
distribute a high proportion of net profits 
to shareholders. Investors could there- 
fore start thinking about the current year’s 
dividends and the §s. stock units were 
marked up again, so that they now stand 
at 67s. 3d., to offer the slender yield ol 
under 44 per cent. The obvious danger 
in this is that the financial year still has 
about eleven months to run. The market 
has jumped the gun. But has it jumped 
it too soon ? ' 


* 


JUTE INDUSTRIES. There are 
no surprises in the preliminary statement 
issued by Jute Industries on the year’s 
trading to September 30th. Trading 
profits have risen’ from £960,000 to 
£1,050,000; the participating preferred 
dividend has been raised from 14 to 16 
per cent; and the ordinary dividend has 
been increased from 15 to 20 per cent. 
These dividends together absorb £148,500 
from a net profit of £408,352, which com- 
pares with a net profit of £318,507 in 
I95I-§2. 

The tenor of the chairman’s remarks 
last spring pointed to these increases in 
profits, though he cafefully avoided any 
definite promise. In his statement, Mr 


W. G. N. Walker pointed out that in 
the summer of 1952 the group’s trade 
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d profits were badly hit when its cus- 
ners reduced their stocks of jute pro- 
cts after the fall in the controlled price 
jute. By the beginning of the 1952-53 
ancial year, however, the “ much more 
listic level” of prices restored con- 
ence and the group’s order books were 
ing up once again. Throughout 1953, 
fact, jute consumption in this country 
running at a high level and prices 
re low enough to deter consumers 
m searching around for substitute 
terials. 
The jute industry is still enjoying a 
nell of fair weather, protected from the 
blast of Indian competition by govern- 
ental controls. And, however much 
government tinkers with the 
chinery of contro]—as it may do shortly 
will probably still leave the industry 


Years to Se pt 


1952 1‘ 4 
iléd CATHINRS — i / 
MONE. Psa va <2 961,774 1,052,570 
CEIDTION 26 We cine se 145,000 120,001 
meee 485,491 545,918 
f Kn . JI8 Oi 484 
dinary dividends 11,812 16,501 
! ry dividend er 
| i 
‘ 
f rene 110.25 Or 
Wie per 
14 
res e 2] >t) 
ty ‘ ‘ . r Dr 6 f a 


measure oO! protection 
aps, with these considerations in 
nd that the market marked up the 
rice of the tos. preferred stocks to 
to give a yield of 10 per cent) and 
2s. ordinary stock units t 4s. 1: 


: ; | ‘ : ~* \ 
offer a yield of 94 per cent 


* 


BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT. 


Preliminary figures of British Tin Invest- 
ent Corporation write the final chapter 
one of the most glaring stories of 
ingled legislation of which Parliament 
nd the Treasury draftsmen can have been 


le 


suilty. This is an investment company 


of £3,300,000 total assets invested mainly. 
but not wholly, in tin mining. Its portfolio 
contains one {117,000 company—Tin 
Industrial Finance and Underwriting— 
which is a finance company. The {£100,000 
tail wagged the £3 million dog to the 
extent that the group became liable tc 
excess profits levy on the whole of its 
income notwithstanding that the bulk of 
the income came in dividends from com- 
panies which themselves had faced the 
EPL liability. After the 1952 Finance Act 
had been enacted nothing could be done ; 
the awkward finance company could be 
neither liquidated nor sold for it was the 
status at the time of the passing of the Act 
which mattered. So in 1952 the group 
had to provide £106,000 for EPL which 
was not far short of the total assets of the 
finance company 


The 1953 Finance Act has now put that 
matter in order by allowing the company 
to establish its franked income status over 
the franked portion of its income with 
retrospective — effect There 1] 
remained a small lability of 


has suil 

£15,420 for 

EPL because some of the company’s divi- 
’ 


dends come from Malayan registered com- 


panies and were not franked. But it has 
been possible to bring back £90,580 of the 
£106,000 providec 1952. That explains 
why the t gividencs ior 1953 amount 
to 3 per cent compared with 18); per 
cent in 1952 although the group profit 
Defore tax was {£58,492 ver Taking a 
line thre these pect s of the tax 
law it is fair to regard the 7 per cent 
second interim dividend declared last 
September at the time of the tax settie- 
ment as being applicable to the 19§2 
profits and not to the 1953 figures. On 
that basis the total dividends for 19§3 
would be 23) per cent as compared with 
254 per cent for 1952. That gives a fair 


picture of the fact that the group began 
to feel the effects of the lower earnings of 
the tin companies in 1953, but that the full 
downward adjustment of dividends to the 
standard implied by a tin price of around 
£645 a ton has yet to come 


— ee 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins January 27th. 
Next Contango Day : January 27th. 


Next Settlement Day: February 2nd, 


ALTHOUGH the market was very active 
after the weekend, with more bargains 
being marked on Monday than on any 
day since May, 1951, prices, except in the 
Kaffir market, were generally easier. The 
gilt-edged market was not very active and 
a few selling orders were sufficient to 
depress prices a little ; on Wednesday and 
Thursday, however, prices remained firm. 
But there was a noticeable increase in the 
demand for Dominion and Colonial issues 
on Wednesday and their prices began to 
move up again. Foreign bonds were active 
and some fresh support was given to Greek 
and Peruvian issues. Japanese loans, 
following the lead of Tokyo Electric, also 
improved but German issues, which had 
been firm earlier in the week, came on 
offer on Wednesday. 

In the industria] market, apart from the 
flurry in the shares of the multiple stores 
on Monday, the tone was dull, and by 
Wednesday the Financial Times ordinary 
share index had slipped back to 132.5, 
after touching 133.8 on Monday. Store 
and textile shares were particularly badly 
hit; and, on Wednesday, the only group 
to resist the general drift in prices was the 
electrical equipment shares. Oil shares 
were dull at first but took a turn for the 
in dealings on Wednesday and 
Thursday morning. Tea shares lost their 
recent buoyancy and were marked down 


c 
The busiest sector of the market was the 
ir group, and on Monday, 2,536 
bargains were marked, the highest number 
since October, 1949. On that day prices, 
especially of the OFS issues, closed with 
widespread gains in spite of a bout of 
profit making in the afternoon. Prices, 
however, weakened in early dealings on 
Tuesday and though a rally was staged 
later in the day losses were widespread 
throughout the list. Further losses were 
reported on Wednesday but on Thursday 
the OFS developers were in demand again. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Security Indices Yields 

1954 ae aeeaeneenteow 
; | Fixed 23% | ; 
Ord.* | Int.4 Coun Ord 
‘ o/ i % 
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»» 14...¢ 133°] | 112-96 3-89 5-44 
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_ $Os2 |) aoe 1 ae 3-90 5-43 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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) i 834) (Br. El OO Te es ao 892} 89% ,2 7 3:3 16 10ih03 85 /- 1746 5 a Lyons (J.} “A” £1... .!. 96/3 96/3 } : 
894 82 iBe, Elec. 3% °714-77.,.... 884 | 88) 2 6 7,316 6/1 74/9 46/3 | 35 6 20 a Marks & Spen, “A” 5/-. 74/9 78/9 5 4 
3,43 994 (Br. Elec. 44°% °74-79.....] 104% | 1043 2 2 2:14 O 4e] 67/41 | 44/3 20 ai 40 b Woolworth 5/-....... 65/9 | 67/3 4 a 
4 Br. } 31 "76.75. --. 94 3. 94 3 9 10' 318 Ol Om “2 ; 
f Br. J SR tS 844 | 83812 610!317 3 843 5% 30 b 5 a Anglo-Iranian f1.....| 843 8 4 g 
9 33 Br. Trans. 3% ‘68-73..... 89} | 894 2 7 4:3 16 1L/} 60/44 | 40/:11}} 1246 24a Burmah Oi) f1....... | 58 9 57/6 5 | @ 
1 i 5§ |Br. Trans. 4°, °72-77..... 101. | 1008 (2 3 3,319 31) £344 | £29% 126 4 @Royal Dutch 100 fl... £333 | £34 | 4 
86 16} Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 85 2 8448 2 4 7/315 21) 99/18 | 15/75 1075 Staishell Reg. £4... 5. 3.. 93 je 94-44" 
16} 1. Br. Gas 34 "SO- thi aes 97 7. 974 - oo > 16 2 18/73 11/6 5ta 156 Trin tidad L’holds 5/-..' 18/9 | 17/9 2 a 
] 82 Br: Gas 4% °69-72.......' 1004% 1004% 2 3 4/3319 11 SHIPPING 
Sanaa a entree ets te eek ee 134b 24a-Cunard {1 .........-| 38/6 |} 38/6 8 
Flat yield. lo latest date. (§) Net yields are} 68/101 52/9 145). 6 a'P. & O. Deb. £1. 5. <5: 67,6 | 68 
tax at 9s. Od. in {, * Ex dividend.  f Assume 52 “| 24/- 10 « 10 ¢ Royal Mail #1....... 33/6 } 34 
I ‘ MISCELLANEOUS 
on ee 68 51/74 223 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. £1...) 71/3 74/4) } 
Q TRUSTEE Price, | Price Yield, 45/9 27/6 | 15 & 15 ¢ Bowater Paper £1....) 46/3 48/1} | 6 
_—— STOCKS AND Jan. 13, Jan. 20,' Jan. 20, | 43/103 35/- | 85 4 — Alumin a pt = ; = 6 . 
: cs ; : 3 ~KNI Y » 954 1954 1954 43/44 54 - | 1647 6% ta grit. Amer. oD J 0/3 
’ Low ligh | Low FOREIGN BONDS, 195 $61} $394 | . a 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.' $41 | $424 6 
is a 6/10 5/6} 6}a 1146 Carreras “B”’ 2/6..... 6/13§*} 6/-* | 7 
88 81h 99 843 Aust. 33% '65-69....' 90} 904 4 1 34} 38/6 7/9 180 ¢ la Decca Record 5/- | at/— | 356 9 4 q 
\27 86 95} 91 IN. Zen ind 3}°% 62-65 954 95} 5 14 21] 58/9 42/9 l7}ci 17$¢ Dunlop Rubber Phi: Py es oT 6 f 
Bt 89} 991 93% S. Africa 34% °54-59..' 98 | 98 3.17 Til} 54/43 | 41/6 8 5 =66 almp. Chemical {1....| 55/~- | 53/9 > 
18 0} 13 664 LC. 3 , aft. 1920...) 724 | 724 4 2 Of] 60/3 | 49/48 | 11R5 84a lmp. Tobacco {1..... 58 /- 57/6 
)} 4 953 90} Li ol 3% °54-64..| 953 | 95) $10 O72} $844 $63 $2-60c\$2-35c Inter. Nickel n.p.v....) $664 $65} | 6 
4 53 94} 887 P : “3h Mo Ree ee fee. | 93 he 52 /- 40 10 10 b T4a London Brick {1..... Sl 104) 51/104; 6 
; 73 1044 101} Agric. Mort. 5 9-89 10 | 102 4 12 66/—- | 54 * Sha 1240.Tate & Lyle {1...... 63/9 65 9 } 
61) 771 66} Austria 44 "34 59 77) | 77h 4 9 1 9 j 54 > i tha 73h fube amnesia fl.) 63 3 63 9 4 
5 | atk! 8 (Chinese 5°1913. 4 | as" ee 12/14 | 48/- | hal 15 b Turner. & Newall £1..) 72/- | 72/- | 4 
} 433 | 7144 | 493 ern in 5 aes 774 | 16 98 /- 45/74 836, 6 aUnilever #1 ......... 59/6 | 58/9 | 5 
@54 | 45, | 102) | 65. German 44%, _.......| 109} | 109 ae ‘Tea & Rupee | 
] 103 | 1393 119 lapan 5° "1907 aes 134 137 6 44 | 4/6 » € The Allied Sumatra {1.... 6/- } 6 a > 
—— - RN 22 14/73 | The 4 cjJhanzie Tea {1l...... 22/9 } 22/- ) 
onsiincennlliomaainii 42/- 33/3 | 1246 5 aUnited Sua Betong {1 39/44 | 39/44 | 8 
1aRz Last Two , . . Price, Price Yield, eS a : MINES 4 ' 
— Dividends ORDINARY Jan. 13, Jan. 20, Jan. 20 635 | Sie | 40 5 20 aAnglo-Amer. 10/- .... 218 | Ow | % 
- la) (b) STOCKS 1954 1954 1954 45/3} | 34 | §326| 53a Blyvoor 2/6......... 35/9 | 35/3 | 7 ’ 
_— 81/6 64/44 | 60 a4 60 4 Daggafontein 5/-..... 76/3 73/9 8 
of Banks & Discount { s..d. } 15/- 55/9 | 120 6 80 a De Beers 5/- Bearer...’ 68/6 | 72/3 (15 
6/4 ia 9 Spmarciavs £1 2.5.04. 45/6 45/- | 4 811mj T1/- 42/6 | 17h 17$c Johannesburg Con. {1 50/- 50/9 b 
] 5/9 6a 8 b Lloyds “A” £5, £1 pd.} 59/6* | 607-* | 413 4 203 15% | 50 aj 175 bRhokana fI........ 17% 174 135 
65/- | Be So Midland £1. tuly pd..| 16/6" | 76/6 | 4 3 | 8 * Ex dividend. 
59/3 | 8hal 8$0N. Prov.“B" £5, 41 pd. 75/6" | 74/-* | 411 1 
} 70 i 9a 9 b act inines 4.41 pd. 85/—* | 84/,6* 14 5 3 rss poe 2 a : ara 
61/6 | Tal 1pbAlexanders (2 Lith. | e |e ise 3 New York Closing Prices 
) 41/44 5a 5 0 Nat. Disc. “B” {1....! 58/6" | 58/-* | 3 9 0O = ——s 
19/9 49 5a 5 b Union Disc. {1.......) 48 48 AOS 8 i Jan, | Jan. Jan. | Jan. } Jan 
10 2/35 4a 4 dBare.{D.C.&0.)“A”" £1 40/- 40’- 14 9 9 23 90 | 43 20 | 13 
4/3 | 35/44 9 b| 7 aChart. Bk. of India fl 41/- | 41 616 Te $ $ te $ 
INSURANCE Salt. & Ohio.) 19} | 20} [Am. Smelting.) 293 | 30 [Inter. Paper. .| 56? 
So} 7 8 b 50 aLeg. & Gen. £1, pd. 93 94 5 11 1 jCan. Pac.....) 225 | 238 Am. Viscose ..) 344 | 343 {Nat. Distill. ..| 18} 
225 17 # 40tb 20ta Pearl £1, te pd ---| 21} 21 > 311 IN.Y. Cent....) 18} | 20} (Cel. of Amer..} 19} | 19] {Sears Roebuck! 60! 
394 5248 | 100%c) 105tc Prudential * f ‘} ok aks cane 564 >» 4 7 [Pennsyl. .....; 372) 1% k hrysler ...../ 60% | 60 {Shell ........ 9 
Seaaeeni Etc. Amer. Tel. ...:1574 159 fGen. Elec...,. 884 | 90% Std. Oilof N.J.) 754 
131/46 §114/9 10 6h 3S Sees £48 ea wk 128/1} 128/14 | 6 14 3 |Stand. Gas...” 12} | 123 (Gen. Motor... «| 60$ | 635 JU.S. Steel. 393 
18/44 | 15/9} 15 b Téa Distillers 4/-......... 17/6 17/9 5 1 5 JUnited Corp. .). 5} 5h aa he Be 56 [Westinghouse.| 51} 
5/74 | 27 Ta@ 11 Guinness 10/-........ 33/- 1 33 5 9 11W. Union Tel. 40} | 414 |Inter, Nickel .| 37 | 36 [Woolworth...| 444 
10/- 7/103 4a 8 bind Coope 5/-........' 8/6 5 9 ‘ | i 
+ Fre tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (b Final dividend. (c} Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield. at 754% of face \ 
} To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2% centenary bonus; yield basis 14% (4) Also 2%, tax free cash bonus; yield basis 18-6%. —_{#) 12° 
for 9 months; yield basis 16%. (j) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in yie 4d, (k) Yield basis 14° 6, as forecast by Company.  (/) To latest 
(mm) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus.  (#) Yield basis 11}° 


2. i 4 Lj‘% after capital bonus. — (e) Yiek i basis S%. (p) Also 5% net capiti ul distribution, not includ: 
yield. _(q) Yield basis 20%. (r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 153%, as forecast by Company. () Yield basis 19-7% gross. (w) ¥ 
basis 30%. ° {v) Yield basis 74%. (w) Also 24° 


2$% tax tree out of capital profit, not included in yield. Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis 18-18%, gross. 
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The followine hi ae s t 
The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 














. Prices and W are OVERSEAS 
a ] ™ ] C ty oe a Wages tesscseseeee Jam. 2nd Western Europe : 
h M: Gucuion and Consumption Jan. 9th Production and Trade...... Jan. 2nd 
E re wer iacensie Seo ee British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 9%th 
x em al Trade. tteseeeeeee Dec. 26th Western Europe : 
“hoe oc tal Statistics eneeese This week Prices and Money Supply Jan. 16th 
dustrial Profits........ . This week United Stated 5 ..cssccecescseven Dec. 26th 
W ‘orld SOE iscixacsesinniel This week 
’ World Trade 
4 Norid Trade 
7 Exports (f.0.b.) imports (c.i.f.) 
4 19 4 R ite sue eared ad 1953 Ann we dal R: ste’ z 
§ TOR} ‘ ‘ » | a F ohn A “ 
‘ 1958 1951 195; \pril to. | July t 1938 1951 1952 | April to | July to 
5 p Unie sept June Sept. 
2 = } 
4 WORLD 
Tota ; Se ere e Oe hh aes 21,001 | 76,932 74.114 | 75,739 72,200 23,720 | 81,467 79,903 77,488 74,700 
4 STERLING AREA 
4 TO... . .vkvone sete eiee boa ue xs i 5,794 20,222 18,739 18,4793 17,700 7,953 23,778 21,953 20,333 19,800 
| 
nited Kingdom.................. 2,744 7,598 630 7,330 7,389 4,600 10,942 9,747 9,864 9,094 
UK dependencies ............. 4 974 | 5,53 4.622 4.461 s 1,003 4,556 4,368 4,196 a 
g Konitay acs dnwace ons | 185 | 180 i 542 397 188 856 663 727 614 
a d Si pore ~ | S2¢ | 1,984 1,280 1,000 948 315 1,554 1,265 1,054 1,073 
a Coest iiss cp tcawe. ti 2 252 21€ 247 113(* 50 177 186 185 167(*) 
_ £«'Nigerta pkerusueae wake wee : : i io | Sb 37 7 306(* 56 237 317 292 2T7(*) 
4 NNER ies occ en ey | 0 | 188 l 258 282 28 lil 132 162 | 167 
3 Other sterling countries ........... i 074 | 7 ,29¢ 487 688 6,164 0 8,280 7,838 6,273 | 6,653 
3 lia Sue Pienten sd 552 | 2,04 1.690 2.037 i 661 571 2,423 1,979 1,335 | 1,622 
™  . Ceylon: Jpaccueueieee as Bee oa | 104 400 315 18 323 86 | 327 358 | 370 | 329 
m €=—SsAnndia... 4s fp eae rae gies 6 \ if 1,610 1,296 1,008 1,088 |) f| qT 1,677 1,377 | ~ 1,243 
ee gear 78 seis. Ol. Bee ee 303 
ode Mp Ma wes cakah x | 6s | 18 | 288 393 422(¢ 46 143 173 | =—:167 205(*) 
+a a aioe se sede 119 | 228 284 297 352 203 573 482 490 473 
CaleOe. cose ee tle 5 | 69 672 £52 | 440 225 596 739 498 551 
ern Rhodesia ....... Se 40 128 153 196 | 214 5l 269 277 246 248 
of South Afficea.......... i 16] : 954 808 | 918 503 1,448 1,294 1,312 1,343 
4 EPU COUNTRIES | 
a Total continental countries .......... 6,566 | 19,367 | 19,139 19,047 18,591 7,804 22,172 21,810 21,040 20.368 
Luxemburg ............ 733 | 2,649 | 426 | 2,224 2,152 765 oe 2,424 2,312 2,384 
atte: sos Outer Mand he soe 334 839 851 897 846 354 1,013 962 910 987 
S hb chee ee eee kien | &§] 4,178 5, 89f 5,970 3,299 1,324 4,554 4,431 4,150 3,682 
ny, ‘Fed eral Re public ..... i 461 3,990 4.265 4.535 5,494 3,818 3,614 3,675 
eee as aca. ia 1.649 14 1'450 593 2,168 2,313 2,431 2.194 
ROMS ot 594 1,978 | 2 130 2,019 2,147 803 2,567 2,251 2,282 2,420 
192 | 620 565 476 | 502 292 877 873 896 792 
cane SE ean EEN eS ' 464 | ] 78 ] l 1.448 1.540 525 1,776 1.730 1, 585 1,472 
seriaedl era | 29 | 1.081 1.100 1.148 1,194 366 1,364 1,202 1,176 1,151 
a¥d sieht cent. 115 14 63 Wy ee eee ee ee 
dependencies (excl. sterling area) 715 3, Lh 2,825 2,881 ; 779 3,836 4,390 4,131 | 
herlands Antilles ............ 187 5 | fOU : 253 06 1,028 "eo 
NORTH AM ) | 
ase os eee aia 4.020 | 19,083 | 19,942 | 21,801 | 19,726 3,259 | 16,141 | 16,116 | 17,732 | 16,745 
nited States 3,102 15,041 | 15,182 16,952 15,116 2,465 11,946 11,637 12,384 11,649 
Canada (? 918 4,042 | 4,760 4,869 4,610 794 4,195 4,479 6,348 | 5,096 
LA 
Total... e ee Wie 1,641 7,861 | 7,044 7,525 7,300 1,535 7,636 7,192 6,219 | ~ 6,000 
Dolla "e 4001 | 4,037 3,927 i 568 3,288 3,384 3,197 
ar cone es cAveawetwnhian’® vat 736 | 677 7917 ss 119 691 667 516 a3 
Da « « 55h aw ROS RANA EH aa +8 14? 581 | 584 450 466 114 823 807 714 807 
eter ane gs: 18] 1455 | 1,552 1.336 1,400 107 719 809 832 796 
kon 96 3 3.808 3,022 
Othe O65 3.860 | OOF 3,598 cal 967 4,348 35,8 
her Countries de howe nn ob ds ao 1" 10 | 670 1 340 440 1,400 860 804 pie 
ater Aamo Taree eS +89 1757 | 4.409 1,172 295 2,011 2,010 1,388 1,359(*) 
ee vor ? | 
REST OF THE WORLD 
Te | 6,4 6,006 6,100 2,390 7,904 8,342 8,033 7,800 
Ps seeegeak nebenng. fees: — rae | SS 468 262 185 667 "608 527 508 
dete aie alo wees 381 1: a gat 776 RR4 275 805 972 780 854 
eas Wma eR ae Rash h 146 On 152 53 ; 79 248 165 133 as 
Be PAI 767 1,355 | 1,273 1,297 | 1,268 759 1,995 2,028 2,459 | 2,365 
o Mabey kv ea Pied ss ) I~ abe | | 
s include estimates for countries fo hich data are not available. Data refer to calendar years 
v Figures cover general trade as far as possibl Area totals inchide imate . — = eo . rw ate Fy a: oe hiameueinn Seems 


the following exceptions in 1938 :—Austr: ia, year ending June; India and 
__ _) Excludes China (mainland), t SSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. 
‘ace with Taiwan in 1938, (*) Based on two months’ data. 


(7) Including the trade of Newfoundiand in 1938. (*) Excluding 
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: XC HEQUER RETURNS 
he week ended January 16th, there! 
\ : bo line surplus (after allowing | 
{ Sinking Funds) of £189,579,000 compared | 
ith a surplus of £98,161,000 in the previous 
lavs and a surplus of 4142,072,000 in the 
yndin period last year, bringing the 
cumulative deficit to £257.953.000 (/257.402.000 
i 1952-53 Net expenditure Dbelow-line 
bed £20,289,000, which brought the total 
ative it to £577,100 000 716,451,000 
52 , 




















rf 


Com DS Co 


14.000 


fits Levy 99 500 


1.000 


ww 


Ord. Revenue 
Vax 1782,250] 972.780 974,151]170477 
, tax ; 127,000 77,000 76,500 GOC 
Death Duties 160,000] 116.450 128.700 { 
StaLip 52,000 39 550 44.000 0 ) 
i La bP I 318.600 156.300 
Ss A 300 91.350 
! other! > l } 920 
] ani < . e 
lotal J i Res 43 )}1526.200 1431,721 


198631 
x) 10 


Ww) 


aie) 
3,400 
1.401 


100 4.000 


1.000 


Sp} 


218981 


’ 1044.500] 828,889 842.805}22.019 19,602 
; 680,480] 560,181 557,740] 4,540 4,050 
I a ; I and 
c 1724,78011589,070 1400,54 23,652 
} w Dutee 69.000 40,701 48,575 ] 18,643 
vd . ‘ ~ 16.000 7 600 10.900 
irv Loa . 000 21,461 21.995 
, 95,000 92,614 96,504 85 464 
Total 4368,215 13079,646 3010,240 1222685 261740 
Ord. Expenditure 
) 61 101 464.362 463.560110 1.116 
4 1.14 
10 > 348 8 17¢ 
t 174169,406} 70,100 









Tat 3241 ,537 


79,682 71,392 


; 770 


Above-line”’ Surplus or 
Deficit 257,402 -257,953 |142072 189579 
, LxApen 
459,049 319,147]12.8 
Total Surplus or Deficit 716,451 








FLOATING 


DEBT 


»451 ~577,100112921 





miitton 
> Ways and leans 
Trea Bills ‘thewadbes 
aE aa Total 
Floating 
a Pan Publi Bank of Debt 
apace af Depts. England 





Financial Statistics 


| THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET has had a difficult week. 
Revenue transfers have been exceptionally 
large, and as apparent bill maturities were 
only just equal to the week’s take-up of 
new Treasury bills the market had to lean 
heavily on help from the authorities. This 
was given through special purchases of 
bills from~-the banks on every day except 
Saturday (when market supplies of credit 
were just adequate). On Thursday of last 
week, however, even large indirect pur- 
chases were not sufficient to prevent a 
| number of houses from being forced “ into 
| the Bank,” whilst on Wednesday of this 
week, during the stringency caused by the 
banks’ callings for their monthly make-up, 
several houses only just avoided renewed 
recourse to the Bank. 

The rapid inflow of tax revenue was 
reflected in a £10 million under-allotment 
at last week’s Treasury bill offer of £220 
million. The market maintained its bid 
at £99 9s. 4d. per cent for the 91-day bills 
on offer, securing an allotment of 43 per 
cent ; its bid of 1d. less for the 92-day bills 


| (attributable to the incidence of Easter 
| Monday) was fully allotted, so that its 


| average allotment was §1 per cent (against 
64 per cent). This fall was attributable 
partly to the under-allotment and partly to 

| an increase of over £16 million in total 

| applications. The offer yesterday was 
reduced to £210 million, or £30 million 
less than the corresponding maturities. 

The Bank return shows a further reflux 

of notes of £20 million, bringing the total 
reflux since Christmas to £97.1 million— 
slightly more than in the corresponding 
weeks a year ago and, as then, slightly in 
excess of the outflow of notes in the five 

| weeks of heavy pre-Christmas spending. 

} 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
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{ BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





({ mitlion) 
| 
j 
} 
. 
| Issue Department* : 
|} Notes in circulation...... 1,455-0 $1,563-2 | 1 
Notes in banking dept.... 45-4 37-2 
|; Govt. debt and securities* | 1496-7 | 1596-7 4 
Other securities Mee 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 2-9 ) 
Banking Department : 4 
Deposits q 
Public accounts. . wen 17-5 19-9 
[reasury special account... 52-2 7-2 
Bankers. 268-7 271-5 
S.C co re rey 66-5 71-2 F 
[ORME 3 Slane puch n eats te 384-9 369-8 4 
| Securities 4 
Government amubeawes 327-5 523-1 i 
Discounts and advances.. 14-9 9-7 t 3 
Other 14-9 15-7 a 
lotal : ; ; 356-4 548-5 4 
Banking department reserve. 46-8 59°65 ' / 
br SRODORMON Si ndaneees 12-1 10 ; 





* Government 


Fiduciary 
on 


debt is £11,015,100, capital (14 KN 
reduced fron: £1,625 mullion to £1,600 mutton 


1954. : i 


tissue 


January 13, 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (¢ million) Average 
Date ot Rate 
lender of - 7 
Offered “PPHEF) Anotted| Allotment | ka 5 
bor * 
s d ’ 
oe 





8 20.289 | | Bank rate (fro % | Discount rates 
ee 4% 17/9/53 34 | Bank bills : 60 days 24 
| j 3 months 24 
j Deposit rates (max 4 month rt o> 
4169290 | Banks lj } 6months 22-2) 
Discount houses li , oe 
233 | Money — Day-to-day 1}. 23 Fine trade bills ; 
500 Short pertods.... 1y-24 | Smonths 3}-43 *On January 15th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 % 4 
Y y "1 } . ° 
3 185 | tp bills 2 months : 4months 3] 44 , secured about 43 per cent of the sum applied for 
3 months 2h i OSmonths 4 ~44 tenders were allotted in full The offering yesterday ” 


a maximum amount of £210 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 










Market Rates : Spot 


1953 i | United States § 2-78-2-82 2-8lh-2-81} (2-814-2-81% 2-81 4-2-8148) 2-81h-2-81  2-814-2-5 2-81 tt 
10-0 | 1,569-6 | 251-7 | beady | Canadian $ .. 2-73h-2-73% 2 7h 2 734 271k 2 5 “134 2 3h P53) 2 734 2 154 ' 
i a h Fr 972 -65-987- 35 9792-9798 9793-9280 198 Qi 7Q1..Q7 - 97 G5 7 7193 9 
17 4,552-2° 262-2 | | 4,814-3 | 12-15 12-33 ph2-21f-12-298 19-214 12-219 42 914-12 1g 12 old 12-224. 12-21% 12-2241 12- 211 
4 4,550-4* 264-1 | ... | 4,814-5 Belg nk 158-95 -141-05 }139-90-140-00 139: 85-139- 95 139- 85-139-95 139- 85-139 -95/139- 85-139-95)139- 85 
41 4,538-1* 254-9 | 163 4,794-3 | itch Gld , 10-56-10-72 [10-61j]—10-62) 10-61]-10-624/10-621-10-624 10-623 --10-62% 10-62%-10-62%'10-62} “ 
: rai ore: Ger. D-Mk il fs 11-84 (3 1-684-11-68) 11-688 -11-684)11- 683 11-69 | 11-69-11-69}'11-69}- 11-69}'11-69% i 
4,535-2° 250-0 4,785-2 | Portuguese Es 79-90-81-10 79-90-8000 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 79: 90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-48) VY 
4 4,591-7* 253-9 4.845-5 | Swedish kt 14-578-14-59% [14-49$-14-50 14-50h-14-50§) 14-50-14. 504.14 503-14 - 502/14 -502-14- 50814-5032 
4,604-2* 268-8 4,875-0 | Danish Kr 19-194-19-48) | 19-34-19- 344 19-344-19-35 |19-349-19-354 19-354-19- 359) 19-35-19-35$ 19-35 19° 554 
28 4,620-5* 254-0 4.875-1 | Norwegian K 19-85-20-15 [20-01}-20- 01] 20-00}-20-014/20-00}-20-01} 20-003 -20-014 :20-004-20-01 '20-00} it 
4,674-4* 342-5 =| 4,916°9 | 
: Sa7A-# eT te gee | One Month Forward Rates 
1Q 759.0)* 2656 -* . Si *< | 1" S ae r } 
9 one . ee tes ; 4 ; ni - - y $ be See pee “ a pet ic. fe dis ‘ se - oa | a 
1954 i Peete Goce osc ceaen tee 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 1h ~35 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 
} 3,110-0 | 1,679°9] 249-6 39-5 | Swi ies soaker s0 he weebn eae rae 2-lec. pin 2-le. pm ar li ret ? re = 2. ie oes 2-1 
] 110-0 /'1,570-0 4 265 4,945-7 | CUM Eases oclce dant a weds § pm-} dis &pm-fdis | }§ pm-§ dis § pm-—j dis 1 pm-§ dis 4 pr 
gy sees eeeeeeee tices lj-}c. pm 1} -je. pm 1j-jc. pm l}-je. pm , lj -jc. pm lj-ic. pe 
ee ae sa ema quence of official purchases of tender bills in \ swe! “ DOs ikast dia's pubes aa bio dpt.pr tpi dis, }pf.pm—dpf.dis 4pf.pm—4pf.dis, |pt.pm-—4pf.dis pf-pm—{pf.dis; Ipt. par pe 
dn ain ae rela riptions to the Exchequer Stock | a is an Aes veseeuion ee oo bo pay so dis 25 pm b6 dis | $6 pm~-$6 dis; 16 pin-par lo pim-—par lo gl “ 
a Onto gr ig team impossible to calculate the division | anish nips ‘nda nee ce haepece Par 26 dis Par -26 dis Par-20 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Pac 20 os 
» and tender bills until all the bills purchased had NOTWORIAR IAG... v5... cee tee eee Par -30 dis Par-% dis Par-3o dis Par-20 dis Par-20 dis Par—20 ass 
sssed the ginal 


maturity date. 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


Tue tables below continue the 


anaivsis of comy nv b nce sheete } : 
The 1 t of lar O valance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
dé j i Oo! anuary +4 the } 
é iz be discussed im this issue on pare 249 


pag 
Comparative analysis of 661 profit and loss accounts published October-December, 1953 
(£°000) 








A Industry Breweries : ; 
lol ne | ‘ Ir Ste 
4 Foot we ‘ ‘ Ceres : : S Engine 
3 of ¢ panies Af } I t 
Ve ‘ ‘ t e i Pre . Prev Latest | Pre Lates Pre Latest 
: : r Ye y y €a Ye Yea Yea Year 
? = ae tA " 4 #69 l4 4,9 149 58 8,89 8.997) 1 19.459 16.900 12.930 
as , i é ae lf l 270) 258 ma 226 436 592 
vf 4 ; 4 , : , . é ée 2g v4 
& credits 42 1,4 If 9 ft rv 8] 25 ! 465 504 687 997 56 1,242 
Total Income......-.+++.+++- 32,576 33,828 2,944 4,579 15,379 15,606 5,72) 5,704 192 74 9,668 9,761 21,240 20,704 17,421 14,796 
naintenanee .... 1.OS8S 1,361 19 18 73 50 4 
soeaet* ra | aes tnen Set Se. Se ee 5 1,739 1,710 2.973 2,531, 2050} 2,097 
ex profits tax o . + : 1,28 4.6 5,518 1816 2.207 5 4" 3.0% 3,190 7.361. 17,060 6.901 §,150 
% : ies 4 aw 2,102 1,349 I 41 if 2; 1,09 804, 2,960 2,407 2,336 1,015 
4 lumen ts B92 3 vs é 798 169 185 222 17 12 399 387) 1,148, 1,221 525 538 
q ee »oo - oni an a 60 51 57 25, 201 193 138 21¢ 10 22 
3 provisions, € 2,064 1,495 \ 248 12¢ 08 1 St 89 i 521 323; 1,578 766 361 221 
Pe YG { f 4 le oF zt 14 os ] 196 282 567 260 $5 aU 
“= ¢ profits ele a 2 4 I l 18] oe at 60 4 37 38 69 | 117 
= t { hs € 594 Lilli 34 147 Zi 217 bd Z ] 813 437 925 1,044 1,492 1,424 
‘a res 1,426 = =1,48 25¢ 266 1fis 26f 199 209 2 2 131 117 73 lk I j l 
4 end &49 &9 212 22 19 1g 238 24 25 13 198 196 209 20€ 234 234 
ends 5 O89 5, SY &9 § 495 811 12 5 R57 976 1,618 1,867 1081 117: 
erves 2,01 1911 ] 22 1,24 1,488 14 100 3 = 621 999, 1,783 2,387 2,041 2,650 
ent compa 6.454 5.9 963, 2005 2,22 710 «GA 93 81) 1,694 1,987, 4597) 5,089 2235 2,520 
4 irent f 9 6,258 OF ] 29 ] 644 82 N] é 1.98 2,112 5 O89 5.636 2.520 2,65 
4 ee 
A iL, ee eee 
Che . ; Motors News ers 
‘ rv « ; ‘ Pape Miscella us Sbipt { n 
‘ : . I A Pr gZ Manufa ng 
‘ef < I 1 } 8 4) s 
Pre La Pre Pre I Prev Latest Prev Latest | Prev Latest Prev. Latest 
Yé Ye Le y Yea Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year 
= art 199 34 9s 4 04 8 5¢ $0,276 41,274. 4,496 4,188) 925,716 20,485! 5,395 2,767 8,629 6,313 
e<xtinents . | 194 108 g ‘ Ziv id> f vid 265 299 590 47' 20d 338 166 228 
‘ 4 Oe sg l 12 10 4 13 ; 
edits ..... " 64 21 174 69 5 1,838 4,213 409 278 = 1,134 1,387 114 257 268 2,183 
q Total Income............- «+ | 3,529 4,178 3,142 4,261 9,05! 8,746 42,477 45,825 5,170 4,766 27,448 22,352) 5,75! 3,375 9,063 6,724 
2 tenance .. 3 SG 87 29 1] 20 1 14 17 
oe 415 436 1,199 1, 236 1,104 1,246 347 7,231 688 657, 3,478 3,644 1,038 647 515 | §22 
z t profits tax | 730% 1,39 ; 1,28 3, 182 2,868, 15,974 16,919 1,644 1673, 9,680 7,806; 1,778 859 3,437 | 2,472 
’ | 34 453 3 t 1,072 813) 4,732 4,071 607 387, 2,437 1,575 702 183 945 j 482 
| ' 
Se is oe Se 140) 17 186 19¢ 4H 43] 1,31 1,285 360 350, 1,506) 1,478 70 56 232 | 233 
e charges. etc....... 29 12 os 8] 23: 24 117 1s 37 28 302 335 125 115 56 | 54 
encies, provisions, ete | 482 515 , l 311 4le 1,727 1,548 $75 78 1,942; 1,180 666 M7 57. 628 
CNSIONS . nn <.c 24a en tine lé 47 14 18] 211 235 383 410 25 13 833 209 35 3 50 52 
hare in profits.......... oe ee 50 39 52 5] 9 92 24 18 251 113 27) 10 3 y 
sined by subsidiaries....| 112 53 li 15| 578 263, 5,239| 6,989 57 159 2,384 1,159 = S41 275 $72 49 
ibid: ae eee | 18 13 504 520 Rg sy 174 170 37 33 229 247 le ees 803 1 
ed vidSds sae awk Gkeorants 40 41 10 115 109) 125 319 344! 379 186 504 481 14 15 41 43 
lividends ..... Pewee 259 267 962 342 813 972, 29,782 3,310 428 599, 1,982; 1,958 432 538 707 861 
REVENUE TOMEVO S61. 6k os bsc Hee Wee 274 315 380 450 490) 540 «67,689 =, 746 130 345 1,487! 1,913 343 255 1,638 | 1,733 
parent company a 693 793 Dr 658 Dr2,929 +066 5,511 6,086 6,812 2,815 3,091 4,609 5,515 403 565 1,789 | 1,964 
orward (parent company).. 793, 1,259 Dr2,929'Dr3,800, 3,511; 3,961 6,812, 7,502; 3,091, 3,328 5,513; 5,696 563 625 81.964 3,220 
i een i tN CC CC EE 
q eee eae LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
a Cine Other TOTALS 
a Silk and \ ther Oi Rubl I rea } 
a Industry ee Wool Textiles Vu Rubber i Tea Companies* ALL GROUPS of 
3 = . 661 Companies 
a ba ar ie ala - 6 12 87 (35) 116) Pp 









| 
Prev Latest | Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest | Prev. Latest} Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest; Prev. Latest 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Yeat Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year 


ading profit .......... 


277) 404 1.082 1,419 25541 4025 13,545 12 433 “$942 3,512} 1,955 1,645 13,192 15,583) 238,155 | 225,400 


e irom investments 14) 8 14 7} 141) #153 337 «6240, «44, 27S TT 7,603, 1,708) 13,272) ee 
er current income..... 1 ‘ wm 


] 108 13 26 8&0 62 303 j44 
ng credits Ste he ae 284 41,242 450: 361; 914 27| 1,201 362; 616} . 352, = 668| 1,085, 898 12,350) 20,627 


Toeel: imi en co ek | 973, 697 «2,338 «1,876, 4,056 | 5,092) 13,944 13,903, 7,619) 4506 2,416 2,416) 21,960) (24,247) 266,000) 268,006 


a a | 


78 12 


CG MamMienance ......... SU 6 ee ¥ ye Oe seed: Oe al “961 "265 1 994) ee a a 
On... 191 179 200 256 1,454 1,471 2,424 2,974 S90) 580} 261) é 1,32 0. '. b 
€ tax (excl. profits tax) ..... 180 126 660 395 7311 1370 §,801 4,915! 2,251| 1,042 595) 795 7,442, 8,518) 91,072 | 88,334 
fax (excl. profits tax) ..... . al. oP 03 «| 436,—«(i«i26|«Cti‘wSY| «S«=29H|«*d2zG5| «= 274] «= ORB} «= s221) 1,736) 1,637] 28,047 | 20,584 
cunitutanede 1 35\ 956 «258 «=o 151|, S75}, —s«sd1389)='«s«d}ti (as (CSA C62} 9,983 | (NOCD 
tina dee 108; 10, | Na 157185; 68; 2) 28S; 8S $87, 36} 985} (1,032, Ane | A886 
sencian ee oT 3) 5ok,s«S,s(is*dS,Ss«2D|0,845| (21,789, 1,269} 1,158, 214) 236) 995, 946; 17,706 | «13 aBe 
. » provisions, etc. ..... i: e 13 7 7 41) 5| 15) 17 13 28) 40 46 69 3,534 2,542 
catty aus 7 a} s So iBT | ta 7 1 Wm 6 71 61} 1,250 | 1,465 
Profits retaingdl ber eaiehitesing De 4 aka 32dlDe 122 40| 8771 "143: SI 39 33 «503, 7315562 | 15,608 


20 28 29.961 2,444 6,167 
45} 28; 1,291 1,058 5,222 


ure interest m x 2g 7é 


150 10 4| 54 


150 6,630 
‘Telerence dividends vy 19 4 35 124 119 2 21) 13 


4,852 


ee be 
bh WH th 


Oetiaii. ae F a iad i 1,019 1,016 632 390 369, 3,079 3,742; 24,461 | 27,632 
Revenue serene «os scessvesaese 100 Pe by a 535 1,062, 625 128 190 58, 1,394 1,324 17,823 20,422 
VHC BORGIONE. oases oo vt — . 4 


tf = : f 9 } 503 576| 1,34) 1,336 590 550, 3.974 4,146 45,132 47.075 
eit m (parent company)...... 447 465 260 296 We = 7% 36 550) 412; 4,146, 4,561) 47,075 52,101 
“ined forward (parent company). . 463 437) 296 385 946 809) 576 1,419 1,336, 1,555 * ‘| . 0 


smnansenssmnnnjtielpiemlth sisal disuse cen imma niin neal tte ATTA ET 
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Comparative analysis of 661 balance sheets published October-December, 1953. 
(£°000) 





| 
Clothing Food Shops 
Industry | Breweries and and i and | Tobacco i Building Engineering Tron and Stee 
i Footwear Confectionery | Stores i i | 
| ae 9 3] i (6) (2) (23) | (53) (14) 


























Prev Lates Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prev Latest | Prev; | Latest Prev. Late 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year Year Year Year Year | Year Year Yea 
Fixed . . 177,310) 185,351, 20,723 2 38.790; 41,620 23,205! 23,809 570 500; 30.520 32,888 40,164 45,159 33.937 37,34 
4,49 4,661 959 223 1.855 1,950 455 2,478 310 310 1,699 1,706 1,535) 997 3,360 | 3.8 
, 3 HIN 4,530, 22,707, 19,426 22.920 24,787; 8,314 7.448 1,929 983, 19,723 16,006: 37,901; 40,168 . 29,967 23 
D ; a 19,044; 17,142 ? G1] 2,976 12,591| 12,773 8,981 7,560 37 352; 11,941: 11,923, 20,670) 21,292; 18050! 18 
Net bal ss d to “nt : sf ll ’ i 24 ‘ 371 ty ha 95 BLA t.- sns 139) 262) 150} 3 
6,821| 6,516 151 163 378 45] 99 25 I 1 72 81 907" 916 4h ; 
oe 17,12.) 23,728: 1,054 1610 7,058 & 773 29.998 3,206 5 63 2,355, 4,647) 13,602; 17,096; 11,151 | 106 
table inve ants ree 6.116 6,216 Yit 214 N74 945 SU) 80 a ae 4,567 4,858 250, 207) 3A&S0 f 3 
assets ESRB $575) 3,948 1,553 1,447) 3,900! 3,953 3,646) 10,179 359 359 674 661 926 822 904 
Teen POE oc «a5 pcs on ree ea 270,883 282,103 49,269 48,308 87,766 95,623 47,70! 54,785 3,653 2,779 71,852 72,889 116,217'126,807 94,682 97,905 
and eae 780 811; 6,826, 4,695) 3,723: 3,523: 1,218} 1,157 GO 109, 2,263 979, 3,245, 3,102 187 1 
e incor tar iY 19,380 10,90¢€ 1,016 1,506 5.072; 5,654 3855 4309 36 42, 3,339 3,598 8,623) 8,625 6,873 4.9 
and obsolesce ey 9,630 22,802, 4,516 5,051 9653) 11,097 Sil 871 155 119, 11,432) 12,584; 15,839; 18,008 8,294 10,0 
ves and EPT refunds... 5,829 25.865 5,014 5,450 3047| 2,809 7,253 14,110 59 87, 4,032; 3,664 10,160; 9,609 15,914; 16,04 
yas i 6.010; 4,823! 1,939 716, 1,090 1,264 J,299' 1,170)... ay 237 279, 1,281; 1,228 844) “ 
( ss and creditors... $2,041, 44,050) 7,478 6,818 15,979; 19,306 8,467) 7,812 295 236; 14,954 14,178 29,147) 31,753| 19,673 18,8 
Rever and carried forward 46,470 50.13 4,715 5,139 20,847) 20,588 6.440 6,969 226 210) 13,943 15,663) 23,490; 27,152; 22,152} 26,119 
D i a e 18 18? 101 e ‘aa a ve bee sf 98 51 91 4 I 
¢ 5 PIS 5,364 S51 352 v2] 432 4,487, 4,430 1 1 7H) 778 418) 44} 2,012 2,0 
vita . | 35,972) 37,107 5,928 6.097 4,314 17,290 3.907 3,793 400 400 3,239 3,065 1,894) 2,213 
ty ie i 747 27-482 6.798 6.648 6.094 6.049 7.045 7,045 1.275 1,275 6117 6,115 6,754 6,721 8.072 t 
),733\ 52.780 5,388 5,818 14,614 17,510 3,119 3,119 300 300, 11,582; 11,888 15,315, 17,864 10,856 10 
Total Liabilities ke 270,883 262,103 49,269 48,308 87,766 95,623 47,701 54,785. 3,653 2,779 71,852, 72,889 116,217'126,807 94,682 97,905 
Chemicals ere ak has Motors Newspapers, [| ag. , } 
I S iding and pe Cycles and Paper and | oo oh aca Shipping i Cotton 
hail Manufacturing Aiveraft Pribting | Manufacturing \ ’ 
I yupanies 5 7 16 (40) (19) (85) (9) | (8) 
P Latest Prev. Latest Prev Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prev. | Latest) Prev. | Latest; Prev Lates 
Yea Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year | Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year Yea 
\- “i a ai ene 
5 Ais hae a eacaell a 8.957; 9,605 18,894 19,622) 15.756 18,125 829,252) 98,350! 14,016) 14,789) 52,699) 60,154 12,300) 12,390: 24,262 
cc thadnes ey tol 366 1,771 1,985 939 994 2.333, 2,999 1,132 1,250 3,762; 3,578 753i 1,119 82 8 
SW atk’ oss 10,544, 12,332 8 HS6 7,543 26.270 22,842 100,120) 96,512 7.705 6,834 54,312| 44,666 642) 817) 16,447: 19.3 
Deb ahi 2,978 2,870 4,451 4.113 14.655, 14,189 55,678 52,336 5,223 5,290 50,005| 48,382 969 1,133) 4,505 4,89 
Net baiances due to parent cos , 156 145 we 101 100 53 32 144) RE so. pat: sia 5 
iged ... ; ; WY 589 4; 2,989 299 306 649 874 88 198; 29,367) 2,425 2448 3,833 75 
( : ‘ 355 2.745 1,009 1,059 2.142 3,319 18,396, 34,490 4,293 5,006 15,3181 22,980 S150, 6,016 15,617 10,5 
Other marketabl ivestments 2370 §=2.671 6 6 158 87 740 817' «1,363 953 935) 817' 3,039 2,815 1.919 19 
Intangil assets por, vere 137 137, 6,519 7,050 605 618 3,439; 3,320; 6,150; 6,177) 3,377, 3,700)... ob 4 304 5 
fo re peppery: 29,291 31,315 41,526 44,512 60,824 60,480 263,708 289,798 40,023) 40,529 182,919) 186,838 28,31! 28,123 63,216 62,699 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 1034 904 407 1,450 1.797 5,958 6,139, 6,700 1,409 931' 13,984 10,829 1,034) 671 427 174 
Reserve for future income tax 1,286 1,416 9YS 997 S23 3.248 15,131) 15,428 2.347 2,123) 8,635) 8,534) 1,039) 944 2,23 1,2 
Depreciation and obsolescence . 4,781 5,194 3.581 4.759 5,149 6,247 34.740) 40,449 5,400 5,921 18,391; 21,587! 3,409) 3,605) 8,282 8,65 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 1.638 1,738 2,764 2,488 1547 1,349 17,763 7,715 2,994 5,004 7,421; 9,651' 7,471 6,607) 2898 2,98 
Other provisions. . nike 170 190 14 74 256 302: 3,595; 2,277 384 239, 2983| 2,866 661) 364) 135 5 
Current liabilities and creditors.... | 9,683 9,267 4.654 5.242 14,563, 13,901. 82,163) $8,858 6,481 6,218) 55,874) 52,885 5,079 4,581) 19,179 | 9,059 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 6,519 7,776 » 346 3,458. 10,609 10,585 47,255) 57,528 8 O79 9,168 30,248) 31,622 6326 6,903 18,922 22,259 
Net balances due to subsiciaries | 15 15 vas ‘ oe a 16 47 2 4 1,012) 920 vee oe oe 
Minority interests sane wea. 4 # 5 { 1,437 1,445 498 610 3,558 5,541 877 859 1,647| 1,637 97 100! 25 ] 
Debenture capital : eine 950) 250: 11,757; 12,121 2.182 2,248 4,297 4,275 852 852 5.10: SR ea as 6,180 6,05 
Preference capital ; weeeees | 1,219 1,239) 4,481, 4,481) 3,879; 4,372) 11,918) 11,999) 6,151; 6,156) 13,949) 13,924 514, 1,014 1,213 | 1,21 
Graitmary capttal.< os. 0.cs. 2 dng 08s i 2,696 3,346) 7,997, 7,997) 11,110) 11,660; 37,133; 40,981; 5,023 5,044! 23,616, 26,743, 2,681) 3,334 19,721 | 10,72 
Total Liabilities .............. 29,291 31,315) 41,526 44,512; 60,824 60,480 263,708 289,798, 40,023 40,529 182,919 186,838, 28,311 28,123 63,216 62,699 
i J i | 
Industry | Silk and , Other ! e | io i i TOTALS 
_ Wool oe Oil Rubber | Tea Conapuntis ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (9) (6) 12) (87) 116) | 661 Companies 





























Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. } Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest| Prev. {| Lates 
Year Year Year | Year Year Year | Year |, Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Yea 

Pindddapete. 0520. it 4,926; 5,130 3,923) 4,503, 15,637) 16,270: 32,140; 34,943) 26,357, 26,2041 9,281) 9,863! 90,497, 87,584 776,447 | 831,935 
Trade investments. ..........:..0- 17} 33 143| 145; 1,059| 1,022) 6,276 6,280 903 1,021) = 453! 528) 10,104 10,399, 44,260 47,934 
tates 6 Si rok ae ee ere 2,296) 1,992 6,110| 8,522) 13,161| 10,966, 7,767\ 8,724) 3,745, 3,3301 4,723] 5,321] 13,971) 13,393 449,963 | 429,590 
Debtors popes bee's 636 620 1,392) 1,999, 4,376) 4,422, 2,878! 3,226 1,280) 1,186 9,925) 2,743) 36,099) 38,713| 282,294 | 278,509 
Net balances due to parent cos.... |... cy ear how 422 483 : ; san ayant 30), 3 145) 178 1,424 2,027 
CM! oe sos heed oaks ae be Be A Ss 140 140, 2.275, 1,270, 1,245) 1,369 589} 494) 2,748) 9,873 22,928 | 33,153 
Cash Ludi asos oS ea | 645 669 1,290; 387 2.309, 2,864] 9,277) 11,743 9,935 6,780| 2,786 2,688) 18,366) 23,251) 168,236 | 204,245 
Other marketable investments ..... ' 236 See Sd OFS 2,259, 2,264 279 243 764 706 398) 227 82,040 83,584) 142,754 112,924 
Intangible assets ..........0..000% 128 128 382) 329 561 376)... eens 902 467 169 188 6,154 6,140 44,364 | $1,282 

Chee? Anat sss 5 Aiosessckss | 8,934 8,716 13,240) 15,885 39,924 38,807, 60,892 66,429 45,031 41,063, 21,354 22,091 260,054) 273,115 1,901,270 1,991,599 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 53 120 429) 1,675 1,655 1,047 270 256 371 570 1,397| 2,590 14,894 14,515 71,39% | 63,5!! 
Reserve for future income tax..... 250 154 328) 405| 2627 1,775, 6,697, 6,382 2,127 947) 456 587, 3,535 5,063 89,712 |. 88,817 
Depreciation and obsolescence ..... 2,238, 2,401) 1,158) 1,402, 3,585) 3,925) 17,899) 20,330, 3,692; 3,255 1,179 1,483 10,370, 11,344 195,184 221,397 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds.. 466 462 811| 953; 1,875) 1,738 3,288) 2,628) 2,777) «3,501, 1,348) 1,361) 16,607; 17,371) 142,963 | 151,186 
Other provisions... ... wtacd 28 27 121; 8 192-157 3 2} 876 93 297; 302 2914 2,814 24,775 | 21,098 
Current liabilities and creditors.... | 1,963 906 2,905) 3,411| 7,232, 6,374 9,173 10,848 ° 9,351| 5,938 4,870) 3,985 31,140; 34,808) 398,044 | 399,228 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 1,458) 1,333, 2,136, 2,479, 8,399 9,064) 14,231 16,942) 5,694) 5,814) 3,414) 2,965 30,017: 32,902! 334,036 | 372,75! 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... ; Bite Sor aed eh ei sage 133 wt eb. is Sis ae ee ee 2,766 | 2,792 
Minority interests ..........-..... pi ie | 179) ST ee 241 es 150 1381 = 315} -342,—s,06T| «1,486! «23,628 | 24,436 
Debenture capital ............4... | 708; 856) 1,100} 1,200, 3,763, 3,764, 561 90 «97 = 912} 580, NT) GO,212| 62,131) 854,178 | 161,252 
Preference capital ...........2.++5 562 562} 950) «9501 «4,506, 4,506  700' 700 79-474) «1,374, 375) 37,866] 37,730) 158,193 | 159,582 
Ordinary capttab......00essa.8.-- | 4,808) 1,895} 3,130) 5,155) 6816, 6,216, 8,018! 8,118) 18,544) 18,541] 6,184) 6,184) 49,983] 51,628 306,467 | 325,547 

a {— a paces pitino saratoga whos jaf tanplastennnecespienall nuseinsisieejani: Ritdoecstbes diedininigesiae-tekaen Reaip ihn anielielenntageniol 
Total Liabilities .............. | 8,934 8,716 ae 15,885, 39,924 38,807 60,892 66,429 45,031 41,063, 21,354 22,091) 260,054| 273,115. 1,901,270 1,991,597 
; i i i } } i | ; " i i 


* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, electricity supply, gas, telegraphs and telephones, trams and buses. warehousing, watet- 
works, coal, finance and tand ‘and investment trusts. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


E.C.3 
LIVERPOOL, 2 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, 
HEAD OFFICE : WATER STREET, 


Or een tnmenaaten ns amen 





DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 
Subscribed Capita! - - - - - £ 10,560,428 
Paid-up Capita! ‘ “ * ° - £ 2,976,428 
Reserves - ‘a i - . “ - £ 43,800,000 
Deposits - = j ‘ « - - £251,767,477 


Total Assets « - - - - - £267,146,891 


31st DECEMBER, 1953 





EVERY BANKING FACILITY 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 3, WATER STREET 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Anthony William Tuke, Chairman. 
Sir Frederick Cecil Ellerton, Deputy Chairman, 


Cuthbert Fitzherbert, Aothony Charles Barnes, 
D.S.0., O0.B.E., 


Vice-Chairmen. 


Te 


General Managers: 
G. F. Lewis. R. G. Thornton, J. D. Cowen. E. Brimelew. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


¢ 
2 | General Manager (Staff): A. G. Boyd. ? 
2 Statement of Accounts, 31st December, 1953 r 
§| LIABILITIES £ 6 
Q| Current, Deposit and other Acceunts...... 1,389,108,8338 y 
| Acceptances, Guarantees, Indemnities, 
e etc., for account of customers......... 49,371,851 
« Paldicep Cagttell, 5.0. crcvenapctintatverndinacth 22,914,703 
¢| Reserve Pel is ccciccccissttbacscaeascdataks 12,750,000 
e ASSETS | 
% Cash in hand and with the Bank of ; 
& RAO F  uiocindesaticctteetiktaniests 106,222,347 x 
4) Balances with other British Banks and 6 
¢| Cheques in course of collection...... 62,687,75 4 
t Money at Call and Short Notice............ 81,288,500 =| 
6 RN MUNRIIE Cosco dn chcvonddcevesacdinss 296,353,907 5 
RebvegROS 7,.\,,.<<<scaactbolassvahoieaxsavclans 499,787,259 | % 
& i Advances to customersand other Accounts 353,479,204 4 
4 | Investments in Subsidiaries :- 
q) The British Linen Bank............... 3,728,558 | 
Q) Other Subsidiaries ..................... 9,753,388 % 
t Other Trade Investments. .................... 1,957,420 4 
§| Bank Premises and adjoining Properties 9,515,200 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances, 
4 Guarantees, Indemmnities, ete.......... 49,371,851 
, | 
5 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


Baio Tm 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Ng Equal te £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 





Hi 


CT 
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The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2}%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


REPRESENTATION 


THE 


MOSLEY STREET 


BIRCHIN LANE, E.C.3; 


The Royal Bank 





Bank Ltd. 


(Member of the Lond 


DD » >? 
on Bankers 


HEAD OFFICE: 


PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICES: 


9, PALL MALL, 


CAPITAL ISSUED £8,125,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP 1,875,000 
RESERVE FUND £ 2,000,000 


TOTAL ASSETS 


£156,150,874 


3lst December 1953 


Associated Banks: 
Glyn, Mills & Co. 


of Scotland : 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


Established 1324 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Cor m pa my Un rtakes the duties of 


Executor ue Trustee 


Clearing House 


. MANCHESTER 


S.W.1 


THROUGHOUT 
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fHE ECONOMIST, JANUARY 23, 1954 


An account 


of 


stewardship 


At the end of 1953 our Deposits 
Here 


are four of the cliuef ways in which 


amounted to £1,204 millions. 


we have employed these vast sums 


entrusted to our care:— 


Advanced to Trade, Industry, 
Agriculture and other borrowers: 


£289 millions 


Invested in British Government 
Securities, including Treasury Bills: 


£609 millions 


Call or short notice to 


the Money Market : 


Loaned at 


£88 millions 


Held as Cash: £99 millions 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


71 Lombard Street London E.C.3 
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FCONOMIST,; JANUARY 23, 1954 


Sirk JOHN. James, Chairman and 


aride 


PHeE EARL OF CrRAWwForD, G.B] 


J. Swnctaik KERR, MSc.. F.1.M.. F Inst] 


Assistant Managing Dire lor. 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


Directors: 
Vanagine D fol 


x i ret 
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GFOFFREY Rv¥LANDS, O.B.E., 
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ROBERT PATERSON, C.A. 


Balance Sheet of The Lancashire Stee! 


dated Balance Sheet of the Corporation ar 


ird October, 1953, are presented herewit! 


nd Loss Account for the 53 weeks ended t 


Balance of Income after Taxation available 


oO 


1 { 


dends paid and recommendec less Income Tax 





ulative Redeemable First Preference Stock 


for the period 





Cumulative Redeemable Second Preference 


' 


Stock Interim Dividends of 


paid 


February 1953, and 34°, paid 3rd December, 


1953, making 54°, for the period 
dinary Stock or Shares 


Stock 


ary Shares of £1 each fully paid 


e retained by the Parent Company 


duct Allocation to General Reserve 


ppropriated Surplus 


n 
i) 


is brought forward at 27th September, 19 


plus carried forward at 3rd October, 1953 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the 53 weeks ended 3rd October, 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADING 
Prorrr after deducting the 

25,951 items set out below 
Emoluments of the Directors 
of The Lancashire Stee! Cor- 
poration Limited paid by the 
Corporation and its Subsi- 
} diaries were as follows :— 

| 






£3,200 (a) As Direetors . 
<8,3/( (6) For Managerial Services 
7] 470 
000 Depreciation ; 
Contributions to Employees 
Life Assurance, Pensions and 
6,38 Benefit Funds 
£287 Os7 £ 
- -- om 
Add: 
Income from Trade Investments 
2,354 | * Other Companies in the Agency Gro 
5,248 Others 
27,632 
9 618 Other Investment Income—gross 
85,068 Interest on Loans to the Agency—gross 
22,316 
Pe Net INCOME BEFORE TAXATION (Carried For 
2,348,269 ward) . 


» 


\n Interim Dividend of 23 °% paid 27th February, 
953, on £3,462,238 A and B” Ordi ary 


\ Final Dividend payable on 8th January, 1954, 
of 9.84816d. gross on each of 4,500,000 Ordit 


HOLLOWAY. 


Secretary and Registered Office: 


R. H. Crose, A.C 


Bewsty Roap. WARRINGT 


Auditors: 


THOMSON McLintock & ( O., 


Bankers: 


IN 


MANCHESTER 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


~ 


A 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


and Subsidiary Companies 


WEEKS 


ended 2/tn 


Sept., 1952 


{ 
2,348,269 
1,960, 30€ 
| — = 
| 
| 
i 





Net INCOME BEFORE TAXATION (Brought For- 
ward) ose eee +“ 
TAXATION ON PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD 
United Kingdom : 
Excess Profits Levy 


90.000 Profits Tax 
900 000 Income Tax #4 ; 
Amounts set aside for Equalisation of 
j j AA} | Taxation 
- | 
i, 4 Ot 0 | 
4 
» 
we 
BALANCE OF INCOME AFTER TAXATION APPLIC- 
| 183,444 ABLE TO THE Gs;ROUP aes ; 
| Deduct Profit retained by Subsidiary 
17 099 Companies 
| BALANCE OF INCOME AVAILABLE Ti THE 
36,951 1 166,34 PARENT COMPANY 
6,025 Deduct 
~ | Dividends paid and recommended—iess 
42.976 Income Tax :-— 
10,796 | 1 5° € umulative Redeemable First 
101 ,644 | 36,750 | __ Preference Stock tea j 
i | 54° Non-Cumulative _Redeen able 
155,416} 23,055 | Second Preference Stock 
—__- 145.414 | Ordinary Stock or Shares 
205,219 
961,126 INCOME RETAINED BY THE PARENT COMPANY 
829,017 Allocation to General Reserve 
132,109 UNAPPROPRIATED SURPLUS =a - 
Surplus brought forward at 27th September, 
505,419 1952 












SURPLUS CARRIED FORWARD AT 3apD OCTOBER, 
1953 





1953 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


and Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 3rd October, 1953 


























Ss. is ! ‘ Accumulated 
£ £ | 27th Sept., 1952 Cost Depreciation 
CAPITAI 2 ss t £ f 
( s I Steel FIXED ASSETS 
, Se 1 Be — ink. 5 660 676 | 241,200 Freehold and Leasehold Land 242,650 — 242,65 
Ne ee wath 4 Buildings, Roads, Railways aad 
CAPITAL RESERV! | 738 387 Wharf ... ahs aus .» 1,261,711 384,822 876.82 
i Profits Tax Post War Refund te mg I 138,794 Plant and Machinery ... ... 7,964,886 3,219,866 4.745.929 
: , | Office Furniture, Motor Vehicles 
REVENUE RESERVES | 99,423 and House. Property Sia 244,038 140,946 103.09? 
1) OO hata 6 635 S64 i Development Expenditure and 
5 Mh ree Sine Sin ‘ ; "295 000 i 1,642,998 Construction W ork in Progtess $50,918 —_ §50.912 
‘rohit and Loss Account (including £43,330 “4 PPR TE PR Oe AE Tree Baie 
41! ct to Exchenge settrictionsh 775,244 | wi ewe £10,264,203 £3,745,634 6,518,569 
2 os aude iad o| Land—At estimated cost at 
Hiy aw £32,505 date of Merger (Ist January, 
eee : S make cca | 1930) plus additions since at 
11,28 ) FOTAL CAPITAL AND RESERVES 12,916,484} cost, less sales. 
FUTURE UNITED KINGDOM Other Assets—-At cost since 
TAXATION Ist January, 1930 _ 
883.000 Income Tax due on Ist January, 1955 864,500 Loose Plant and Tools—As 
; Amounts set. aside for: Baqualisation of valued by the Companies 
ote ene é te = set aside ior qyuaiisalior C 663.500 2 837 _ Officials a hte 2 210,287 
Saree er my ' 55,279 Trade Investments—At cost ... 30,453 
1,561,500 ; - — 1,528,000 6,328,913 TOTAL FIXED ASSETS 6,759,339 
Cl RRE NT LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENTS IN COM- 
PROVISIONS : PANIES WITHIN THE 
Creditors and Accrued Charges £ i 275,500 GENCY GROUP—At cost 275,500 
123,898 Companiesinthe Agency Group 56,022 ekg , CURRENT ASSETS 
Other Creditors and Accrued | Stock and Work in Progress— 
net edt S anc Accrued } so k alne 
1,843,040 Cuma =i: . «4,812,468 cts | Al cost Of market vale, 
aos Wn — 1.568.490 || 2,586,864 whichever is the lower wee 3,304,751 
1.505.883 United Kingdom Taxatio 1381.37 | Trade Debtors: 
4.785 Rominion Taxation > ; , 7% | Companies in the Agency 
; Pro ns for: ; +) He a3 4$55 | 123,625 Group wae he 6 111,876 
ry ms tor: > $9? WA a ~ 5 , 
- Relining. Maintenance and Deferred : £2 6t GOO Other Trade Debtors ree S91 Sr 2.023.747 
9990 779 Repairs 731,580 i | og “re 
108 722 Emptoyees’ Pensions and Benefits . 116,410 1} ae eal Other Debtors and Payments in 
127,625 Dividends payable to the Agency—Net 133,703 38,841) Advance ea te ena) a 135,556 
. | | British Government Securities— 
ae ae | 315,920) At market value... st... 401,775 
4,713,732 ———— 3,9 35,282 | i Iron and Steel Holding and 
{| i | Realisation Agency — Loan 
|| 2,547,260 and Accrued Interest ie 2,500,000 
| Balance with Bankers and Cash 
1} 2,773,951 in Hand re he ane 2,979,098 
10,958,521 ————— 11,344,927 
i JOHN E. JAMES \ p;,. ioe 
‘ ca $$ | CRAWFORD — fUirectors. cop 
£17,562,939 £18,379,766 | £17,562,939 £18,379,766 
sen ne mele bd Tle 
NOTES ON THE ACCOUNTS 
i. fron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency. 15. General Reserves. 
‘ . oe } ~ 
References to the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency (“ the} The Group 
Agency ") should, in relation to periods prior to 13th July, 1953, be read as applying | 9 . t 
to the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain i At 27th September, 1952 ses ses coe eee 4,000,000 
| > or ae ; 
2. Commitments for Capital Expenditure. : ra Be a pine gto D f i 310.0 
- Outstanding commitments for Capital Expenditure amounted approximately | Pecan : Sere ete ners eae me iaoeee 
; 3rd Oct., 27th Sept.,/ Amounts set aside for Equalisation of Taxation ... 90,000 
2 Ore : “9 eadsapibstien 500,000 
1953 reo. 4 Ss 6 sa as ad i ; =e 
(a) The Lancashire Steel Corporation Limited .., £1,400,000 £320,000; Excess of distributions received during year over cost 
. ao eau i (less distributions received to 27th September, 1952) 
(b) Subsidiaries in the United Kingdom ... ion 150,000 235,000 | of certain Trade Investments... Me ad sa 303,952 
£1.550.000 £555.000| Excess Profits Tax Post-War Refund, transferred from 
Sie mf Capital Reserve on iv ion che oe 51,612 
‘ : : ; as i ransfer from Profit z oss Acco asa one ’ 
3. Development Expenditure and Construction Work in Progress. i m - ee 
it is not proposed to provide Depreciation on Development Expenditure andj — At 3rd October, 1953... ome bs és ase £5,655,564 
Construction Work in Progress until the financial year in which the assets concerned} —_ 
come into operation. ei Relining and Rebuilding. 
4. Trade Investments. In arriving at the Manufacturing and Trading Profit the amounts charged for 


Relining and Rebuilding of Furnaces and Coke Ovens exceeded the actual 
Cnn expenditure thereon by £62,053. For the 52 weeks ended 27th September, 1952 
ompany, ithe amounts charged fell short of the expenditure by £27,718. 


There is an uacalled liability of £20,000 on a Trade Investment of the Parent 


REPORT BY THE AUDITORS 


We report to the Members of The Lancashire Steel Corporation Limited that | We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet as a 
we have audited the Bouks and Accounts of the Corporation for the 53 weeks ended | 3rd October, 1953, and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for the 53 week 
3rd October, 1953, and have obtained all the information and explanations which | ended on that date of the Corporation and its Subsidiaries with the audited Accounts 
to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. | of those Companies, certain of which have not been audited by us. In our opinion 

In our opinion proper Books of Account have been kept by the Corporation | the Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, with 
so far as appears from our examination of those Books. the above Notes on the Accounts, have been properly prepared in accordance with 

The annexed Balance Sheet is in agreement with the Books of Account. In| th? provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, so as to give in the case of the Balance 
our opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations |Sheet a true and fair view of the state of affairs and in the case of the Profit and 
given to us the said Balance Sheet, with the above Notes on the Accounts, gives | oss Account a true and fair view of the profit of the Corporation and its Subsidiaries 


the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner so required |™S®*4ed as a single undertaking. 
and gives a true and fair view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs as at | MANCHESTER. THOMSON McLINTOCK & CO., 
3rd October, 1953. ‘ 6TH January, 1954, Chartered Accountants. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


: NATION’S PROGRESS IN POSTWAR YEARS 


SUCCESS OF EXPORT DRIVE 


BENEFITS OF MORE ORTHODOX MONETARY TECHNIQUES 





} 

he annual general meeting of Lioyds 
f Limited will be held on February 12th 
a e Head Office of the Bank, 71 Lombard 
Sireet, London, E.C. 
: e following is the statement by the chair- 
4 1, the Rt Hon Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
a L, DL, accompanying the report and 


ints for the year ended December 31, 


lords, ladies and gentlemen,— 
q March, 1953, the Rt Hon Sir Oliver 
3 Franks, GCMG, KCB, CBE, was elected to 
3 board of the Bank. After rendering con- 
cuous service in the Ministry of Supply 
ughout the war Sir Oliver became its 
manent Secretary in 1945, but returned 
Oxford as Provost of Queen’s College in 


946, only to be recalled to Government 
vice in 1948 as our Ambassador at 
Washington. In June, 1953, his appointment 
deputy chairman of the Bank was 
iounced. A great variety of public work 
many different fields lay open to Sir 


er after his return from his notably suc- 
sful term of office in Washington, and we 
nt ourselves extremely fortunate to have 
cured his services for our Bank. 


refer with special pleasure also to 
ppointment of Sir Jeremy Raisman, GCIE, 
KCSI, in June, 1953, as deputy chairman of 
the Bank. Sir Jeremy has rendered outstand- 
g service as a director and since his appoint- 
ent in 1947 as vice-chairman. The Bank 
most fortunate in the prospect of Sir 
eremy’s services as deputy chairman. 


Sir Patrick Hamilton, Bt, has been 
ppointed a director. He brings valuable 
dustrial knowledge and experience to the 


vice of the Bank. 


With deep regret I have to record the 
4 esignation Owing to impaired health of Lord 
‘ tamsden, who had been a director since 
1942. I am very glad to be able to add that 
ord Ramsden will retain his chairmanship 
f our Yorkshire District Committee. 
regret also having to record the resigna- 
of Sir Henry Upcher from the Eastern 
counties Committee, owing to failing health. 
Mr A. I. Baker, CBE, has been appointed a 
member of that committee. 


tian 
aa 


_I record with pleasure the conferment of 
ine honour of GCVO on Lord Scarbrough 
ne = a knighthood on Sir Reginald Verdon 
mith. 

Sir John Carew Pole, Bt, DSO, TD, has 
deen appointed a member of our Devon and 
Cornwall Committee, which has suffered loss 
by the death of Mr D. M. Petherick. 


AMERICAN VISIT 


In the spring of 1953 I had the pleasure 
of visiting the United States and Canada 
accompanied by my wife. 


We met every- 





where a most Kindly and hospitable 


recep- 
uon, not oniy at the hands of banking 
friends < er North America, to call upon 
whom Was the primary purpose of my visit, 
cut from business ; other circles with 
whom we cams to contact 

Wherever I went I was given the oppor- 
tunity to talk about Britain’s economic prob- 

estions 


put to me were 
there was no mistaking 


terest in and earnest hope for 





PROFIT 


AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


rnore 
Usililix_n 


now to profit and loss 
the balance sheet, our profit at 
£2,083,781 is £119,116 higher than last year, 
but should the steady decline in our loans 
and advances persist and the growth of our 
staff running expenses continue, 
our future earnin not be maintained 
at the present lev 


our 
= swat ¥ 
account ana 


Dare 


COSTS an u 
el. 
With regard to the inc 
in the dividend, making 
year, which members will be asked to 
approve, I emphasise what I have indicated 
on previous occasions, that it has been con- 
siderations of public policy which have been 
rgely in your directors’ minds in recent 
refraining fsom altering our rate of 
But—and especially in our 
ur reduction was more drastic 
others—it has become at last 
simple justice to the shareholder 
that we should permit some alleviation of the 
restraint which we have so long imposed on 
him. 


ease of 2 per cent 
4 per cent for the 


Tr 
i 
x 
4 


years in 


UW 
ourseives anc on 


ble to strengthen our 


> 7 3 3 
t is consiaereca desira 








I 
published reserves, and a sum of £500,000 
has been added to general reserve, making 
the total of the reserve fund £16,500,000. 

An amount of £300,000 has been allocated 
to reserve for future contingencies. 

Referring to the balance sheet, our current, 
deposit and other accounts at £1,204 million 
show an increase of £35 million 

The principal changes in our assets are 
ncreases of £50 million in our holding of 
Treasury Bills and £4 million in our invest- 


ments. 
In conformity with the general trend of 
bankers’ advances, as a result of the restric- 


tive lending policy our loans and advances 
show a reduction of £21 million, the largest 


falls being in the categories of public utilities 
and personal and professional borrowers. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA 


There was no pronounced improvement in 
trading conditions in India and Pakistan 
during the past year and import and export 
trade remained at a low level, with a con- 


LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH ON NEED FOR SAVING 


reduction in the activities of the 
British Exchange Banks. There are, how- 
ever, some encouraging signs, including an 
improvement in the prices of certain of the 
primary products which bulk so large in the 
economy of countries. 


sequent 


both 


Industrial development, too, both in India 
and Pakistan, is proceeding at an increasing 
pace which in the long run should increase 
the demand for British exports, which it is 
essential should be competitive both in price 
and delivery with those of other European 
countries ; at the same time these develop- 
ments should give rise to an increase in the 
demand for banking services. 


Our branches in both countries have main- 
tained their position and the high standard 
of service they have always shown in the 
past. 

In Burma there has been relatively little 
change, our branch in Rangoon having 
maintained its business at about the same 
level ; conditions generally, however, mili- 
tated against any expansion. 

My warm thanks go to the officials and 
staff of all our Eastern branches who con- 
tinue to give of their best in very trying con- 
ditions. 


STAFF MATTERS 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
excellent relationship subsisting between the 
bank and the staff. An overwhelming 
proportion of our staff are members of 
our Staff Association which exists for the 
joint objects of safeguarding the welfare of 
the staff and of forwarding the interest of 
the bank. 


During the last year we concluded an arbi- 
tration agreement with our Staff Association 
by the terms of which machinery is pre- 
scribed for setting up an independent arbi- 
tration tribunal in the event of failure to 
reach agreement upon any matter under dis- 
cussion between us. Adequate conciliation 
machinery between employers and employed 
is an essential part of a proper relationship, 
and the negotiation of this agreement has 
been concluded in a most friendly atmo- 
sphere. 


As shareholders will remember, our Staff 
College at Eyhurst was opened in the spring 
of 1948. After five years’ experience it is a 
great pleasure to record its unqualified suc- 
cess. Fifteen senior courses and nine junior 
courses have been held in which respectively 
552 and 323 men have participated, and it is 
our intention that in future the bulk of men 
nominated for a senior course will have had 
the benefit of a junior course beforehand. We 
are more than satisfied with the results 
achieved. 


The establishment of our Training Centre 
at Hindhead was mentioned in my }” 


2) a he 


; 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


and Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 3rd October, 1953 











> y er Accumulated 
£ £ 27th Sept., 1952 Cost Depreciation 
CAPITAI t a Se & £ ft 
lescind ‘Caplisl of ‘The iancedhies ‘Mee FIXED ASSETS 
7 Coretdahii tains: eee ct eee 5 660 676 | 241,200 Frechold and Leasehold Land 242,650 “ 242,650 
ee Ec ieee | Buildings, Roads, Railways and 
CAPITAL RESERVE 738.387 Wharf ... me $35 oon dee eens 384,822 876,889 
AT Excess Profits Tax Post War Refund ae "eB | 3,138,794 Plant and Machinery ... 7,964,886 3,219,866 4,745,020 
: j Office Furniture, Motor Vehicles 
REVENUE RESERVES i 90,423 and House. Property - 244,038 140,946 103,092 
4.000.000 General § 655.564 i Development Expenditure and 
"82 000 Te vd 1 Stock sy oe os ~ "825.000 1,642,998 Construction Work in Progress 550,918 — $50,918 
Profit and Loss Account (including £43,330 Da acer Dee an ga ee oes EE NS es 
50,419 subject to Exchange restrictions) .. 775,244 IDE Ue £10,264,203 £3,745,634 6,518,569 
STS ee etme 
¢<7< aI0 eke | Land—aAt estimated cost at 
FI ,FEF oe 1, LID, OS | date of Merger (ist January, 
: ‘ ; ; ba : | 1930) plus additions since at 
11,287,707 TOTAL CAPITAL AND RESERVES 12,916,484 | cack Meee 
FUTURE UNITED KINGDOM Other Assets-——At cost since 
TAXATION ist January, 1930 : 
883,000) Income Tax due on Ist January, 1955 ; 864,500 oe ee — —— 
Amounts set aside for Equalisation of i 211 927 are ge ” Bag tah ped ice eer 
678.500 Taxation 663.500 | elses Officials “e* wre 210,287 
’ _ s 265,279 Trade Investments—At cost 30,483 
1,561,500 ——— 1,528,000] 6,328,913 TOTAL FIXED ASSETS 6,759,33 
Cl RRE NT I IABILI TiES AND i INVESTMENTS IN COM- 
PROVISIONS PANIES WITHIN THE 
| 775 50 “NCY G VIP “1. 275 5 
Creditors and Accrued Charges: £ sai tna Gia tear BS ons At cost 273,500 
123,898 Companiesinthe Agency Group 56,022 — Sencte sind ‘We Sa Seatac 
Other Creditors and Accrued i a font Hg aia ade 
843.0 harge 512.468 i i t a alue, 
1,843,040 Larges ... ; 1, ae i ia ae |! > 506 wag _ whichever is the lower ees 3,304,751 
1,505,883 United Kingdom Taxation ... nc 1,381,373 i oe Debtors: ie aia 
4,783 Dominion Taxation ... eke me ay 3.726 123.62 ‘een in the gency 111.876 
Provisions for: 9 «33 Aa 7 gg Ee ad — ye 
Relining, Maintenance and Deferred | Rae OCU Other Trade Debtors ve 1,911,871 2.023.747 
999,779 Repairs a aa ; ; 731,580 i | : : Pa gek 1S oe 
i 108.722 Employees’ Pensions and Benefits » 116,410 on sail Other Debtors and Payments in nye 
127,625 Dividends payable to the Agency—Ne 133,703 i} ”? } Advance ; Pale ee aa Fe + Ben 29,999 
1] } British Government Securities— 
oa i $15,920; At market value at tb 401,775 
4,713,732 ———— 3,935,282} ] Iron and Steel Holding and 
1 Realisation Agency — Loan 
2,547,260 and Accrued Interest a 2,500,000 
Balance with Bankers and Cash 
2,773,951 in Hand 2,979,098 


10,958,521 11,344,927 
JOHN E. JAMES} 


wa seneties CRAWFORD j Direc fors. 


£17.562.939 





6 | £17,562,939 £18,379,766 
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Construction Work in Progress until the financial year in which the assets concerned | 


come into operation. 


4. Trade Investments. 


There is an uncalled liability of £20,000 on a Trade Investment of the Parent 


Company. 


REPORT BY THE 


| 


6, 


jexpenditure thereon by £62,053. 


Relining and Rebuilding. 


NOTES ON THE ACCOUNTS 
{. fron and Stee! Holding and Realisation Agency. 15. General Reserves. 
References to the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency (“ the} oe ee 
Agency ”) should, in relation to periods prior to i3th July, 1953, be read as applyiag | 3 5 
to the fron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain. i At 27th September, 1952 bas ons owe sos 4,000,000 
' >. . a ° y ” ; . 
2. Commitments for Capital Expenditure. ae Saree ee = senna ‘us 
ee ER af Binsin ot ae eS ies ely | elining, Maintenance an eferred Repairs one 310,000 
se Outstanding commitments for Capital Expenditure amounted approximate y | PR ei es e oe ee + 100'000 
o— y : Amounts set aside for Equalisation of Taxation 90,000 
. > eat E qd ~ mS 
ween: od -_— 500,000 
oP : . : ba cate he } Excess of distributions received during year over cost 
(a he f hire Steel Co ation Limite 90,000 320,000 = S 
(a) The La rcashire s eet Cx rporatior Limited £14 ses ae rd (less distributions received to 27th September, 1952) 
(b) Subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 150,000 235,000; of certain Trade Investments ... ies ee. ah 303,952 
£1 550 000 £555 000 Excess Profits Tax Post-War Refund, transferred from 
ae EE Capital Reserve ‘ink Ses aa wie ona 51,612 
y : i Transfer from Profit and Loss Account ose eee 800,000 
3. Development Expenditare and Construction Work in Progress. i 3 pee 4 
It is hot proposed to provide Depreciation on Development Expenditure and | At 3rd October, 1953... we ei Lid ve £5,655, 564 





In arriving at the Manufacturing and Trading Profit the amounts charged for 


iRelining and Rebuilding of Furnaces and Coke Ovens exceeded the actual 
For the 52 weeks ended 27th September, 1952, 


ithe amounts charged fell short of the expenditure by £27,718. 


We report to the Members of The Lancashire Steel Corporation Limited that | 
we have audited the Books and Accounts of the Corporation for the 53 weeks ended | 3rd October, 1953, and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for the 53 weeks 
3rd October, 1953, and have obtained all the information and explanations which | ended on that date of the Corporation and its Subsidiaries with the audited Accounts 


to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. | of those Companies, certain of which have not been audited by us. 


AUDITORS 


We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 


In our opinion 


In our opinion proper Books of Account have been kept by the Corporation ithe Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, with 
ithe above Notes on the Accounts, have been properly prepared in accordance with 


so far as appears from our examination of those Books. 


The annexed Balance Sheet is in agreement with the Books of Account. In 
our opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations 
given to us the said Balance Sheet, with the above Notes on the Accounts, gives 


the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner so required | regarded as a single undertaking. 


and gives a true and fair view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs as at 


3rd October, 1953. o 


MANCHESTER. 


6TH January, 1954, 


ithe provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, so as to give in the case of the Balance 
|Sheet a true and fair view of the state of affairs and in the case of the Profit aad 


| Loss Account a true and fair view of the profit of the Corporation and its Subsidiaries 


THOMSON MCcLINTOCK & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 





anemmaemenanemmnae-aes 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


’ NATION’S PROGRESS IN POSTWAR YEARS 





e annual general meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limited will be held on February 12th 


Head Office of the Bank, 71 

Sireet, London, E.C. 

e following is the statement by the chair- 

f n, the Rt Hon Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
L, DL, accompanying the 

ints for the year ended December 31, 





Lombard 





+ 


report and 





3 My lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
March, 1953, the Rt Hon Sir Oliver 

nks, GCMG, KCB, CBE, was elected to 
board of the Bank. After rendering con- 
cuous service in the Ministry of Supply 
a roughout the war Sir Oliver became its 
a ermanent Secretary in 1945, but returned 
‘ Oxford as Provost of Queen’s College in 





946, only to be recalled to Government 
service in 1948 as our Ambassador at 
Washington. In June, 1953, his appointment 
deputy chairman of the Bank was 
nounced. A great variety of public work 
many different fields lay open to Sir 


er after his return from his notably suc- 
ful term of office in Washington, and we 
nt ourselves extremely fortunate to have 
ured his services for our Bank. 


I refer with special pleasure also to the 
ppointment of Sir Jeremy Raisman, GCIE, 
x ¢ SI 


, in June, 1953, as deputy chairman of 
k. Sir Jeremy has rendered outstand- 
ervice as a director and since his appoint- 
ent in 1947 as vice-chairman. The Bank 
fortunate in the prospect of Suir 
remy's services as deputy chairman. 


Sir Patrick Hamilton, Bt, has been 
; ppointed a director. He brings valuable 
4 dustrial knowledge and experience to the 
4 ervice of the Bank. 


With deep regret I have to record the 
csignation owing to impaired health of Lord 
Ramsden, who had been a director since 
1942. I am very glad to be able to add that 
ord Ramsden will retain his chairmanship 
f our Yorkshire District Committee. 

I regret also having to record the resigna- 
on of Sir Henry Upcher from the Eastern 

unties Committee, owing to failing health. 
Mr A. I. Baker, CBE, has been appointed a 
nember of that committee. 


most 


I record with pleasure the conferment of 
he honour of GCVO on Lord Scarbrough 


nd of a knighthood on Sir Reginald Verdon 
Smith. 


Sir John Carew Pole, Bt, DSO, TD, has 
Seen appointed a member of our Devon and 
Cornwall Committee, which has suffered loss 
by the death of Mr D. M. Petherick. 


AMERICAN VISIT 


In the spring of 1953 I had the pleasure 
of visiting the United States and Canada 
accompanied by my wife. 


We met every- 








SUCCESS OF EXPORT DRIVE 


where a t Kindiy ac host die recep- 
tion, not ¢ e hands of banking 
friends er North Americ © call upon 
whom was the primary purpose of n visit, 
out from bus ss other circle th 
whom we came to act 
y 7 t 

W Tever i went i S give ne Oppor- 
tunit to talk abour Bi $s economic prob- 
ems 1 while questions put to me were 
sometime ritica here was no mistaking 
the univers terest and earnest hope for 
sritain’s economic recovery. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 


BALANCE SHEET 
Turning now to our profit and loss 
account and the balance sheet, our profit at 
£2,083.781 is £119,116 higher than last year, 
but should the steady decline in our loans 
and advances persist and the growth of our 
staff costs i expenses continue, 
our future earning not be maintained 
at the present level. 


nd running 


With regard to the increase of 2 per cent 
in the dividend, making 14 per cent for the 
year, which members will be asked to 
approve, I emphasise what I have indicated 
on previous occasions, that it has been con- 
siderations of public policy which have been 
argely in your minds in recent 


arg directors’ 
years in refraining fsom altering our rate of 


distribution. But—and especially in our 
own case, aS our reduction was more drastic 
than that of others—it has become at last 
a matter of simple justice to the shareholder 


should permit some alleviation of the 
hich we have so long imposed on 
on him. 





ourselves ani 
strengthen our 
reserves, and a sum of £500,000 
1 reserve, making 
£16,500,000. 


allocated 


7 iA ] tr 

It is considered desirable tc 
udlsnecd 
s added to 


of the reserve 


genera: 
fund 


An amount of £300,000 has been 
to reserve for future contingencies. 
» the balance sheet, our current, 
] at £1,204 million 


mullion. 


mn our assets are 
n our holding of 
Ilion jn our invest- 


with the general trend of 
result of the restric- 


In conformity 
bankers’ advances, as a 
tive lending policy our loans and advances 
show a reduction of £21 million, the largest 
falls being in the categories of public utilities 
and personal and professional borrowers. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA 


There was no pronounced improvement in 
trading conditions in India and Pakistan 
during the past year and import and export 
trade remained at a low level, with a con- 


j BENEFITS OF MORE ORTHODOX MONETARY TECHNIQUES 


LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH ON NEED FOR SAVING 


activities of the 
There are, how- 
ncouraging signs, including an 
in the prices of certain of the 
rimary products which bulk so large in the 
conomy of both countries. 


reduction in the 
Exchange Banks. 
some 


C 
mprovement 


oe guent 
British 


ever, 
] 

ps2 
c 


Industrial development, too, both in India 
and Pakistan, is proceeding at an increasing 
pace which in the long run should increase 
the demand for British exports, which it is 
essential should be competitive both in price 
ind delivery with those of other European 
countries ; at the same time these develop- 
ments should give rise to an increase in the 
demand for banking services. 

Our branches in both countries have main- 
tained their position and the high standard 
of service they have always shown in the 
past. 

In Burma there has been relatively little 
change, our branch in Rangoon having 
maintained its business at about the same 
level ; conditions generally, however, mili- 
tated against any expansion. 

My warm thanks go to the officials and 
staff of all our Eastern branches who con- 
tinue to give of their best in very trying con- 
ditions. 


STAFF MATTERS 

In my statement last year I referred to the 
excellent relationship subsisting between the 
bank and the staff. An overwhelming 
proportion of our staff are members of 
our Staff Association which exists for the 
joint objects of safeguarding the welfare of 
the staff and of forwarding the interest of 
the bank. 


During the last year we concluded an arbi- 
tration agreement with our Staff Association 
by the terms of which machinery is pre- 
scribed for setting up an independent arbi- 
tration tribunal in the event of failure to 
reach agreement upon any matter under dis- 
cussion between us. Adequate conciliation 
machinery between employers and employed 
is am essential part of a proper relationship, 
and the negotiation of this agreement has 
been concluded in a most friendly atmo- 
sphere. 


As shareholders will remember, our Staff 
College at Eyhurst was opened in the spring 
of 1948. After five years’ experience it is a 
great pleasure to record its unqualified suc- 
cess. Fifteen senior courses and nine junior 
courses have been held in which respectively 
552 and 323 men have participated, and it is 
our intention that in furure the bulk of men 
nominated for a senior course will have had 
the benefit of a junior course beforehand. We 
are more than satisfied with the results 
achieved. 


The establishment of our Training Centre 
at Hindhead was mentioned in my 1951 
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statement. Comprehensive schemes dealing 
with the preliminary training of new entrants, 
both young men and young women, are now 
in full operation and we have reached the 

stage when some men who 
passed throwzsh the Centre in 1950 as 
new entrants are proceeding on a junior Staff 
llege course at Eyhurst during this sprmg. 
the Training Centre is 
value in the instruction of our new 


reefing 
Vik SUIS 


i hic WOIrK ol 


tablishments are fully residen- 
1 high standard of training and 
accommodation. The existence of these 
centres is a factor in helping us to*establish 
that standard of performance which is 
essential if the quality of the Bank’s service 
to the public is to be maintained. 


PREMISES 


One of our departments which has not 


previously figured in my annual survey is our 
I ses department, and I think share- 
holders will be interested to have some 
details of the excellent work of new build- 


mg and reconstruction which goes On con- 


erences | 
tinuowsiy, 


The arrears of maintenance and alterations 
which had accunrulated during the war years 
were very large, and 1 was only during 1953 
that we were able to overtake the major 
part and bring most of our premises into good 
order. 


In addition to ordinary maintenance, 22 
new offices have been provided either for 
new branches or for existing branches. 


For 1953 the most notable event was the 
opening for business in October of our com- 
picgely new building, replacing a war casualty, 

I The building, besides accom- 
modating our Exeter branch and the local 
branch of the executor and trustee depart- 
ment, also provides accommodation for the 
district manager of Devon and Cornwall and 
the area staff controller. 


at iexeter. 


During 1954, apart from maintenance and 
alterations, we contemplate rebuilding five 
more branches which were destroyed by 
bombing and providing new buildings for 
seven other branches. 





THE POSTWAR RECORD 

Since it was at the beginning of 1946 that 
| had the honour of becoming chairman of 
this bank, my annual statements to share- 
holders form a series extending over the 
entire period since the war. On previous 
occasions my remarks have been devoted 
majniy to a review of economic developments 
during the preceding twelve months and 
of the problems which appeared most 
urgept at the particular moment. It is my 
imtention this year to take a rather broader 
canvas and to look at the postwar period 
as a whole. 


When problems of reconstruction were 
discussed during the war, it was common to 
place the so-called “transition period” at 
five years; this was, for example, the 
interval allowed in the constitution of the 
Bretton Woods institutions. Perhaps it was 
unduly optimistic to suppose that the world 
economy could return to something like 
normality within so short a space of time ; 
we shall never know, for precisely five years 
after the end of the war came the invasion of 
Korea. The peaceful progress of rehabilita- 
tion was violently disrupted. The free 
nations were called upon to assume a vast 
new burden of defence and rearmament ; 
and the sudden upsurge in commodity prices 
resulting from the scramble for strategic 
commodities meant a renewed outburst of 
inflation. 


To a large extent, the economic impact of 
Korea has now in turn spent itself. The 
phase of the expansion of armaments has 


largely been completed; most commodity 
prices have returned to something like their 
early 1950 levels. For a year or more the 
world economy has been spared any. major 
new disturbances. In spite of the readjust- 
ments which are now taking place, North 
American production remains at a high level. 
Consequently, world trade also remains at 
a high level and is even in a state of 
approximate balance, however precarious. 
We are, in short, at a moment of slack water. 
Whether this means that the tide is on the 
turn, in the world as a whole, from a period 
of inflation to a period of deflation only the 
future will show; it is, in any event, a 
suitable point at which to examine our 
achievements and failures during the past 
eight years, 


TWO BASES OF COMPARISON 


In appraising our record over this period, 
two obvious measuring-rods present them- 
selves: the record of the corresponding 
eight years after the first world war and 
the record of other countries after this 
war. 

Nobody would deny that on this occasion 
we have in most respects done much better 
than after 1918. For the great mass of the 
mdustrial population the years after 1918 
were a grim period of hardship and apprehen- 
sion ; for the ordinary man the past eight 
years have seemed by comparison uneventful 
and secure. It has not, of course, been all 
honey. For some time we all suffered much 
inconvenience from shortages of various 
kinds, and it is only now that we are being 
freed from rationing and other irksome 
restrictions. In the textile areas there was 
for a time quite severe unemployment. 
Nevertheless, taking the country as a whole 
and the period as a whole, the distinguishing 
feature has been the high level and stability 
of employmem. The recurring violent crises 
in the balance of payments have not touched 
the man im the street, who still remains un- 
aware of the dangers to our national liveli- 
hood that threaten a rude awakening. 


There is no need to dwell on the horrors of 
the earlier period, which the older generation 
must remember only too well. After a short- 
lived inflationary boom, there came a world- 
wide slump of devastating suddenness and 
intensity. In September, 1920, the rate of 
unemployment among trade unionists was 
Z.2 per cent ; eight months later it was 22:2 
per cent. Owing largely to the loss of our 
former overseas markets and the resultant 
depression of the export trades—which 
presented this country with an exceptionally 
dificult problem—unemployment thereafter 
seldom dipped below 10 per cent ‘even in 
relatively good years ; over the whole period 
from 1921 to 1938 it averaged nearly 14 per 
cent. Worst of all, the upheavals of boom 
and slump were attended by «embittered 
industrial strife. Indeed, it is symbolic of 
the contrast between the two periods 
that, whereas 1926 will be remembered 
as the year of the General Strike, 1953 will 
be remembered as the year of the 
Coronation. 


The trend of production has also been 
more favourable this time. After the first war 
it was not until 1927—nine years after— 
that the real national income at last rose 
above the prewar level. On this occasion, 
money incomes were, as early as 1946, 
sufficient to buy as large a volume of goods 
and services as before the war, though the 
things people really wanted to buy were 
often not available and there had been a 
widespread deterioration in quality. By 
1950, industrial production is estimated to 
have been about one-third higher, and agri- 
cultural output about one-half higher, than 
before the war. Between 1946 and 1952, the 
output of all goods and services—the real 
national income—is estimated to have risen 
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by about 15 per cent and consumption by 
5 per cent. 

That does not mean, of course, tha 
everybody shared in a rising standard of 
living. After payment of taxes, the rea 
purchasing power of wage incomes, taken as 
a group, has risen by about one-third. And 
that does not take account of social service 
benefits. On the same basis, the collectiy 
value of all other incomes has fallen 
something like a fifth or even a quarter. Fo 
conditions of creeping inflation, as I hai 
not failed to stress in previous statemen 
have meant great hardships for those whos: 
incomes are fixed in money terms. Such 
people were far worse off in 1953 than 
1938. 


SUCCESS OF EXPORT DRIVE 


Another striking contrast with the post 
1918 period is to be found in the success o 
the postwar export drive. During the wa: 
our export trade was virtually closed down 
in the interests of the war effort; man, 
important markets had to be recaptured 
afresh ; yet in spite of this handicap our 
exports at their peak have been raised some 
two-thirds above the 1938 volume. It is 
true that this result was achieved unde: 
exceptionally favourable conditions, with our 
overseas customers in the main highly pros 
perous, with the American boom creating an 
environment of expanding world trade and 
with German and Japanese competition 
absent or greatly reduced. Under such con 
ditions we could almost certainly have donc 
better still had our internal fimances been 
handled differently ; but the actual achieve- 
ment is very substantial. 


In the years after the 1914 war, exports 
never recovered to more than about three- 
quarters of their prewar Ievel. Yet ow 
external position, paradoxically, was more 
satisfactory after the first war than it has so 
far been after this one. If exports were 
depressed after 1918, the need for exports 
was also reduced, simce the world-wide 
collapse in prices meant a considerable shif! 
in our favour of the terms of trade. With 
exports well below the 1913 level, we 
nevertheless managed to achieve in mos! 
years a substantial balance of payments 
surplus. As prices fell the value of sterling 
rose, until in 1925 we were able to return to 
the gold standard at the prewar parity of 
$4.86. In retrospect, that was no doubt a 
great mistake—a mistake, that is, of tactics 
(i.e., the exchange rate chosen) and not of 
strategy (i.e., the objective of stable rates of 
exchange). In any case, the unfortunate 
result of the 1925 decision does not alter the 
fact that this time we have staggered from 
crisis to crisis, that our external payments 
are only precariously in balance, even though 
the United States has been enjoying 4 
tremendous boom, that our external reserves 
are quite inadequate and the convertibility 
of sterling—which is absolutely essential to 
our long-run salvation—is still a matter of 
argument and not of fact. 


In short, the two postwar periods present 
a double contrast: after the first war, defla- 
tionary conditions at home accompanied 
by external solvency ; after this war, infla- 
tionary conditions at home accompanied 
by serious balance of payments troubles. 
This is, of course, no coincidence. Every- 
body now realises that an excessive level oi 
home demand is bound to upset the balance 
of payments. We have. not in fact managed 
to strike the proper balance between 
inflation and deflation. With just a littic 
more restraint in the demands made 
upon our limited resources it should 


have been possible—in spite of the very 
real difficulties confronting us—to avoid the 
succession of crises which have left us 
vulnerable to any small recession in the out- 
side world. As it is, our external reserves— 
and the value of sterling—have had to be 
sacrificed. : 
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COMPARISONS WITH EUROPE 


me now take up my second yardstick 
and compare our experience with that of 
( countries since 1945. In appraising 
vn postwar achievements we must, of 
leave North America out of account 
' when seeking a basis of comparison. 
Ry 1946, American production was already 
do the prewar level and is now about 
i a half times the prewar level. The 
fairer comparison is with the other countries 
tern Europe. 


st sight we seem, by this test also, 
done extremely well. According to 
stics compiled by the organisation 
iropean Economic Co-operation, 
production in the other countries 
V rn Europe, taken as a group, was as 
1948 still well below prewar level, 
r own was well above it. By 1950, 
é ease of about one-third in our indus- 
roduction compared with prewar was 
twice as much as that achieved by 
r members of OEEC. Unfortunately, 
sures include Germany, and if that 
( s excluded as a special case a very 
tiff picture emerges. When that is 
jone, it appears that even in the early post- 
we did very little better than our 
irs across the Channel, and on 
over the whole period to 1950 we 

pace with them. 


PROGRESS ON CONTINENT 


s disconcerting is that in the general 
of Western Europe since 1950 this 


, cou eems to have been left behind. Due 
es o the slump in textiles, a number 
a r countries also experienced some set- 
4 1952. But the United Kingdom was 


the only European country in which 
| production for 1952 showed no 
whatever on 1950, The Continental 
members of OEEC, as a group, registered an 
expansion of 11 per cent between the two 


¢ y even if one continues to exclude Ger- 
‘ss many, where the increase was 28 per cent. 
By 1952, production in France, for example, 


howed a substantially greater rise over the 
level than our own. 


the last few months, it is true, British 
iction has been moving ahead once 
beyond the 1951 peak levels, but the 
ncrease has been easily exceeded in 
ther European countries, and is almost 
ly not above that for the OEEC group 
vhole. Moreover, it is not in respect 
of industrial production that we seem 
nt years to have been lagging behind. 
disquieting still, since 1950 our mer- 
exports have declined while the 

q t trade of the other members of the 
group has risen—and that is still 
Germany out of account. The 
mic resurgence of Germany—assisted 
ibt by comparative freedom from de- 
burdens but nevertheless based upon 
vork—is clearly going to confront us 
most formidable competition from now 


tics always require careful inter- 

on and doubly so when used for 

uonal comparisons. It may be that 

1 idices of production make insufficient 

nce for the preparatory work which 

zone into building up our defence effort. 

at would not change the general pic- 

It seems beyond reasonable doubt that 

mparison of our recent progress with 

of our continental neighbours is dis- 

4 ging. To what is this result to be 

’ ‘outed? In previous statements I have 

’ ‘ no doubt of my view that the source 

great many of our troubles resides in 

‘‘€ Hnancial conditions in this country 

‘roughout the postwar period : to be precise, 

‘he combination of over-taxation and 
“‘ceping inflation. 


a 





EXCESSIVE MONEY SUPPLY 


To a lar 


ge extent, the economic history of 
the postwar period is already implicit in three 
simple figures for the vear 1946. Taking 
the corresponding figure for 1938 as 100 in 


each case, we arrive at the following indices 





for 1946: 

Money incomes 172 

Public expenditure 345 

Money stock (i.e.. currency 

and bank deposits oi a 

Even allowing for the rise in money 
incomes, in other words, the burden of public 
expenditure had doubled ; hence the excessive 
weight of taxation which has been one of the 
outstanding features of Britain’s postwar 
economy. Secondly, the stock of money had 
risen nearly half as much again as the level 
of incomes. The crude quantity theory of 
money is subject to many qualifications. 
Nevertheless, there was a reasonable pre- 
sumption that, if this stock of money were 
lo remain In existence, the real national 
income would have to increase by something 
like a third if prices were to be prevented 


from rising 


Far from being reduced, the stock of money 
was actually increased (mainly through Mr 
Dalton’s cheap money drive) by a further 
16 per between 1946 and 1952. Over 
the same period, the real national income is 
estimated to have risen by only 15 per cent— 


ent 
cent 


but the prices of all goods and services rose 
by 41 per cent. The potential inflation 
bottled up by physical controls in 1946 has 
gradually made its way into the open, as it 
was, of course, bound to do, 


occasions I 


ways in which 


On previous have shown the 
manifold over-taxation and 
creeping inflation undermine our economy, 
so that there is 
ground in any 


are th 
are tnat 


no need for me to go over this 
detail. The important things 
over-taxation miulitates against all- 
out personal effort and extinguishes personal 


saving, while creeping inflation encourages 
excessive .consumption and impedes the 
necessary expansion both of our capital 


goods industries and of exports. These are 
evils whose effects can only manifest them- 
selves after a certain time but which in the 
long run will be cumulative. They would be 
quite sufficient to account the waning 
impetus of recovery and for the precarious 
state of our balance-of payments, which are 
our major national problems. 


. 
I 
for 


INADEQUATE SAVINGS 


There is ample evidence that the supply of 
savings in postwar Britain has been quite 
inadequate to enable us to fulfil our national 
tasks. The clearest proof is, Of course, our 
inability to ach sufficient surplus in 
the balance of payments to make our due 
contribution to development of the 
Colonies and parts of the Common- 
wealth. The latest balance of payments 
figures, for the first half of 1953, may not 
be so bad as they look, because in 1952, we 


lieve 


the 


other 


were running down stocks and last year 
were probably building them up again. 
Nevertheless, it is disturbing to find our 


payments little more. than in balance, with 
American purchases from the rest of the 
world at boom levels and with the aid of 
rid ; E 
discrimination on our part against dollar 
imports. 
; lance 
Quite apart from the external balance, 
i ; ] we have > 
however, it is clear that we have been 
consuming too much of our current pro- 


duction and making too little provision for 
the future. Over the five-year riod 
1948-1952 we devoted on the average just 
over one-eighth of our total output to the 
formation of capital in all forms. For a 
group of six Continental countries the lowest 
comparable figure is one-fifth of total output 
and the average Over one-quarter. In other 


words, in many European countries the 
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proportion of resources devoted to building 
up the national capital has been double that 
in this country. Nor is it the case that the 
share of this capital investment going to 
productive industry (as distinct from housing 
and the Government sector) has been greater 
here than elsewhere. It may be argued that 
what matters is not gross capital expenditure, 
which includes expenditure needed to main- 
tam existing capital intact, so much as net 
additions to capital, which alone help to raise 
the level of future production. This does not 
turn the comparison very much in our 
favour; in the six Continental countries 
menuoned, net capital formation has been on 
the average half as large again in relation to 
national income as in this country. 


The unhealthy trends in the supply of 
Savings are quite apparent if we examine the 
nation’s capital account for the five-year 
period 1948 to 1952. We find that, after 
providing for the maintenance of physical 
capital, persons and “unincorporated busi- 
ness” (for example, professional people 
and traders other than limited companies) 
have been drawing heavily on past savings 
over the period as a whole. This is 
probably the most serious feature of the whole 
situation. 


Similarly, the public corporations (which 
means essentially the nationalised industries) 
had on the same basis a sizeable current 
deficit for the period. This deficit, as well 
as the large net investment of over £1,000 
million in these industries, fell to be financed 
by others. It is clear that the strain on an 
inadequate total supply of savings has been 
all the greater because the nationalised indus- 
tries have fallen so far short of providing for 
their own capital requirements, 


By the same criteria the local authorities 
had a small current surplus, but only after 
receiving more than £1,500 million in grants 
from the central government, which in 
addition financed most of the local authori- 
ties’ net investment (mainly in housing) of 
well over £1,500 million. The combined 
effect of housing subsidies and rent restric- 
tion has been greatly to exaggerate the 
housing shortage. If rents, in real terms, 
had not been so sharply reduced, the burden 
imposed on the national exchequer by the 
finances of the local authorities might have 
been appreciably smaller. 

Apart from the national exchequer, public 
and private limited companies alone, taken 
as a group, had a balance of savings left over 
after financing their own net investment. 
This resulted partly from the wide profit 
margins characteristic of a period of inflation 
but also from dividend limitation and from 
the restraints, at times severe, imposed on 
private investment. 


TOO MUCH PLOUGHING BACK 


With other sources of risk capital so con- 
stricted, it is obviously better that companies 
should have had ample undistributed profits 
to plough back than that they should have 


been impeded by lack of earnings. None 
the lessy the excessive degree to which 


industry now has to depend on the ploughing 
back of profits has its drawbacks. There is 
no guarantee that expanding industries will 
get their proper share of the available savings, 
or that new enterprises will be able to find 
capital at all. 

Once a business has made adequate reserve 
provisions it is much the best thing, under 
normal cofiditions, that profits surplus to the 
requirements of the business should find their 
way back, via a healthy investment market, to 
those enterprises that can make the most 
profitable use of additional capital, and whose 
growth—or even foundation—may well be 
frustrated under present conditions. It is 
clear that no sufficient substitute has been 
found for the private investor as the source 
of the risk capital which is the life blood of 
enterprise, and equally clear that the private 


investor cannot provide risk capital on the 
necessary scale unless he has the income out 
of which to invest. 

Maldistribution of company saving and a 
resultant slowing down of industrial progress 
is part of the concealed price that we pay for 
maintaining conditions in which dividend 
increases (or, for that matter, tax concessions 
to the saving and investing classes) are 
inhibited by fears of aggravating the wages 


| 
spirat 


HEALTHIER ATMOSPHERE 


Some people may feel that the evils we 
have been discussing are now things of the 
yast, that in the last year or so we have 
r a new leaf. There has un- 
doubtedly been some improvement in the 
financial climate since the return to more 
orthodox monetary techniques two years 
ago. The cost of living has been steady for 
many months past, though retail prices have 
yet to reflect to any marked extent the 
decline in wholesale prices. It has been 
possible to remove many important com- 
modities from rationing or control without 
untoward effects ; the complete abolition of 
food rationing is foreshadowed for the near 
future. 


turned over 


Externally, the balance of payments has 
been steadily on the credit side for eighteen 
months. Thanks to the improvement in the 


terms of trade we have got through 1953 
without the usual odd-year crisis. Our 
sterling liabilities have been greatly 


reduced and are in fact slightly lower today 
than in 1945, which means that they 
represent now a very much smaller real 
burden than they did then. The reopening of 
some of the major commodity markets has 
enlarged the usefulness of sterling to over- 
seas holders and the restoration of other 
markets is in prospect. Sterling holds firm 
in relation to the dollar and is no longer 
quoted in any market at more than a trifling 
discount. 


All this makes a heartening catalogue of 
improvement. Can we, all the same, claim to 
have got rid of over-taxation or of creeping 
inflation 2? It is some consolation that in 
spite of the greatly increased burden of 
defence since 1950 it has been possible to 
prevent taxation absorbing a still larger 
proportion of private income; nevertheless, 
the level of public expenditure, and the dead 
weight of taxation which that carries with it, 
remains one of the chief obstacles to our 
future stability and progress. 


RECORD BANK DEPOSITS 


As to inflation, it is a matter for regret that 
the new monetary policies introduced in 

1951, have not in fact meant a 
reduction in bank deposits. On the contrary, 
Lloyds Bank’s seasonally adjusted index of 
deposits has for some months been standing 


November, 


at ~record = ievels. Indeed, although the 
advances of the clearing banks have bee 


reduced by a further £67 million over the 
past twelve months, fresh governmental 
demands on the banking system have 
responsible for a further rise of 
over £200 miillion in net clearing 
bank deposits. 


The major banking trends since the 
adoption of the new monetary policies in 
November, 1951, are summarised in the table 
below. It will be seen that in the first twelve 
months, taken as a whole, bank advances 
were sharply curtailed and at the same time 
we lost nearly £300 million of gold and 
dollar reserves. That these movements were 
not reflected in any contraction in bank 
deposits was due to very heavy government 
berrowing from the banking system. During 
the second twelve months, admittedly, the 
expansion in deposits can be explained 
almost wholly by the finance of the very 
welcome recovery in our gold and dollar 


been 


: 
well 


reserves. Nevertheless, I should be happier 
if we had been funding bank deposits over 











the past year instead of creating some 
£200 million of additional purchasing power, 
CHANGES IN: 
Nov., Nov., Nov., 
1951 to/1952 toll951 to 
1952 19535 1953 
& imu & imu , a 
* Net Cl Ban 
Deposits + 1 219 | +220 
Advances and Commies i 
cial Bills .. . | —277 | — 70; —3417 
Other Prin ip Ass ts } i 
of Clearing Banks*. | 4-274 | 292 566 
Gold & Doliar Reserves | —290 238 52 
* [yn the matin, an increase in these assets reflects 
direct or indirect lending to the Govt. sector. 


particularly as it is the official view that the 
general situation calls for the maintenance 
of the restrictions on bank lending. 


WAGES SPIRAL CONTINUES 


It is disquieting that the recent increase 
in output has gone so largely into personal 
consumption, that it has brought so little 
increase in exports to match the rising trend 
of imports. Moreover, though retail prices 
have been stable for many months past, the 
wages spiral continues. One of the basic 
questions is whether it will prove possible 
to resist wage demands which are not justi- 
fied by higher productivity. We must con- 
tinue to give thanks for the restraint and 
sense of responsibility shown by most of 
the leaders of the trade union movement, to 
which I have paid tribute in previous years ; 
but until the wages spiral is arrested the 
value of money must continue to decline and 
we cannot claim really to have mastered 
inflation. 

Finally, it is regrettable that in spite of the 
greater strength of sterling to which I have 
referred, yet another year has passed without 
bringing convertibility visibly nearer. The 
sterling area, like the world as a whole, has 
been nearer to dollar balance. Unfor- 
tunately, the dollar gap could reappear over- 
night if the slight downturn already per- 
ceptible in American production should 
develop into a real recession ; and our gold 
and dollar reserves are in no shape to take 
the strain which that would impose. 


The great impediment to convertibility— 
on which depends the survival of the sterling 
area and a great deal else—is thus the 
dangerously low level of our reserves. Ex- 
perience over the past year has confirmed, 
what was already apparent, that we cannot 
hope out of current trading surpluses alone 
to raise these to a level that would justify the 
plunge into full convertibility... The only 
alternative would be some special measure 
designed to strengthen the liquidity of the 
Sterling area, which implies the co-operation 
of the dollar countries and above all of the 
United States. Last year I expressed the 
hope that this problem would receive the 
priority it deserved in the programme of 
the newly elected President. It is the great 
disappointment of 1953 that those hopes 
have not been realised. 


CONCLUSION 


Summarising my analysis of the postwar 
period, I cannot escape the conclusion that 
our position must still occasion grave con- 
cern. It is true that the acute peril of two 
years ago has been surmounted. The 
immediate threat to the stability of the 
pound sterling has receded. We have a 
breathing space gained by our own efforts, 
with the help of some good fortune. But 
before we can face the future with confi- 
dence, two things are necessary, both of them 
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dependent 


upon an adequate supply of 
savings, 


First, we need a great increase in the 
volume of productive investment at home 
for we cannot hope to hold our position | 
world markets unless the rate of modernisa 
tion of our industrial equipment at leas: 
keeps pace with that of our competitor 
Secondly, our overseas earnings must some 
how be increased until these are sufficient no 
merely to pay for our food and raw materia! 
in a good year but to leave a substantia 
surplus year in year out. 


In this context, I recall Mr Butler’; 
statement that an annual surplus of the 
order of £300 million is needed if we are ' 
play our proper part in the development .« 
the Commonwealth. In fact we are s! 
barely paying our way, even though world 
trading conditions could scarcely be more 
favourable. Unless we can do much bette: 
than we are doing, even a minor recession in 
world trade—such as can hardly be avoided 
at some time during the next few years 
would mean a fresh relapse into acute 
difficulties, while the long-term outlook 
would be bleak. indeed. 


INFLATION STILL EXISTS 


Can we feel sure that our internal policies 
are directed above all else to the achievement 


of these supreme objectives? Notwith 
standing the progress made in checking 
inflation during the past two years, the 


continuance of the wages spiral is sufficient 
evidence that inflation persists. We have to 
ask ourselves whether the last two budgets 
have after all been sufficiently realistic 
Moreover, it is clear that monetary policy in 
the sense of higher rates of interest alone 
cannot do everything. If we wish to ensure 
that the pound maintains its value, that man- 
power finds its way to the right industries, 
that increased output goes into exports or 
capital formation and not into consumption, 
then an expansion in bank deposits is not the 
best way to promote those aims. It is the 
inescapable duty of the Government to put 
a stop to inflation at its source, which is the 
additional supply of money derived from 
Government spending. The question which 
still awaits an answer is whether any 
Government can today hope to survive the 
unpopulatity which effective disinflation 
would provoke. 


Without effective disinflation, maximum 
production of the right. things is not within 
our reach, though in addition it requires the 
fullest co-operation of capital and labour 
To secure this co-operation is more than 
ever the essential task of management. | 
take for granted that labour is entitled to 4 
real status of partnership in industry, and 
believe that more thought than ever before 's 
being devoted to the best means of making 
that a reality for the rank and file. Nothing 
would do more to secure enthusiasm for 
productivity. But I wish it could be more 
generally understood by labour = that 
abnormally high profits are a product otf 
inflation just as is the wages ‘spiral which 
steadily lowers the purchasing power of the 
pound, One cannot blame the workman toi 
seeking higher wages to compensate for 
higher costs of living or the shareholder for 2 
similar reaction about dividends, But what 
must not be overlooked is that profits are 
not merely the reward of the shareholder 
they are also the ultimate source of the ris! 
capital which alone can provide the basis of 
future industrial progress. 


And I am sure the hard fact is not 
sufficiently realised that no one in the world 
owes us a living and that, utterly dependent 
as we are on the sale of exports in a buyers 
market, nothing will get us through but 
tremendous efficiency and the fullest 


competitive power, 
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CAPITAL AND RESERVES ENLARGED BY REORGANISATION SCHEME 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 
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NEED FOR RUTHLESS CURTAILMENT OF GOVERNMENT’S CIVIL EXPENDITURE 


inual general meeting for the ve 


1854 the stockholders of Barclays Bank 
: ] will be held at the head office, 
54 ymbard Street, London, E.C., on 
it ry 10th. 
following is the statement of the chair- 
3 rT Mr Anthony William Tuke, on the 


nd accounts for the year ended 
1953, which has been circu- 
stockholders: 


ver 31, 





ig the past year we have suffered the 


death of one of our colleagues, Mr 
ee Humphrey Brand. A landowner in Sussex, 
ra ted his career in the Royal Navy, but 





he joined the bank, becoming a local 
first at Lewes and subsequently at 
when our two local head offices 
ose areas were amalgamated He 
cted to the board in 1945, and his 
ture death has brought great sadness 


a 
a4 
BS 


So ee 


also very sorry that Mr Lionel 
i 1, one of the directors retiring by rota- 
has decided owing to his age not to 
re-election. Mr Buxton’s early executive 
ppointments in the bank were successively 
Fakenham, Yarmouth and Hull, but he 
haps best known as having been our 
representative in Paris, where he spent 
from 1922 to 1937. With Mr 
1's retirement from the board there will 
to an end a connection with his family 
period of 88 years has been 
red by only two generations, Mr Bux- 
father, Mr Samuel Gurney Buxton, 
become a partner in Gurney’s Bank 
Norwich in 1866 and an original director 
vice-chairman of the limited company 
896 until his death in 1909; his eldest 
Mr Edward Gurney Buxton, having been 
ector from 1909 until his death in 1929, 
Mr Lionel Buxton a director from 1929 

| 1954, 


vo others of those retiring by rotation, 
Dudley Gordon and Mr Quintin 
y, have reached the age of 70, and, as 

ed in the notice of the meeting, resolu- 
will be proposed for their re-election 
further term. 


We ire 


{ years 


Cov a 


We have appointed three new directors 
ring the year: Sir Matthew Drysdale, who 

recently completed a term of four years 
chairman of Lloyd’s, Mr A. D. Marris, 
10 IS 4 Managing director of Lazard Brothers 
ad Company Limited, and Mr T. C. 
undas, who is an executive local director 
the bank in the Brighton and Lewes dis- 

To all three we offer a sincere welcome 
colleagues in our counsels. 


© 


I also wish to refer to the impending retire- 
ment on pension of our senior general 

inager, Mr G. F. Lewis, after a lifetime 
| most valued service to the bank, for many 
Cars in the Birmingham area and more 
recently at head office. Although Mr Lewis 

£iving up his executive post, I am glad to 
«now that his dynamic energy and encyclo- 
peedic knowledge of banking will not be lost 
~ US, since there are plans whereby we 
shall retain the benefit of his services else- 
where within the group. On Mr Lewis’s 


Teurement there will be some rearrangement 





MR A. W. 


EVILS OF OVERTAXATION 


TUKE’S PLEA FOR THE 


of the duties of the genes i] manacers Mr 
] D (Lowen, wh has recently peen 
occupied mainly but not exclusively on staf 
matters, will in future concentrate his atten- 


bon on general duties, and we are reverting 


wr policy ol designating one of 


I 
. ¥ 1 
Our general l ger fenerai Manager 
" T . } } 
Sta To t post the board have 


appointed Mr Austin G. Boyd, 


whno has 





served as a local director successively at 
four local head offic 1 the Home Counties, 
and Mr Boyd has already taken up his new 
appe nNThry — . 
EFFECT OF RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME 
Perh } I te! ting Ie 
Oul bala ce snec u \ T is he cl 
the form of « capital account ! 
increase e total of our capit ind 
reserves, reflecting the effects of the re- 
organisation scheme which has just been 


completed. In place of an issued capital of 
£15,858,217, with an approximately equal 
amount in the reserve fund, now show 
an issued l of £22 


pita {'22,914,703, and a reserve 


Capitai Ol 


u 
which, 


we 


fund after being augmented by a 
transfer from profit and loss to which I 
refer later, now stands at £12,750,000. Thus 


the two accounts together amount to 
£35,664,703, as compared with {31,608,217 


a year ago, 


With the development in banking which 
has taken place in the last two generations, 
resulting in a much wider distribution of risk 
and an liquidity, the question of 
the proportion of a bank’s capital and 
reserve fund to its liabilities to its depositors 
has lost some of its importance. It is 
perhaps of more practical interest to look at 
the relationship between the capital and 
reserve fund of a bank and its premises and 
trade investments, which certainly ought to 
be provided out of stockholders’ money. Be 
that as it may, addition of £4 mullion 
which we have recently made is a step in the 
right direction, even though it bears a very 
small proportion to our total liabilities to 
the public. Our scheme has had the 
welcome effect of simplifying our capital 
structure, there now being only one class of 
stock in the hands of the public, all fully 
paid and quoted in units of £1. The direc- 
tors were much gratified by the response 
made by the stockholders as a whole to the 
somewhat complicated scheme which was 
put before them. As was natural, there were 
certain questions and criticisms, but the 
voting at the extraordinary general meeting 
and the proxies received were overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of our proposals. I think 
it would be true to say that the questions 
and criticisms which reached us were almost 
wholly founded on a misunderstanding of 
the respective rights of the old “A” and 
“B” stockholders. As I set out in the 
explanatory letter which I sent to stock- 
holders on October 22nd last, the capital of 
the company was originally in one class. 
When it was split into “A” shares which 
were fully paid and “ B” shares which were 
partly paid, the rights attaching to the two 
portions of the old share remained unaltered, 
except that the amount which the fully paid 


increase in 


old 


ine 


] 
aiso 


MIDDLE CLASSES 


A snares 
for any 


were to be entitled to receive 
one year out of the distribution of 


profits was limited to 10 per cent on the 
amount paid up on those shares. The 
criticisms, though relatively very few im 


number, revealed some variation in content, 
but in my view they all failed to give full 
weight to this fundamental point. 


DEPOSITS FOLLOW NORMAL COURSE 


Our deposits have, during the course of 
the year, followed a fairly normal course, 
falling from £1,318 million at the beginning 
of the year to £1,243 million in March, and 
then rising steadily to £1,389 mullion in 
December, thus showing an increase of 
{71 million on the year. In so far as bank- 
ing figures and indeed the figures of one 


bank alone can be taken as a criterion, it 
would appear that, although an increase 
in banking deposits normally implies in- 
creased. inflation, there has in fact. been 
little or no deterioration in the country’s 
internal finances, when allowance is made 
for he y th 3 ind rial xd j 

ior the growt Im industria production 


and for the surplus in the balance of 
payments. 
INVESTMENTS 
On the assets side, there has been an 


increase in our holdifg of Treasury Bills, 
although our support of the Government’s 
funding operation in October had the effect 
of transferring £30 million out of this cate- 
gory into that of investments. Mainly as a 
result of this transaction, the total of our 
British Government Securities has increased 
from {£441 million to £481 million. In 
accordance with the practice which we estab- 
lished last year, these investments are valued 
at under cost and below redemption price. 
The aggregate market price on December 3 lst 
was in excess of their book value. Our 
advances show a slight increase at the end 
of the year, although during the course of the 
year there has been some further contraction 
in bank Iendings as a whole which, if other 
things were equal, would produce a similar 
contraction in bank deposits. The compari- 
son of these figures is made difficult, and 
deductions unreliable, by the wide fluctua- 
tions in the borrowings of the. nationalised 
Public Utihties, which at the. present time 
are at a fairly low ebb. I have little doubt 
also that the progressive release of -com- 
modities from Government control, even 
though we may hope that it will have a 
beneficial effect on prices, will tend to 
make those who trade in these commodities 
lean at times a little more heavily on their 
bankers, a prospect which does not cause 
us any alarm. 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


There has been a moderate increase in our 
net profit this year, to which the reduction in 
the standard rate of income tax has contri- 
buted. We have thus been able, not only to 
increase the total dividend on the old “B” 
and “C” stocks, but also to set aside 
£873,119 to bring the reserve fund up to 
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£12,750,000. Stockholders will remember 
that as part of the scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of our capital we have already paid 
second interim dividends of 9 per cent on 
the “B” and “C” stocks, as compared with 
final dividends of 7 per cent last year, together 
with a second 5 per cent on the “ A” stock ; 
and there is therefore no recommendation in 
regard to any final dividend on this occasion. 


DIFFICULTIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


The year 1953 has been an eventful one, 
perhaps the most eventful and in some ways 
the most hopeful since the war ended in 1945. 


First and foremost, the Coronation of Her 
Majesty the Queen. On this subject many 
loyal and appropriate words have already 
been spoken from pulpit and platform and 
have been written in the daily and periodical 
press throughout the civilised world. Mere 
words soon pass into oblivion, but a vivid 
and happy memory remains, not only to 
those few who were present in Westminster 
Abbey on June 2nd, but also to millions who 
through the miracle of television felt them- 
selves to be actual participants in the sacred 
and moving ceremonial, 


By a happy coincidence there synchronised 
with this great event the announcement that 
at last the ascent of Mount Everest had been 
:ccomplished, and that one of Her Majesty’s 
New Zealand subjects and his faithful 
Nepalese companion, members of a British 
expedition, had succeeded in bringing to a 
triumphant conclusion a long series of gallant 
attempts which had hitherto fallen short of 
the ultimate achievement. 


It is unfortunate that not all the parts of 
the Empire have been able to reflect the 
happy and high spirit of the Coronation. To 
speak only of territories with which we are 
directly concerned through the operations of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), it is very regrettable that in 
Kenya, where the situation was allowed to 
get out of hand, the Government have not 
yet succeeded in regaining full control. More 
recently, disturbances have been threatened 
in British Guiana, fostered without doubt by 
Communist influences, and action has also 
had to be taken in Uganda; but on these 
eccasions the Colonial Office, perhaps 
remembering rather belatedly that the busi- 
ness of Government is to govern, have lost 
no time in asserting their authority to main- 
tain law and order. All these troubles may 
be described as the growing pains of native 
peoples, struggling to emerge from their 
former state of complete dependence on their 
white governors and encouraged by false 
friends to adopt violent policies. This dis- 
content is an inescapable result of the impact 
of education on virgin soil, and we must 
not be surprised if firm and patient culti- 
vation is needed for several generations 
before the weeds are choked by healthy 
growths. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


At home there has been a progressive 
relaxation of food rationing and other con- 
trols. It is also an undoubted fact that one 
now sees men and women walking about the 
streets with cheerful faces, instead of the 
depressed and harassed expressions to which 
we had become so accustomed that we hardly 
noticed them except when returning to this 
country from a visit overseas. Can it be that 
there is some connection between these two 
phenomena: that it makes the housewife 
happy to have in the shops a wider choice 
of nice things even if she cannot afford to 
buy them all? This theory does not accord 
with certain political propaganda, but it is 
nevertheless true, in my belief. Even now 
we have to wait some months longer for the 
official release of certain agricultural pro- 
ducts, and before we put the dark days of 
food controls behind us, let us remember 
that we have already been kept waiting 


for eight years for a liberation which has 
long since been achieved by our defeated 
enemies. 

I am conscious that, arising from the 
relaxation af controls, there has been some 
loss of confidence amongst farmers in the 
past year which I hope and believe is not 
entirely justified. In the recent past, when 
markets have been controlled and demand 
unlimited, farmers have been able to rely 
with some confidence on a profitable out- 
come of their operations, subject always to 
the vagaries of nature which no one can 
control: The outlook in this respect may 
be more uncertain in the future than it has 
been in thé past, but, in spite of the pressure 
of the urban vote, I cannot myself see the 
nation ever again neglecting its agriculture. 
That would be a suicidal thing to do. There 
are, of course, very great difficulties in 
marrying freedom in the agricultural markets 
with guaranteed minimum prices, and it 
would appear that this problem needs a great 
deal more thought. Our methods of market- 
ing have in the past been much neglected, 
and there must be scope to develop new 
systems to the mutual benefit of the pro- 
ducers, the various middlemen and _ the 
consumers. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FINANCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC SPHERE 


To turn to the financial and economic 
sphere, I would note first of all that our 
reserve of gold and dollars continues to 
climb slowly towards the still distant goal 
of sufficiency: sufficiency, that is, to support 
sterling as a convertible international 
currency. Leaving aside the special payment 
of £63 million which was made on the 
American and Canadian debts at the end of 
the year, there was an addition to the 
reserves of the sterling area in every month 
of 1953; but the total net addition is no 
more than £240 million, and in the 1951-52 
crisis no less than £133 mitlion melted 
away in one month. Not that a sufficiency 
of reserves, when achieved, is clearly 
recognisable. If confidence were complete 
and permanent, no large reserve would 
be necessary. When confidence is lacking, 
no reserve, however large, can do more than 
put off the evil day of bankruptcy. In the 
latter half of 1951, our reserves seemed to be 
irretrievably launched on the downwar¢ path, 
like Gadarene swine rushing in demoniac 
frenzy to their doom. The herdsmen chose 
this moment to ask their masters for a vote 
of confidence. They very nearly obtained it, 
but their masters decided, by a narrow 
majority, to dismiss them and engage others, 
remembering no doubt that a lot of good 
pigs had been lost in the same way before 
and concluding that they did not know their 
job. The new herdsmen could at first do 
nothing to stop the headlong flight. But 
after a time the rush was checked, and then 
stopped ; the heads of the terrified animals 
were turned, and inch by inch, grunting and 
squealing, they began to climb the hill. By 
now they have gained quite a lot of 
ground, and although the top is still a long 
way off, the path is not quite so rough as it 
was ; but if once their heads were turned 
again. ... 

For this improvement in our external 
reserves the authorities deserve the greatest 
credit. The terms of trade have been helpful 
to this country beyond reasonable expecta- 
tion, but, on the other hand, the improve- 
ment has been achieved apparently without 
the use of their most potent though drastic 
weapon, namely, the power to contract ‘by 
open market operations the. cash base on 
which the whole inverted pyramid of the 
country’s credit structure is poised. Looked 
at in retrospect, it would seem that the 
Government’s objective has been limited to 
preventing any further exténsion of inflation 
in the economy, and has not included any 
attempt to reduce the inflation by positive 
deflationary action. Some disinflation cer- 
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tainly took place at the start, but this seems 
to have been caused mainly by the wide- 
spread fall in the price of raw materials, 
which in its turn caused manufacturers and 
others who hold stocks in trade to adjust 
their views as to future market prospects 
Apart from this, the position has been held 
more or less in equilibrium by the readop- 
tion of the old method of controlling credit, 
in place of the new heresy of perpetual cheap 
money combined with elastic physical con- 
trols: elastic at least in theory. That the 
change in policy was bearing fruit was sig- 
nalised by the fact that the Chancellor felt 
justified in making. a moderate reduction in 
taxation in his 1953 Budget. The Bank Rate, 
which had been running at 4 per cent since 
March, 1952, was in September last unex- 
pectedly reduced to 3} per cent. In olden 
days this would have implied that the danger 
of inflation was past, and even perhaps that 
trade needed a stimulant to help it to defend 
itself against a slump. While I can hardly 
subscribe to either of these propositions, ir 
is at least clear that the reduction mav be 
regarded as evidence that the immediate 
crisis is past, and that it is now possible to 
take a longer view of the country’s needs 
If, however, another series of claims for 
higher wages for the same work should 
be conceded, we may be thrown back into 
a state of crisis caused quite simply by 
the impossibility of selling our manufac- 
tured goods abroad at the resultant 
higher prices. 


When thinking of financial problems and 
estimating the influence of monetary policy, 
those of us who work in the City of London 
must always be on our guard lest we think 
too much of the market for short term money. 
The country lives on the products of its 
industry, and all other interests must, if 
necessary, be subordinated to the mainten- 
ance and improvement of our productive 
capacity. For this purpose the manipulation 
of money is important only in so far ‘as it 
provides the means of keeping the atmos- 
phere healthy for the conduct of business. It 
is not an end in itself. It is even possible 
to pay too high a price for the maintenance 
of the purchasing power of the pound in 
the world’s markets. 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


The efforts of the Government to improve 
the atmosphere, in which it has received 
loyal support from all sections of the com- 
munity, can however all be wasted unless 
the question of its own expenditure is tackled 
in a sterner and more businesslike way. [It 
is true that there exist various siatutory 
checks on expenditure; the Select Committee 
on Estimates, the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, the Committee of Public Accounts, 
and of course not least the Treasury itsel!, 
have each their important part to play in 
restraining extravagance. But it is also truc 
to say that, with the exception of the 
Treasury, they work at too late a stage to 
exert. more than an indirect or mora! 
influence. The problem must be tackled 
at an earlier stage, when policy is being 
decided. 


An aspect of this question which is funda- 
mentally unsatisfactory is that there is no 
inescapable pressure on any Government to 
economise, in the sense that a board of 
directors or a private individual has to 
economise, If it is prepared to forget that 
there will bea day of reckoning, there is in 
the last resort no. limit to the amount of 
money that a Government can raise intern- 
ally by taxation, or, failing that, by inflation. 
And every item of economy which may be 
proposed involves inconvenience, or perhaps 
even hardship, to somebody ; and that some- 
body has a vote and may make a fuss: he 
may write a letter to The Times, or he may 
get his Member to ask a question in Parlia- 
ment, and the burden of daily administration 
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iready intolerable without adding to it. 
o, for the sake of saving a few thousands 
ven a few millions) it really is not worth 
A specious case can be made out for a 
eve im each separate mstance, and there 
always people with vested interests who 
resist any divesting economy. No one 
for example, to have the number of 
under his command reduced. That 
ies even to bank managers, who have to 
the salaries of their staff if not out of 
own pockets at any rate out of their 
h profits; how much more to Govern- 
servants, whose salaries fall like manna 
heaven and who never have to sully 
thoughts with base considerations of 
and loss. 


e find the same tendency prevalent in 

xpenditure of Local.Authorities. Merci- 

3 y, they have no power to create money 
their own use, as the Central Government 

. but there has been an appalling increase 
their expenditure in recent years, and the 
reased assessments with which we are 
eatened are not likely to reduce the aggre- 
e demand upon the ratepayers as a whole. 
the end of the war the Central Govern- 
it took away several of the duties of the 
| Authorities, but they set them new 
making them responsible for quite an 
rtant part of the administration of the 
elfare State. They were given objectives, 
ticularly under the Education Act, which 
they are ever reached, will send the rate 


den very much higher even than it 1s 
Moreover, instead of using the 
uning hand which might have been 


pected in our postwar impoverished condi- 
the Central Government sect standards 
he Local Authorities in the carrying out 
heir work that would never have been 
med of in prewar days, and which the 
11 Authorities would probably not have 
ed at themselves if their prewar measure 
discretion had been left to them. The 
factor has been not merely the 
ney, but perhaps still more the labour 
d materials which could be made available. 
the standards had not been set so high, 
civen amount of money spent, for example, 
x new schools could have been made to 
vide more school places, and thus have 
ibled Local Education Authorities, who 
inevitably fallen far short of their 
atutory obligations in this respect, to make 
tter use of their resources. I believe it is 
4 fact that there has recently been some 
: sposition to permit slightly less elaborate 
4 ndards of building, and this is a step, if 
small one, in the right direction. The 
t remains that, with Government encour- 
ment and with the incentive of consider- 
ie treasury grants, there has been a 
ndency for the members of Local Authori- 
, even though they would exercise proper 
onomy in their own personal or business 
: affairs, to shrug their shoulders and accept 
situation of which they cannot really 
ee but which it is beyond their power 
lO alter. 


Ting 
Lik 


STATISTICAL FACTS 


Let us descend from generalities to the 
realms of statistical fact, and let us measure 
the extent of the increase in taxation since 
before the war. The growth in the burden 
was Clearly set out in a letter, published in 
lhe Times on July 22, 1953, from Mr 
Douglas Jay, well known as a writer on 
cconomic subjects: 

Total Government Revenue as a 


percentage of current gross 
National Product 


1938 1951 
United Kingdom ......... 17 32 
United States ..... RRS 26 
Comedia.” sabi cai ccs i ae 24 
Sweden and Norway ....... 18 27 
Holland 18 28 


The United Kingdom, which in 1938 was 


at the bottom of the 
now heads it wit! 
its own 
than 


He list with 17 per cent, 
32 per cent, nearly dauble 
' igure and six points higher 
the ‘ race hey Tate ‘ } 

th erage percentage for the other 


prewal 





countries. Mr Jay thinks that “there is 
not ver noch rT} , j } 
not very mucn in it ; Dut the monetary 
Vaiue Of 6 per cent of the 1952 national 
income 1s 4820 mullion, and to me it is a 
harr:é ae “on | ] : 
hort o hat nearly one-third of 
the whok tional product now falls into the 
maw of Government £820 million repre- 
} ‘ . 
e revenue raised from 
ncoame t ‘m= 1059 <9 . 1 
income tax in 1952-53, or more than six times 
tine yield from surtax, or more than three 
ind a half times the full cost of the reliefs 
B en n ) aq pron kes in the 
st Bude These figu e so astro 
™ that mer n L, sep ¢ * > 
nomicai that perhaps they are not very easy 
to comprehend. Measured in more mundane 
d in und figures, an. annual 
j iT yf i milhan ld } } 
as O} 4.04 milion wouid DUYy a 
£ 4 on e " sale . r 
f be d for every adult man and 
1e country, or alternatively five 
} 
cigarette day with the children included ; 
t} } } ] 
of would buy a large loaf 
of d day for every man, woman and 





COUNTRY’S SAFETY OF 
IMPORTANCE 


PRIME 


inclined to excuse our- 


We may perhaps be 


selves by pleading that, when we undertook 
somewhat hkuistily the vast new liabilities of 
the Welfare State after the war, we did not 
know that we should so soon be faced with 
heavy additional expenditure for military 


he safety of our country 
costly amenities, even 


preparedness. But 1 
comes first, and our 


welfare and education, must if necessary be 
curtailed. Let no one dare to say that, if we 





t afford both welfare and safety, then 
safety must go. Necessary defence expendi- 


ture, which properly includes our responsibili- 
ties in the Empire, to which I referred earlier, 
is in fact the most important element in social 
without national security, social 
security would be a farce and a fraud. We 
must not, therefore, found our prospects of 
reduced taxation on our hopes of reduced 
international nor when there is any 
relief from it be used for 
financing further instalments of state benevo- 
lence. It will be needed to be held in reserve 
as additional taxable capacity in case we 
become involved in another major war. Diffi- 
cult though it may be, it is the civil 
expenditure of the Government, including the 
Local Authorities, which must be ruthlessly 
If there is to be any further 
I services, it can only come 


security, for 


tension ; 


this source must 


led 
curtauied 
increase in soc 
out of increased production. 


TAXATION AND THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


There is hardly any limit to the evils 
which flow from excessive taxation, and if 
I pick out one for special emphasis it 1s 
feel that, despite his lip-service, 
sufficiently interest the party 
politician. I refer to the plight of the men 
and women who provide the brains, the 
enterprise, the leadership, without which the 
manual workers, however skilled, would be 
as helpless as sheep without a shepherd. I 
am thinking first and foremost of those who 
occupy the executive and managerial posts 
in industry and commerce, but many others 
must be included, notably members of the 
professions, against whom the dice are 
specially loaded because they cannot possibly 
make adequate provision out of income for 
their dependants and for their own old age. 
There is also the man who, from small begin- 
nings, has by his own skill, industry and 
thrift, built up a prosperous independent 
business of his own. Countless businesses 
of that kind flourish throughout the country 
today, though their names may be unknown 
outside their immediate circles. But it is 
increasingly difficult for new ones to come 
forward to fill the gaps, because present-day 


because I 
it does not 
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taxation prevents the accumulation of capital 
by thrifty husbandry within the span of 
human working life. Today the only way in 
which a man who has built up a business 
can put aside any capital is by selling it, 
which is exactly what he ought not to do, in 
the country’s interests, as long as he is 
capable of running it efficiently. This state 
of affairs also gives openings to an even 
more undesirable type of transaction, where 


i mere financier can seek out a business 
which has been prudently managed, dress it 


up so that it appears to be more prosperous, 
and then resell it, walking off with a hand- 
some profit. This is the apotheosis of the 
spiv, and the damnation of honest business- 
men. 


BACKBONE OF THE NATION 


Membership of the section of the com- 
nunity to which I have referred, who might 
be described as the middle classes, is not 
merely a question of breeding and environ- 
ment, important though those factors are, 
for better or worse. There is a constant 
flow from one class or income group to 
another, and not all of it in the same direc- 
tion. More especially is this true today when 
there are so many openings for the intelligent 
boy to move from primary to grammar school 
and from grammar school to University. 
When a man has lifted himself out of the 
rut, and has made his mark in the world, is 
he not entitled to enjoy the fruit of his 
labours ? Fortunately for the country’s wel- 
fare, the mere earning and spending of more 
money is not everything to him: almest 
certainly the satisfaction of a good job well 
done is his first consideration. But he would 
not be human if he did not ask for some 
tangible benefit for himself and his family. 
No self-respecting man likes to think that 
his wife is obliged to work outside the home 
to help to keep the home together. Everyone 
wants his children to have a better start in 
life than he had himself. Some would define 
this in terms of education at a public school ; 
but who today can pay the fees of more than 
one child out of taxed income ? Some would 
define it in terms of foreign travel, an 
experience particularly valuable to us 
Englishmen, who are possibly inclined to be 
a little insular in our outlook; but many 
parents today find it hard even to pay their 
children’s expenses in the valuable holiday 
visits organised by the schools, These people 
are the backbone of the nation and, further- 
more, with the passing of the great houses 
of England, they provide the only channel 
through which the arts of civilisation can be 
handed down to future generations. They 
do not ask for subsidies on their bread and 
butter, and they would scarn to live in utility 
cotton wool provided by the Welfare State ; 
they want to be allowed to pay their own 
way out of what they earn. 

From their point of view, whith is the 
greater curse, direct or indirect taxation ? 
Which is worse, to take so much of a man’s 
salary as to leave him with barely enough 
for his daily needs, or to deduct a much 
smaller proportion and then say to him : 
When you spend money on non-essentials, 
you will have to pay some more taxes to the 
Government ? The question has-only to be 
asked in this form to provide its own answer. 
It is immaterial whether he buys cigarettes 
and pays customs duty, or buys petrol and 
pays petrol duty, or buys one of a host of 
other inessentials and pays purchase tax; they 
are all taxes on expenditure, and can be 
avoided in so far as he is willing to deny 
himself the pleasures that they represent. He 
may prefer to spend the extra mioney on 
school fees or on a holiday abroad on which 
there is no tax. He might even decide not 
to spend it at all, but to put it aside for a 
rainy day. And there we touch another of 
the great evils of overtaxation, namely its 
effect on savings. It is probably true to say 
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that the net aggregate saving of the salaried 
and professional workers as a whole today 
is 4 minus quantity (even when their life 
policy premiums are included), if regard is 
had to the endless stream of realisation of 
past savings to meet the expenses of illness, 
education and the like, together with the 
constant drain of death duties. Taking the 
economy as a whole, all of these have to be 
covered by new savings before it can be said 
that the net balance is a credit one. 


FAIR SHARES 


If it were decided to make taxation less 
intolerable for the middle classes, the best 


means of giving effect to this decision would 
undoubtedly be through the earned income 
allowance, a concession which the Chancellor 
has already expressed a desire to make. Not 
only might the proportion be made more 
favourable, but even more important, the 
upper limit of this allowance should be 
removed, so that full benefits are no longer 
denied to those who most deserve them from 
the point of view of the services which they 
render to their employers and through them 
to the nation 

Some might perhaps feel that this offends 
against the modern doctrine of fair shares, 
which seems to have been quietly substituted 
for the older creed of equal shares. A 
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doctrine of equal shares is of course sheer 
nonsense, as the Russians discovered long 
ago. As far as fair shares are concerned, 
surely it is fair that he whose work is more 
valuable to the community should have the 
higher reward, and surely any other result 
is unfair, 

Our present Government has no need, I 
think, to suffer from any inhibitions of this 
kind. It is true that until Government 
expenditure has been more seriously taken 
in hand the prospects of major reductions in 
taxation do not look very favourable; but 
when you have some money to spare, Mr 
Chancellor, please give a thought to the 
middle classes. 





WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 


SPECTRE OF INCREASED COMPETITION ASSUMING CONCRETE FORM 


GREATER EXPORTS TO NORTH AMERICA A PLEASING FEATURE 


TAXATION SYSTEM PROVIDING 


INSUFFICIENT INCENTIVE 


SIR ERIC CARPENTER REVIEWS THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The annual general meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, will be held in 
Manchester on Thursday, February 11, 1954. 


lhe following are extracts from the statement 
by the chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE, 
on the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953: 

The proceedings at the annual general 
meeting will be restricted to the transaction 
of formal business and I propose to continue 
the practice of recent years in issuing a 
brief statement on the bank’s affairs in 
advance of the meeting. 

At the end of June Mr J. M. Thomson 
resigned his directorship and the good wishes 
of all his colleagues go with him in his 
retirement. We have elected to the board 
Sir Edwin Herbert, Mr Rudolf de Trafford, 
OBE, and Mr W. R. Ballantyne, and to all 
these gentlemen I offer in your name a 
cordial welcome. 


I now turn to the accounts, from which 
you will see that deposits stand at 
£142,727,887, an increase of £2,113,966 on 
last year’s record figure. 


On the assets side, the liquid items, namely 
cash, money at call and discounts, amount 
in total to £47,894,550 or 33 per cent of 
our deposits. 

British Government Securities have again 
increased slightly. The course of gilt-edged 
prices has been much steadier than last year 
and in general there has been a gradual rise 
in which, of course, the short dated securities, 
which form so large a proportion of the 
investments of clearing banks, have par- 
ticipated. We have again, as always, valued 
our British Government Securities at market 
price or less. 

Advances at £37,824,129 show an increase 
of £1,277,325. 


Our net profit, after making the usual 
provisions (which include contributions to 
staff pension and widows’ and orphans’ funds 
and appropriations to contingencies account) 
is £291,531, an increase of £24,332 on the 
year. With the balance brought forward of 
£156,789 this gives a total of £448,320 to be 
deait with. After transferring £125,000 to 
reserve fund we propose to pay dividends 
of 7} per cent on the “A” shares and 6} 
per cent on the “B” shares and to carry 
forward £181,523. I feel sure you will 
agree that these results are very satisfactory. 


The rate of dividend on the “B” shares 
maximum applicable to those shares 
but the rate on the “ A” shares has remained 
unchanged for 24 years and in view of the 
great changes which have taken place since 
then we feel that a modest increase in the 
dividend is fully justified 

During the year new branches have beer 
opened at Mossley and Great Ormond Street, 
London, and preparations are now in hand 
to open a branch at Bournemouth during 
1954. 

The year 1953 has been a memorable one 
in many ways. The Coronation during the 
summer and the celebrations which accom- 
panied it were a signal for spontaneous 
rejoicings throughout the whole of the 
Queen’s domains and the solemnity of the 
occasion was brought home vividly to multi- 
tudes of her subjects by the use of television. 
The announcement on Coronation morning 
that a British Commonwealth team had 
climbed Everest was widely taken as an 
augury presaging, we all trust, a second 
glorious Elizabethan age. 


In the outside world, the fighting in Korea 
has died away, the troubles in Malaya have 
diminished but have been replaced by new 
troubles in Kenya, and it would appear that 
only prompt action has forestalled a similar 
grave possibility in British Guiana. It is to 
be regretted that the enlightened and dis- 
interested steps taken by the British Govern- 
ment with the object of affording our colonial 
fellow subjects a greater say in their own 
affairs should be seized upon by some 
elements as an opportunity to cause confusion 
and unrest. 


ECONOMIC MATTERS 


As far as economic matters are concerned, 
I think it would be right to say that 1953 has 
been a distinctly reassuring year. There has 
been a steady, if not particularly impressive, 
rise in the gold and dollar reserves, the 
balance of payments is improving, the terms 
of trade have continued to go in our favour, 
the cost of imports has fallen a little but 
exports have produced the same amount. 
On the other hand, however, the spectre of 
increased competition from Germany, Japan 
and other countries is now assuming a con- 
crete form. I should like to deal in detail 
with some of these broad tendencies. 


The improvement in the gold and dollar 
reserves which set in towards the end of last 
year, following upon restrictions on imports 
here and in other parts of the sterling area, 
has continued and there has been a modest 
surplus each month until December when 
the annual payment due on the United States 
and Canadian loans caused a deficit. Over 
the year the surplus has been £240 million, 
but this includes £110 million of American 
aid so the margin is still a very narrow 
one, particularly when it is remembered 
that it is the surplus of the whole sterl- 
ing area. It must also not be forgotten 
that in the last three months of 1951 no 
less than £333 million was lost and the 
total reserves even now amount only to 
£899 million 


At the same time, we have been able, 
during the year, to relax some of our restric- 
tions on travel and on imports which par- 
ticularly affect countries in Continental 
Europe, and Australia has relaxed many 
of her restrictions on imports which has 
been of particular interest to the textile 
industries here. 


Our general position is, therefore, so much 
improved that in many quarters sterling is 
now a scarce currency, as is evidenced by the 
recent purchases of it by Brazil, Japan and 
Turkey from the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Nevertheless, I repeat, the increase in 
reserves provides no grounds for com- 
placency: three factors must be borne in 
mind. In the first. place, although the most 
gratifying aspect of the improvement in our 
own dollar position is that it has been 
achieved, in part, by an increase in dollar 
exports whilst dollar imports have been kept 
at practically the same figure, it must be 
remembered that this position could be 
rapidly reversed if an American recession of 


~any importance came about, thus causing a 


reduction in American imports. Sec ndly, it 
should not be forgotten that we have bene- 
fited largely by a big improvement in the 
terms of trade, of which I shall have more 
to say later. In the third place, we must not 
overlook the figure of the sterling balances. 
Whilst the total owing to non-sterling 
countries has been very satisfactorily reduced 
since the war and the amount due to the 
Dominions is perhaps no more than they 
need for exchange purposes, the total due to 
the colonies has risen each year and was at 
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£1,133 million, or some two-and-a-half 
what it was in 1945. Moreover, it is 
jlonial territories who have such a use- 
rplus of dollar earnings. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


turn now to the broader question of the 
ce of payments, the provisional figures 
f he first half of 1953 make satisfactory 
g—following as they do two previous 
ears in which there was also a surplus. 
gh the estimated surplus is lower at 
ullion than the two previous half years 
indeed, little enough, it includes a 
smaller element of American 

i110Nn. 


ia 
11a at 


welcome feature is the higher level 


ts to North America which nearly 
us to have a surplus on current 
with the dollar area exclusive of 
n aid. Im every year since the war 


had a heavy deficit with the dollar 
ept in 1950 and 1953. 
overall net surplus of £26 million is, 
a very small part of the total of 
nd other payments during the half 
f £1,861 million and is less propor- 
than the surplus of £148 million 
195? 


£3,919 million in the whole of 
ilso less than we need and has been 
{ under favourable conditions which 
always persist, since the terms of 
uve moved very much in our favour 
there has been a very high level of 
in America. It has, however, come 
n part because we have set our house 
‘r, as also have the other countries ir 
terling area following our example ; 
i, they earned a net surplus with the 
“<4 erling world and so helped to augment 
a eserves. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC SCENE 





use the surplus earned is not large 
th and events in North America have so 
4a tant a bearing on what happens in the 
t of the world, anxious eyes have, of late, 
1 turned towards the American economic 
The question is being asked, can the 
1 level of activity be kept up now that the 
rean war has ended and Federal expendi- 
is being reduced ?. There has been a 
ght drop in activity in the last six months. 
% t continues to fall, a point could soon be 
@ ached at which a more rapid decline would 
% set in motion by cumulative factors. 
Fortunately such estimates as reach us 
dicate that whilst consumer credit may 
3 high and orders in some industries 
% ive declined, building is expected to 
; up, as will public works, but the 
doubtful quantity is expenditure on personal 
nsumption. 


% It follows, therefore, that economic 
4 levelopments in the United States in the 
opening months of the present year will be 
vatched with the keenest attention through- 
out the trading world. As far as the sterling 
‘rea iS concerned, the United States market 

of the utmost importance for such com- 
modities as wool, tin, rubber and cocoa, as 
well, I may. add, as for manufactured goods 
irom this country. 


The factor which has helped most to alter 
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" our external position for the better has been 
4 the improvement in the terms of trade, or 
4 the ratio of import prices to export prices. 
a During the year the prices of the things we 
a mport have continued to fall, in the case 
i of raw materials quite steeply, whereas the 
Re prices of the things we export have remained 
4 fairly stable, any fall being quite a small 
4 one. The result is that at the end of the 
3 year a given quantity of.exports would buy 


10 per cent more imports than in 1952. 
This steady improvement in the terms of 
trade has been going on now for over two 
years. It may go on even longer but it is 
as well that we should realise that the good 





showing of the bx lance of payments figures 


is due more to the terms of trade than to 
any other cause. 


Many further steps towards the elimina- 
tion of controls have been taken during the 
year. Zinc was decontrolled from the begin- 
ning of the year, softwood in November, the 
copper market was reopened in August and 
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very satisfactory figures and a falling 
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One very pleasing feature is the increase in 
exports to North America, particularly to 
Canada. North America is a difficult and 


exacting market and although it takes only 
an eighth of our exports no market is more 
important to us. Exporters who-try to enter 
the dollar market deserve every encourage- 
ment and I hope that they will make 
full of the many Government services 
which are available to help them and about 
which there has been some publicity lately. 
The banks, too, are always ready to play 
their part. 
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LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


It is, however, in looking to the future that 
the prospect is not as bright as appears on 
the surface. It is true that Australia is 
expected to remove all restrictions on im- 
ports in the New Year, and this will be 
especially welcome to the textile industries, 
but South Africa is to cease discrimination in 
our favour, which means that unless British 
exports are competitive in price, quality and 
delivery, dollars accruing to this country 
from the proceeds of South African gold may 
well be much less. Competition is becoming 
keener, particularly from Germany and Japan 
and the latter 1s again pressing for conces- 
sions in colonial markets. Perhaps the most 
important point is that the past year’s good 
showing arises from orders received some 
time ago but orders are now harder to get. 
It was particularly regrettable to notice only 
recently that a large contract for locomotives 
for India was lost, not on delivery dates or 
on credit terms but on price alone. A con- 
tract of this nature is inevitably followed by 
orders for spares, on which there is usually 
a higher rate of profit than on the original 
contract. 


DISTURBING FACTORS 


Even when we look at the details of the 
past year’s figures there are one or two dis- 
turbing factors. Far too much of the increase 
in imports has been in food, drink, and 
tobacco, in other words in consumer goods, 
and too little in raw materials for our indus- 
tries. We have made great strides since, the 
war in exports of machinery, motor vehicles 
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and chemicals and it is therefore disappoint- 
ing to see a fall ‘in these during the year. 
Textiles and clothing have gone abroad in 
greater Volume but produced roughly the 
same amount and this is made up of rather 
less cotton goods and rather more wool and 
rayon. 


Productivity, as shown by the index of 
industrial production, has increased by nearly 
) per cent on last year, and towards the end 
of the year had exceeded the postwar peak 
in 195]. This most satisfactory result of the 
years work was accomplished, it is true, by 





a shghtly larger labour force and is, ol 
course, in part the fruits of ‘improved 
methods and of the installation of much 


machinery since the war. 


This increase in productivity is most satis- 
factory from the general point of view in 
that it is only thus that the high standard 


ng of our people can be maintained. 

It is when increases in earnings are not 
reflected in commensurate increases in pro- 
duction that there is need to pause and con- 
sider the effect, first on prices and then on 
the struggle for exports now getting so much 
keener. This aspect major importance 
today viewing claims for increased wages 
generally whatever the merits of individual 
cases may be. All the reports of the teams 
who went to the United States testify to the 
overriding urge throughout industry there to 
improve and cheapen production so that the 
share of all parties may be the bigger. We 
would do well to ponder th. 
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ERA OF INTENSE COMPETITION 


I have said enough, I think, to show that, 
in my opinion, we are entering an era of 
intense competition. The resurgence of 
Germany, Japan and other countries as 
exporters—taken in conjunction with _ the 
rigidity of our economic structure here, 
clogged and hampered as it is by excessive 


taxation—pose grave questions for us all, 
The Budget last April brought a small but 
welcome reduction of taxation but I should, 
I think, be failing in my duty if I did not 
voice the opinion that such reduction will not 
prove enough to enable this country to face 
up to the struggle in the export markets 
which is certainly coming. To us in this 
country this is, of course, a matter of hfe 
and death, and a taxation system which pro- 
vides insufficient incentive at so many car- 
dinal points is a poor ally for that struggle. 
I trust that the Chancellor néxt April will 
bear these considerations in mind. 


That does not mean to say that we are not 
grateful for the reduction of income tax, the 
repeal of the excess profits levy from 
January 1, 1954, and the restoration of ‘the 
initial allowances on industrial buildings, 
plant and machinery, and shipping. But, of 
course, the question of adequate deprecia- 
tion should be thoroughly investigated, par- 
ticularly in those heavy industries which 
require the expenditure of large sums on 
capital re-equipment. It is quite absurd in 
a community which must trade to live to 
have a state of affairs where, quite literally, 
year by year the tax-gatherer takes a 
portion of capital. For example, the 
problem of replacement of tonnage bedevils, 
under present conditions, the whole _policy 
of the shipowning industry, and if there is 
an industry more vital to us than that I do 
not know it. 


LESSENING OF ACTIVITY 


As the year went on and both here and 
abroad, in Germany, Holland and Belgium 
and to some extent in the United States, a 
slight lessening of activity became apparent, 
there. was a swing away from dear money 
and Bank Rates. were reduced in most coun- 
tries. Here, a reduction of one-half per cent 
was made in September, though to a large 
extent for technical money market reasons, 


a 
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with the object of making rates more realistic. 
Although the reduction was treated in some 
quarters as a signal that all was well with 
the economy, it was soon made clear by 
official pronouncements that the object was 
greater flexibility and more effective control 
in either direction as the need arose and that 
no one could foresee in which way the 
influence of monetary policy would be 
required in the coming months. 


With the disappearance of the sellers’ 
market everywhere, the giving of long credit 
as a competitive factor has now assumed very 
considerable importance, in addition, of 
course, to the other factors of price and 
delivery. This is only natural in the case of 
large and expensive installations of a capital 
nature and following upon reports that Ger- 
many in particular was granting very long 
credit, efforts have been made here to form 
specialised institutions to give help in the 
same way to an extent that individual manu- 
facturers could not undertake. This has been 
applied particularly to ships and aircraft and 
more recently to the export of capital goods 
in the engineering and electrical goods indus- 
iries. In all these cases the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department has given invaluable 
help, but it may be that in some quarters 
there is a mistaken idea that the banks have 
not done as much as they might. I am sure 
that if all the facts were known it would be 
fully appreciated that the banks have played 
and are still willing to play a very full part 
right up to the limits which prudence and 
long experience have shown to be most neces- 
sary, and I notice that at the end of the year 
the German banks found it necessary to issue 
1 warning, indeed a protest, on this subject to 
their own Government. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


The cotton industry has had a year of 
steadily improving conditions and has shaken 
off the evil effects of the recession in the pre- 
vious year. Buyers have been more ready to 
give orders, some labour has come back to the 
mills and at the end of the year lengthening 
delivery dates, particularly in the finishing 
section of the trade, were the order of the 
day. Production has gone up appreciably in 
all sections, though the high rate of output 
achieved towards the end of 1951 has not 
been reached, and a great many looms are 
idle for want of operatives. 


Prices of the raw material have been 
remarkably steady and exports both of yarn 
ind cloth have been higher than in 1952, 
helped in part by the relaxation of import 
restrictions in Australia. It remains a fact, 
however, that though the industry is much 
sounder financially than it was before the 
war, we are now exporting only half the 
quantity of cotton yarn and piece goods that 
we were in 1938, and competition from Japan 
and India becomes more severe as time goes 
on. Owing to the fact that some 75 per cent 
of the output of the industry is now used at 
home there is a danger that it will become 
a net user of foreign currency instead of one 
of our principal sources of strength in earn- 
ing exchange: through exports. Rayon 
exports, it. is true, have greatly increased, 
but only by a fraction of the fall in 
cotton goods. 


Much thought is being given to the 
reorganisation of the Liverpool Cotton 
Market and to the steps which will have to 
be taken when the Raw Cotton Commission 
comes to. an end in 1954. This will 
undoubtedly involve individual mills and 
merchants in the necessity of holding larger 
stocks, a matter of no small moment at today’s 
prices, if the mills are to have a steady flow 
of cotton of the right quality. In this con- 
nection we expect, inevitably, to be called 
upon to help with the finance of our 
customers’ requirements so that they may 
obtain the raw cotton they require. 


The coal position is satisfactory for the 


moment, thanks largely to the mild autumn 
weather, and stocks are as good as a year 
ago. Production, however, instead of being 
2 million tons more than last year, was a 
million and a quarter tons less, due to a fall 
in manpower, the second week’s holiday and 
some fall in opencast output. In view of 
increased mechanisation and the fact that 
manpower at the face has not fallen, the 
result is disappointing, as it would be only 
reasonable to expect an increase, and in the 
meantime consumers have to pay more for 
their coal. 

There has been a satisfactory increase in 
coal exports, though price competition is now 
a serious factor. 


Coal is the principal raw material used in 
the generation of. electricity and in the pro- 
duction of gas, both of which increased dur- 
ing the year. At some time in the future it 
is hoped that most of the electricity produced 
will come from atomic power stations and a 
start has already been made experimentally. 
Hitherto, little or no attempt has been made 
to obtain natural gas from deep borings, 
from which source most of the gas consumed 
in the United States and Canada is obtained. 
The announcement, therefore, that the 
Gas Council are to make _ extensive 
searches for natural gas is of considerable 
interest. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Iron and steel continue literally to forge 
ahead to ever higher production records. 
The target of 17,500,000 tons of steel has 
been exceeded, in other words, over a million 
tons more has been produced during the 
year. The output of pig iron, too, has again 
passed all previous records by about half a 
million tons and the supply of home produced 
iron ore has kept up. This is the first full 
year in which the industry has had the 
benefit of all the new blast furnaces, coke 
ovens and other plant, which have been 
installed since the war, and good use has 
been made of them. 


As a result of the greater production it 
was possible to dispense with steel rationing 
in May and in looking to the future such 
difficulties as are likely to arise come, not 
from the production side, but from the selling 
angle. Iron and steel are the raw materials 
of the engineering and other industries 
which have begun to feel the effects of com- 
petition and light iron foundries in particular 
have been finding things difficult, particularly 
in goods for export. 


A start has been made in the denationalisa- 
tion of the steel industry and the first 
company, United Steel, was successfully 
sold back to the general public in Novem- 
ber. It is, however, fairly obvious that 
the whole operation is going to take some 
time. 

At the end of.the year, reports of increas- 
ing activity continued to reach us from all 
the areas served by the bank and this was 
particularly so from those districts concerned 
with the steel and textile industries. This 
was, not unnaturally, reflected in the bank’s 
own activities which have expanded satis- 
factorily, 

Our trustee department has had a busy 
year, both at the head office and at the 
branches in London, Sheffield and Preston, as 
more and more of our customers are taking 
advantage. of its services. We intend, in 
due course, to open a trustee branch in 
Bournemouth. 

In conclusion, I should like to take the 
opportunity of expressing, on behalf of all 
my colleagues and myself, to Mr King, the 
general manager, the assistant general man- 
agers and to all members of the bank’s staff 
in whatever position they may be serving, 
our best thanks for their devoted efforts 
throughout the year and our appreciation of 
their keenness and enthusiasm. 
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APEX (TRINIDAD) 
OILFIELDS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, was 
held on January 20th in London. 


Mr Malcolm Maclachlan (chairman and 
joint managing director) said that the pro- 
duction for the year amounted to 2,986,000 
barrels of crude oil and 4,058,000 gallons of 
casing head gasolene. 


During the year 77,760 feet had been 
drilled in continuance of the programme to 
obtain production and to extend the tested 
areas of the property. Five wells were com- 
pleted in the Main Field and six in the South 
Quarry area. 


In the main Synclinal zone three wells 
were completed, one small and two satisfac- 
tory producers. The deep well which was 
being drilled last year in the eastern part of 
the Syncline, with the objective of testing 
whether the Herrera sands of the Penal 
oligocene structure extend under the com- 
pany’s field, was finally sunk to a depth of 
14,889 feet, some 800 feet deeper than the 
previous record for the Island. 


A further deep well was programmed to 
commence in the current year in the central 
section of the Syncline in addition to the deep 
well in the South Quarry area which was 
originally planned for last year. 

The estimate given to members in 1944 of 
the total ultimate oil production from the 
then proven areas was proving conservative, 
and in addition the company had a welcome 
contribution from the developments in the 
Synclinal zone. The Trinidad management 
now estimated that, despite the production 
in the meantime of over twenty-seven million 
barrels, the further recoverable production 
should exceed the amount which was esti- 
mated to be available in 1944. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED GENERAL TRADING 





The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Raphael Tuck & Sons, Limited, was held 
on January 21st in London, Mr Desmond 
Tuck, chairman and managing director 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


That we are late in presenting the report 
and accounts is due to the fact that I felt 
stockholders were entitled to up-to-date 
information as to the current trading position 
To give this we have waited for the figures 
of the first six months of the present year. 
I am glad to state that these indicate a 
distinct improvement and that taking these 
into consideration with our prospects for 
the ensuing six months the board has de- 
clared an interim dividend of 24 per cent for 
the year ending April 30, 1954, on the 
Ordinary Stock. 


It has been quite a revelation to those who 
have visited our works to see for themselves 
what is involved in the production of Greet- 
ing Cards, Children’s Books, Postcards, 
Calendars, Table Paperware, Viscose and 
Metal Foil Wrappings, and general colour 
printing, the work of which is carried out in 
freehold premises which are the property of 
the company and of its stockholders. 


With these resources at our command and 
with such further “up-to-date mechanised 
methods of production we hope to be able 
to instal, I cannot but look forward to the 
future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


ORGANISATION’S WIDESPREAD RAMIFICATIONS 


URGENT DEMAND FOR EXPORT EXPANSION 


HEALTHY NATIONAL ECONOMY REQUIRES FLEXIBILITY 


LORD 


e one hundred and eighteenth annual 
] meeting of Midland Bank Limited, 
be held on February 16th at the head 
Poultry, London, E.C. 


e following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Rt Hon Lord 
Harlech, KG, PC, GCMG, on the report of 
directors and balance sheet for the year to 

ember 31, 1953: 


1¢ annual report of directors and balance 
et appears this year in a new format. It 
tains, aS is now usual, some additional 
erial which it is hoped will interest share- 
lders and other readers. 


Comparison of our latest balance sheet 
that for December, 1952, shows much 
same features, on a somewhat larger 
>, as those to which I called attention a 

ar ago. The total of deposits is £75 million 

ther—a rise of 54 per cent as compared 

1} in 1952, The expansion of pur- 

ing power in the hands of the public, 

ecorded by the collective returns of the 

earing banks and by the official estimates of 

S urrency in circulation, has reflected a further 

"4 owth of the national income and of the 

a turnover of business as a whole. The 

thorities have continued to rely upon the 

exercise of restraint in non-governmental 

orrowing from the banks, and the enlarge- 

ent of deposits has been accompanied by 

an increase in the banks’ holdings of Govern- 

ment debt. As the policy of the Bank of 

England has been to provide an ample cash 

sis for this expansion, the banks themselves 

¢ become still more liquid, notwithstand- 

g the Government’s debt funding opera- 
ons during the year. 


4 In our own bank, as will be seen from the 
3 balance sheet, the holding of Treasury bills 
has gone up by £41 million, and of invest- 
ments by {£39 million, while advances to cus- 
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tomers — representing non-governmental 
4 borrowing—have declined by £20 million. 
2 Our “ liquidity ratio,” that is the percentage 


of deposits-which is covered by cash, short 
loans to the money market and bills maturing 
day by day, has risen by about 2 per cent to 
38.8. At the same time we have strengthened 
sull further the safeguards against capital 
depreciation of our investments in British 
Government securities. To-day more than 
half the total have final maturity dates within 
the next five years, and nine-tenths within 
10 years. 
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The further decline in advances calls for 
explanation. In part it results from an acci- 
: dental factor—the irregular rise and fall of 
short-term borrowings by the nationalised 
gas and electricity undertakings to finance 
their capital expenditure in anticipation of 
Periodical issues of stock to the public. In 
Part, too, it reflects the official policy of 
restraint in the provision of finance for per- 
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iq sonal and professional purposes. Even s0, 
a the fact is that accommodation to industry 
a ind trade has on balance diminished over the 
4 year—and this at a time when the Govern- 
3 ment has been reducing controls and turning 
‘ back into private hands the trade in a 


number of commodities. 


This is a process which might have been 
presumed to necessitate heavier borrowing 
from the banks for carrying on production 





HARLECH ON EVENTS OF PAST 


and distribution. On the other hand, the 
demand for finance has been eased by the 
continued downward movement in prices of 
most basic materials. Further, as the postwar 
phase of irregularity of supplies of raw 
materials and components has come to an 
end there has been less anxiety in industry 
to accumulate and carry stocks. Another 
factor contributing to the increased financial 
liquidity of business as a whole has been the 
considerable volume of new capital issues 
and other arrangements for augmenting the 
permanent resources of many undertakings 
Doubtless any change towards an upward 
trend of primary prices would lead to a 
review of business policy in respect of stocks, 
which might well be reflected in a renewed 
demand for advances. Against that possibility 
there is at present an ample margin for 
future expansion of advances in response to 
needs that fall within the range of official 
policy. 


REASONS FOR DIVIDEND DECISION 


It will have been noted that the net profit 
of the bank for the year just ended is about 
the same, after allowing for the change in the 
standard rate of income-tax, as for the 
previous year. The full effect of the lower- 
ing of the Bank Rate, with associated 
changes, was not felt until near the end of 
the year, as bills already held in our portfolio 
ran off and had to be replaced at lower 
yields. Now, however, the downward move- 
ment is exerting heavier pressure on our 
earning power. The volume of work con- 
tinues to grow, and the upward trend of 
banking costs has not yet come to an end. 
Further, the risks attendant upon the lending 
side of our activities must be expected to 
increase as business is carried on more and 
more in the circumstances of a free economy 
enjoying less of the protection afforded as 
one effect of Government controls and inter- 
vention. 


In recommending an unchanged rate of 
dividend for the past year your directors have 
had in view all these and other factors. They 
are of one mind in believing that our first 
concern, now as always, must be the security 
and strength of the bank’s financial position 
in the interests of all concerned, more par- 
ticularly our depositors. Hence the substan- 
tial appropriations that are again being made 
to inner reserves. They recall that our own 
rate of dividend has for many years been 
higher than those paid by most other banks. 
Thev would remind shareholders, too, of the 
heavy burden of profits tax where profits are 
distributed as dividends. In our own case 
the dividend at the rate of 16 per cent works 
out at £2,425,000 ; but owing to the methods 
by which income tax and profits tax liabilities 
are calculated the dividend and the taxes 
related to it actually absorb £3,464,000. 


During the past year we have again had 
opportunities of watching the progress of our 
two affiliated banks, the Belfast Banking 
Company and the Clydesdale and North of 
Scotland Bank, and I have been impressed 
by the efficiency and enterprise with which 
they strive, with success, to maintain their 
high standing in their respective spheres of 
activity. Our Executor and Trustee Com- 
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YEAR 


pany, too, is making further headway in its 
own specialised branch of business, which is 
closely ancillary to our regular banking 
operations. In all three organisations I have 
been glad to notice, as in our own bank, the 
outstanding quality of the staff and, in 
particular, the promise to be found among 
the younger members that the standard 
we have set ourselves will be fully up- 
held. I would like to record with pleasure 


the establishment of a new Midland Bank 
Staff Association. 


REQUIREMENTS OF BANKING PERSONNEL 


In the light of what has just been said 
about the risks attendant upon our business, 
it is clear that, in banking no less than in 
industry and trade, there never was a time 
when higher standards of managerial ability 
and judgment were called for than to-day. 
Technically, banking is a highly skilled 
service; but much more is needed than 
technical knowledge and reliability if the 
work is to be well done. In banking, the 
proportion of posts calling for the exercise 
of personal responsibility is exceptionally, 
perhaps uniquely, high. Hence one of the 
major problems of administration is to secure 
throughout a widely scattered system the 
influence of the highest quality of managerial 
capacity at the centre, without frustrating the 


development of similar capacity throughout 


the organisation. We believe that the struc- 
ture of our bank is well adapted to the 
development of this quality, for it assures to 
customers the application to their problems 
of the best judgment and managerial con- 
sideration available in the whole organisation, 
rather than restricting them to the attention 
of personnel available in the particular branch 
or region. Many business people and private 
customers are known, moreover, to appreciate 
the advantage of consideration of their needs 
under a system that combines the benefits 
of close individual understanding of their 
requirements with the widely experienced 
judgment that is available at the top levels 
of managerial responsibility. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Describing the services of the bank as a 
source of information, the statement con- 
tinues : 


The-head office intelligence department pro- 
vides general economic and financial data to 
meet requests from an ever-widening range 
of individuals, public departments, educa- 
tional and other bodies in this country and 
abroad. The quarterly Review, the mailing 
list for which is constantly lengthening, has 
the distinctive quality of being written wholly 
within the bank. 


Another section of the bank’s organisation, 
with similar but rather more specialised 
functions, lies within the overseas branch at 
Old Broad Street, which, through its foreign 
trade information department, has developed 
since the end of the war its own particular 
range of services designed to help forward 
the efforts of industry to expand its activity 
in international trade. Apart from the 
routine handling of overseas status inquirics, 
much of the work in this field is concerned 
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with providing introductions, to be used by 
correspondence or on personal visits, for 
business men desirous of establishing repre- 
sentation in this or that country or making 
other ferms of contact whereby overseas 
trade in their particular products can be en- 
larged, This 1s a two-way traffic, arising on 
the one hand from the initiative of British 
xporters and importers and on the other 
from traders in all parts of the world seeking, 
through their own banks, business introduc- 
tions in this country. In the course of deal- 
ing with many thousands of these inquiries 
the department acquires and makes accessible 
a Wide and detailed knowledge of channels of 
trade in every sort of product, as well as a 
ind of up-to-date information about regula- 
tions of all kinds, throughout the world, 


affecting British exports. 


PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


I turn now to a review, which must needs 
be highly compressed, of the course of affairs 
in the national economy. During the past 
year industrial production has recovered the 
ground lost in 1952, and latterly it has been 
running well above the high level of 1951. 
Only in a very few sections is any difficulty 
experienced in maintaining a continuous 
inflow of raw materials. Against the encour- 
iging rise in manufacturing output has to be 
set a further growth of personal consumption, 
so that it can still be argued that there ts 
need of allocating larger proportions of the 
national resources to new capital investment, 
particularly in the improvement of industrial 
equipment, and—in present circumstances 
an even more urgent demand—to the 
expansion of exports. 


This last requirement, indeed, is critical. 


Lower import prices have contributed to the 
maintenance of a surplus on the current 
balance of payments, but it is doubtful 


whether the net result for the year just ended 
il! turn out to be as gratifying as for 1952. 
It seems that the rise in our gold and dollar 
reserves, limited as it is, is being achieved 
it the cost of an enlargement of Britain’s 
short-term sterling liabilities and a change- 
over to recurrent deficits in trade with 
Western -Europe as settled through the 
European Payments Union. There is no 
sign of the early establishment of a sufficient 
surplus on the balance of payments to finance 
new investment in British territories overseas 
and other parts of the world. 


The facts being as they are, it is a striking 
ict of faith that the Government has taken 
a number of steps towards liberahsation of 
trade, credit and investment. If this act of 
faith is to be justified by results the need 
is insistent for exerting all the energy and 
resourcefulness that can be mustered in sup- 
port of export trade, and in particular for 
improving Britain’s competitive position in 
the markets of the world. 


In the past year or two we have witnessed 
a change, in favour of the buyer, in world 
markets and a rapid revival of the productive 
and selling power of countries which had 
until recently been only small participants 
in world trade. It was perhaps a natural 
consequence of the struggle for economic 
recovery that all sorts of special devices 
should have been brought into use, particu- 
larly in European countries, for promoting 
export trade by, in effect, indirect subsidies. 
The Federation of British Industries is to 
be congratulated on its preliminary success 
in its attempt to remove such unequal induce- 
ments, which tend to add uncertainties and 
instability to the basis of competitive trade. 
But the possibility of their modification or 
removal by international agreement should 
not blind us to the ever-present need of 
achieving and maintaining the highest stan- 
dards of quality and adaptability of products, 
competitive pricing, and the fulfilment of the 
shortest possible delivery dates. On a national 


plane, moreover, we need to make available, 
through the creation of a healthy surplus of 
production over consumption, the capital 
resources to back up the efforts of industry 
in technically proficient production and in 
active salesmanship in markets throughout 
the world. 


The restoration of convertibility of the 
pound sterling stands as a central objective 
of official policy, though its attainment does 
not perhaps rank so high in unofficial esti- 
mates of near-at-hand achievement as it did 
a year ago. It seems that any further 
developments await the emergence of more 
definite lines of United States Government 
policy than have yet appeared. It would 
be a thousand pities if, when American trade 
and currency policy has become clearer, the 
then existing international position of this 
country should be found to hamper the 
exercise of United Kingdom leadership 
towards a fuller realisation of the world’s 
capacity for orderly expansion of its 
manifold resources for the benefit of all 
nations. 


Reverting to our domestic situation, the 
records of the past year have been charac- 
terised by greater steadiness of prices than 
in previous years. Prices of finished goods, 
however, have been steady rather by virtue 
of the further decline in prices of basic 
materials than of any cost economies within 
industry itself. Accordingly the apparent 
equilibrium must be regarded as _ pre- 
carious, and the needs of the balance 
of payments make it imperative that costs 
of production and distribution should be 
freed from any further pressure of internal 
inflation. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT MONETARY 
CHANGES 


Reference has been made to the immediate 
effects upon the banking position of the 
lowering of Bank Rate and the associated 
changes in other rates which took place last 
September. In a long-term context it might 
be argued that this was perhaps the most 
significant economic event of the year. I 
say this not because it seems to have been 
interpreted rather widely as indicating a 
change in current monetary policy. On the 
contrary, one of its unusual accompaniments 
was a Clear official warning that there was no 
intention of making credit more readily avail- 
able ; and indeed there was little or nothing 
in the economic sittiation itself to warrant 
a stimulus to the demand for credit. It was 
not an “easy money” move, though it did 
mean, for both public and private borrowing 
as a whole, cheaper money. Its deeper sig- 
nificance arose from other considerations. 
One of them was the fact that the change 
was announced in the time-honoured manner 
after the weekly meeting of the Court of the 
Bank of England—a different procedure from 
that followed on the occasion of the two 
preceding upward movements. Another was 
the removal, in effect, of the special rate for 
Bank of England loans to the money market 
against Treasury bills, a mew device intro- 
duced when the Bank Rate was first raised, 
in November, 1951. The abandonment of 


this device gave greater flexibility to the | 


market, so that, although the Treasury is still 
by far the largest borrower, and to that 
extent “calls the tune,” the preference it 
enjoys from its’ top credit standing is no 
longer augmented by special discrimination 
in its favour. The margin between discount 
rates for Treasury bills and prime bank bills 
is now just about the same as before the 
war. These facts point to the conclusion 
that, as in industry and trade generally, the 
policy of the Government is to move towards 
the rehabilitation of what is often called the 
“economics of the market place.” 


_ I would emphasise the setting of the facts 
just mentioned in the monetary history -of 
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the past two decades. The period fall 
naturally into three parts: first, the year, 
from 1931 to 1939 when active official inter - 
vention in monetary affairs was being pro 
gressively developed after the breakdown o! 
the gold standard ; next, the wartime regime 
which extended to 1947, of still more activ 
intervention supported by statutory con 
trols; and, finally, the postwar phas 
of piecemeal relaxation of controls and 
tentative approach towards internal moneta: 
flexibility. 

In terms of economic priorities, the featu: 
of the prewar period was the preferenc 
accorded to domestic monetary policy a 
against amy fixing of exchange rates and 
the value of the currency in terms o 
gold—the overriding condition of an effec 
tive gold standard. The objects pursued 
in domestic monetary policy were, first i: 
time, a diminution of the weight of deb 
charges on the national Exchequer, and 
secondly the provision of a stimulus to inves! 
ment, through a “cheap money” policy, i: 
the interests of business recovery and allevia 
tion of the then intolerable burden o 
unemployment. To this end open marke 
operations to expand the volume of mone 
went hand in hand with low interest rates 
Monetary ‘measures were thus pressed for 
ward to stimulate projects leading to a cumu 
lative business revival and enlargement o! 
the opportunities of employment. On the 
external side of monetary affairs, the pound 
sterling was left to find its own level of value 
in terms of other currencies and of gold, 
subject to more or less continuous inter- 
vention by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account with a view to smoothing out violent 
fluctuations and combating speculative move 
ments. The “ sterling bloc ” came into being 
in recognition of the continued supremacy) 
of sterling, notwithstanding the departure 
from its traditional relationship with gold, 
in the conduct of world trade and finance 
The old system of fixity of exchange coupled 
with internal monetary flexibility had been 
replaced by flexibility of exchange in response 
to the outcome of calculated intervention in 
domestic monetary affairs. Along with this 
change went a shifting of prime respon- 
sibility for monetary management—now 
much more active and continuous than eve: 
before—from Threadneedle Street to 
Whitehall. 


The outbreak of war brought an immediat: 
reinforcement of intervention by controls 
On the side of external monetary relations, 
a fixed exchange rate with the dollar was 
re-established, exchange resources were 
mobilised and reserves concentrated in th 
Exchange Equalisation Account—the func- 
tions of which thus became ‘passive rathe: 
than active. Rigid restrictions were imposed 
upon the use of foreign currencies, and the 
informal sterling bloc was contracted and 
transformed into a firm administrative uni 
which came to be known as the “ sterling 
area” operating a joint “dollar pool.” The 
whole system of maximising our gold and 
dollar resources and keeping the demands to 
the bare, controlled minimum was supported 
by the regulation of imports, exports and 
domestic consumption. 


As to internal monetary arrangements, 
controls were less firm and all-embracing, ye! 
scarcely less important. All borrowing othe: 
than by the British Government itself was 
made subject to official regulation. New 
issues of capital were almost entirely sus- 
pended during the war years, while bank 
advances diminished. The raising of new 
money by local government authorities also 
was controlled and concentrated upon the 
single source fed from the main stream oi 
central Government borrowing. In this way 
there developed the concept of a compre- 
hensive national b t, broadened from the 
classical notion ordinary . Exchequer 
receipts and expenditure to encompass the 
emergency expenditure of the _ central 
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vernment, the provision of cash for its 

ding operations in food and many other 

nmodities, and all new capital outlays of 

| authorities. The major factor in deter- 

ing the volume of money, the growth of 

ch was more restrained than during the 

world war, was the rising budgetary 

rements of Government. Fiscal policy 

to dominate monetary policy. Depart- 

tal funds, particularly the accumulating 

us ON national insurance schemes and 

growing resources of the savings banks. 

bed large quantities of newly 

ernment securities while expanding bank 

osits at a time of declining bank advances 

; mpanied a marked increase in the 

a ume of Government borrowing from the 

stock banks. “This monetisation of 

’ along with the other factors noted. 

Pi led the authorities to keep interest rates 
e ow level throughout the war. 


issued 


he cheap money policy was pressed still 

her after the end of the war 
centralised governmental 

ved for purposes of war finance was 

hed over to the promotion of physical 

economic reconstruction, and to the 

therance of expansion designed to ward 

the risk of business depression such as 

been experienced after the first worl 

Hence in the early postwar years the 

nstitutiona! 

& manent statutory form in 

d Act, the 


ntees) Act 


rhe system 
responsibility 


arrangements were given 

Bank of 

Zorrowing (Control and 
1 > 
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i Exchange Control 
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e events of this xeriod of Gove ne 
ention up.ec with controls derive 
uficance largely fron e divergence 
hey marked from older economic 
The expansive monetary pe 
g | nterest rates, | been pur- 
before the war with the object of 


ting a fuller use of economic resources 
me when those resource: 
[he same procedure was 


? th 7h ‘ nr ws ’ nl ‘ 
ed throughout a period of sharply con- 


were unacer- 


pioyea., con- 








a ed conditions—conditions of continuous 
i 1 upon all available resources. The infla- 
og =” ae ; 

a y effects of this policy, maintained in 


circumstances, were largely offset for 





time being by the rigid imposition of 
financial and physical controls. As 

its turned out, the inflationary effects 
cre to a large extent only deferred or 


defiected, and even in the subsequent period 

dgetary and monetary policy have had to 

shaped in terms of a continuous resistance 
il © inflationary pressure. 


HE APPROACH TO INTERNAL FLEXIBILITY 


(he story of the past few years has been 
racterised by a tentative and somewhat 
1g approach towards greater internal 
¥ fiexibility. I say “internal” because by 
iow the United Kingdom, along with many 


ther countries, had become committed 
‘0 the principle of fixed exchange rates 


subject only to marginal day-to-day fluctua- 
tions and to the possibility of occasional, 
ontrolled adjustments of the gold parity 
under the rules of the new International 
Monetary Fund. One such revision of the 
parity of the pound occurred in the autumn 
f 1949--striking evidence of the carry-over 
ite the postwar years of inflationary 
pressure. In principle the United Kingdom 

aS committed to convertibility of the pound 

sterling. The premature establishment, in 
‘ effect, of that condition in 1947 was followed 
by a hasty retreat, and since then only a 

very gradual advance can be noted. The 

4 Sterling area system remains, and exchange 
3 control is still enforced. But some degree of 
4 limited freedom of payments, of movement 
of funds and of market operations has been 
found practicable... The fixed dollar parity 
for the pound is sustained by official control 
over the supply of and demand for the 

hard ” currencies. 


Yomestically, a wel 
Domestically. a welcome advance towards 


can be noted. Up ull 195] the 
stress was i] | policy ( 
ent al policy, coupled with 
PNysical Oils, as the chief instrument fer 
arresting any decline in the purchasing power 
terling ; but from time 
physical controls 
ndonea, more reliance 
piac€c On monetary policy A 


Ciasticity 
on fisc 


controls 
. th 
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a Gt 
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nWarad, especial aS tne 
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‘OWards restoration of the svstem uncer 


Which the Dank deposits was 


governed by the cash resources made avail- 
tole to the Danks by the operations of the 
Central Chis appears to remain an 
odjective, though operations thus far have 
been thout rigidity and the 
finas Government are still a 
ant of the volume of 
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' 
Even so, within the past year the control of 
‘ : } . + . 
apital issues has been reiaxed in tavoul of 


investment and trusts, while exchange 
contro! has been modified to allow greater 
scope for financing foreign trade and to 


ket dealings in various Euro- 

Apart from the mainten- 
ance of controls, intervention is _ still 
practised. Thus the impact of Government 
receipts and expenditures and of the opera- 
tions of publicly controlled funds upon 
monetary conditions is still one of the main 
factors to be taken into account in shaping 
the design of the Budget, while official in- 
. conditions in the short-term 
exercised from time to 


permut freer ma 
pean currencies 


fluence upon 
money market 1s 
time as occasion requires 

The maior contrast, however, between the 
system towards which we have been moving 
in recent years and that which was developed 


in the prewar period lies in the current 
idherence to a fixed exchange parity as 
against what may be called the regulated 


elasticity of exchange rates practised in 
1932-39. It can hardly be disputed, as a 
basic dogma, that a healthy, adaptable, ex- 
panding national economy requires, as one 
of its basic conditions, an element of flexi- 
bility in its monetary system. If that flexibility 
is not provided in the relations of its national 
currency with those of other countries, then 
it must be provided in its oWn internal 
monetary arrangements ; the choice may be 
deferred, but it cannot be indefinitely evaded. 
Thus interpreted, the steps taken can be 
described as yet another stage in the long 
experimental process of working out an effec- 
tive monetary system for a mixed 
economy—neither wholly “ free” nor wholly 
“ planned.” 
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TRINIDAD SUGAR 
ESTATES LIMITED 


Ihe thirty-first annidal ordinary general 
meeting was held on January 21st in London, 
Mr E. Cassleton Elliot, FSAA (the chair- 
man), presiding. 


— 


ihe following is an 
rculaied statement: 


LiituiaitG 


extract from his 


Trinidad had more normal! weather in 1953 
compared with the very dry weather in 1952, 
and as a result the production of sugar 
ncreased substantially. The tonnage reaped 


as a record for the estate. 


The profit for the year shows a sub- 
| improvement on the poor results of 
the previous year, due to the better crop, 
nd accordingly the directors. recommend a 
dividend of 73 per cent for the year, less 
Income tax, compared with 5 per cent. 


Siantiai 


As regards the prospects for 1954 crop, 
subject weather conditions during the 
period, I think we should have a 
from estate canes, and it is hoped 


grinding 


£oOoOC yieic 








tonnage of farmers’ canes will show 
some nprovement 
For 1954 crop the or escent tia cin:aotidesin lt. ioe 
i Or ji crop the price payabie uncel Hic 
oOmmonwealth Sugar Agreement with the 
N s Food for that part of the 
omm« ealth exports being bought at the 
f ed price has been fixed at £41 per 
recuct of {1 6s. 8d. Any part of 
export sugars which e not covered by 
he ed price location will have to 
€ he basis of world price plus 
Imps Preference, and this is at present 
, ek he negotiated price of {41 “he 
1 h ommonwealth Sugar Agree- 
s x ded for a fur her ear 
06] 
The report was adopted 


SMITH AND WALTON 


(Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, etc.) 


The tv 


enty-third annual general meeting 
of Smith 1 
y 


on, Limited, was held on 
Jaltwhistle, Northumber- 
S. Walton, joint managing 





january i7tn al 
land, Mr Harrison 
director, presidin 

from the 


The following is an _ extract 


directors’ report 

In their report to shareholders 12 months 
ago, the directors expressed confidence in the 
future and in their ability to maimtain the 
company’s profits. It is therefore all the more 
pleasing to be able to report a further record 
year’s trading. The policy of increased 
representation in this country, coupled with 
the establishment of further distribution 
depots in the larger centres of population, 
has proved itself beyond doubt over the years 
since the war. The 24-hour service for 
standard products which is thus made avail- 
able to customers has undoubtedly been the 
major factor contributing to the record sales 
of high-quality materials. The lead which 
the company gained in the establishment of 
Emulsion Paints some years ago has been 
fully maintained by Synflat, sales of which 
continue to increase. In other fields the 
lirectors have been equally active, particu- 
larly in connection with surface coatings for 
the industrial user. A team of industrial 
representatives has been at work for some 
time ; their returns are satisfactory and leave 
no doubt that in this new sphere sound pro- 
gress is assured. 

For the future—nothing short of a major 
national crisis can upset the carefully pre- 
pared forward policy of the directors. The 
results of the current year to date are most 
encouraging. 

The report was adopted. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS IN COMPETITIVE WORLD MARKETS 


PRODUCTION COSTS THE CARDINAL PROBLEM 


NEED FOR REDUCTION OF TAXATION 


MR D. J. 


The one hundred and twenty-first annual 
general meeting of National Provincial Bank 
Limited will be held on February 11th at 
the head office, 15 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman (David John Robarts, Esq), which 
has been circulated with the report and 
xccounts for the year ended December 31, 
1953: 


Boarp oF Drrecrors.—We have to 
record with great regret that the Right Hon 
the Earl of Selborne, PC, CH, has found it 
necessary, owing to ill-health, to relinquish 
his office of chairman. Lord Selborne was 
uppointed deputy chairman in 1950 and 
became chairman in October, 1951. We had 
hoped that we should enjoy the benefit of 
his leadership for many years and we offer 
him our sincere good wishes for a speedy 
restoration to full health and vigour. It is 
» consolation to us that he will retain his 
seat on the board and we look forward to 
having him.with us as soon as his doctors 
ure agreeable: At the invitation of the board 


I have assumed the office of chairman. 


Since our last annual general meeting we 
have suffered grievous loss in the deaths, 
within a few days of each other, of two 

nior members of the board, the Right Hon 
Lord Aberconway, CBE, LLD, and the 
Right Hon the Earl of Cromer, PC, GCB, 
GCIE, GCVO. Lord Aberconway was 
:ppointed to the board in 1936 and his 
knowledge of the shipbuilding, coal, and iron 
ind steel industries was of the greatest value 
to the bank. Lord Cromer had been a 
directer since 1938 and we shall greatly miss 
his wise counsel and his insight into inter- 
national affairs. 


Earlier this year we had the pleasure of 
electing to a seat on the board Mr John 
Raymond Ropner who is distinguished in 
the shipping world. More recently the 
present Lord Aberconway, who has already 
made his mark as one of the leaders of the 
younger generation of industrialists, has 
accepted our invitation to become a director. 
I am sure that these appointments will meet 
with your warm approval. 

We offer our congratulations to our 
colieague Mr Donald Anderson on _ the 
Knighthood which Her Majesty has been 
pleased to confer upon him. 

We have to record with great regret the 
death of Mr A. Kingsford Wilson, who had 
been a member of our Sheffield local board 
since 1930. ‘ 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


During the year Mr H. F. Willmot, a 
joint general manager, retired after more 
than forty-four years of distinguished service 
in the bank, including six years as a joint 
general manager. The directors have been 
pleased to appoint as a joint general man- 
ager Mr W. Lynn. 

I .wish to pay a special tribute, in this my 
first statement, to the high standard of the 
services rendered to our customers by the 


management and staff. I have had many 
opportunities of appreciating the loyal co- 
operation which exists at all levels through- 
out our great institution and in my opinion 
this spirit must be counted as a most valu- 
able intangible asset. I am also happy to 
record a marked improvement in both the 
numbers and the quality of applicants com- 
ing forward to join our service and it would 
seem that the: attraction of banking as a 
career is becoming more widely appreciated. 


THE BANK’S 120TH ANNIVERSARY 


Last year we celebrated our 120th anni- 
versary and to mark the occasion we pub- 
lished a short account of our origins and 
history, under the title of “ Bold Adventure.” 
This littke booklet was well received by our 
friends throughout the world, as their many 
letters of appreciation have shown. It is 
interesting to record that the initial cost of 
the “experiment ” of founding the Bank 120 
years ago was estimated at the modest sum 
of £300: the statement of accounts, to which 
I shall shortly turn, affords sufficient com- 
mentary on the success of the experiment. 

Coutts AND Company.—The balance 
sheet of Coutts and Company as at Decem- 
ber 31st last accompanies our own report and 
accounts. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


The total of our liabilities on current, 
deposit and other accounts, which at the end 
of 1952 was £854,562,827, now. stands at 
£869,423,762. The ratio of the more liquid 
assets, cash, money at call and short notice, 
and bills, to these deposit liabilities is 39.5 
per cent. This compares with 38.8 per cent 
a year ago. 

Investments in securities of, or guaranteed 
by, the British Government are shown at 
£247,615,167, giving a ratio to deposits of 
28.5 per cent, compared with 28.0 per cent 
last year. In accordance with our unbroken 
custom, we continue to show these invest- 
ments at a figure which understates their 
market value. 

Our advances have again fallen during the 
year, from £252,102,387 to £244,187,325. 
Full provision has been made for all accounts 
carrying any risk of loss to the bank. We 
have continued to exercise the selective con- 
trol over advances enjoined upon us by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and this has 
restricted our opportunities to expand this 
important side of our business. Moreover, 
raw material and wholesale prices have fallen 
from the high levels of recent years and 
stocks held are lower in volume: in conse- 
quence the demand from some industries 
and trades for bank finance has tended to 
decline. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profit for the year as shown by 
this account is £1,765,768 compared with 
£1,525,013 for 1952. The amount brought 
forward “from 1952 is £686,466 and this, 


ROBARTS ON STERLING CONVERTIBILITY 


added to this year’s profit of £1,765,768 give 
a disposable figure of £2,452,234. An 
interim dividend of 8} per cent has been 
paid and accounted for £443,162. 

It is proposed to deal with the balance as 
follows: To pay a final dividend of 8} pe: 


cent, £443,163 ; and to make an appropria- 


tion to reserve funds of £750,000. There- 
after will remain to be carried forward a 
balance amounting to £815,909. 


A TURN FOR THE BETTER 


The past year marks a definite turn for the 
better in our postwar readjustment. As the 
months passed, one could sense a gradual! 
change in the mentality of the country. A 
burden seemed to be lifting; a more tran 
quit and cheerful tone began to prevail ; 
there was a revival of hope and confidence 
In part this was certainly inspired by the 
Coronation of our gracious Queen, which 
linked the whole nation together in «a 
common celebration. In part, it reflected 
the relaxation that has taken place in inter 
national tensions. But in part it was due to 
more mundane causes. Accustomed as we 
have become to the recurrent exactions o! 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, the 
alleviations in the last budget were a wel- 
come surprise, even though they left us 
plenty more to hope for in the future. The 
gradual demobilisation of wartime controls 
and of rationing, and the better and more 
varied diet which became available have also 
helped. A love of freedom and a dislike of 
restrictions are in our blood and we look 
forward to the disappearance of the remain- 
ing controls. In every country where this 
policy has been tried it has been successful! 
in providing incentives and stimulating 
enterprise. So it may be hoped that this 
year the nation will go forward in better hear! 
to work together in the common task of 
rebuilding our prosperity by the only means 
by which it can be done—greater efficiency 
and higher productivity. 


PROGRESS IN THE FINANCIAL FIELD 


During the past year definite progress ha 
been made in the financial field. The cleares' 
evidence is the strength of sterling which has 
become more and more a hard currency. A 
number of factors have contributed to this, 
but the revival of the use of Bank rate as an 
instrument of financial management ha 
certainly played an important part. In th: 
prevailing conditions, it is difficult for Bank 
rate to be made fully effective. But, even so 
the action taken has produced good results 
in tapering off some of the inflationary 
financing to which we have become 
accustomed and in enabling our economy to 
shed some superfluous fat. It has therefore 
helped to achieve what has been rightly 
described as a precarious balance. But the 
volume of domestic consumption is still too 
high and the volume of savings too low : the 
insurance companies and pension funds arc 
still practically the only sources of persona! 
savings. We have, it is true, achieved 4 
gradual increase in our gold and dollar 
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ves during the year ; but, during the first 
ionths at any rate, our sterling liabilities 
ised almost as much as our reserves. We 
|! indebted to the European Payments 
, to the extent of some £200 million and 
sition there has not improved as much 
r geht have been expected. We are also 
ing substantial aid, both direct and in- 
from the USA. We are just paying 
1y and are very far from earning the 
s of £300-£350 million which we are 
to secure. There is still much to be 
before we can reach a position of 
11 security and independence and if a 
vind should blow from overseas we 
find ourselves again in grave difficul- 
Ve do not want to justify the wisecrack 
e have turned the corner so often that 
now back again where we started. 


STERLING CONVERTIBILITY 


s more than a year since the Common- 
1 Finance Ministers agreed that sterling 
tibility should be their common objec 
id that each part of the Commonwealth 
ld take action to assure a_ balanced 
my. Substantial progress has certainly 
made in securing a balance with the 
r area. In the first six months of 1953 
olonies, as usual, had a large surplus 
million) with the dollar area. The rest 
; e sterling area had a surplus of {21 
‘ n (instead of a deficit of £61 million 
: the first half of 1952); the United 
had a surplus of {£34 million. 
the United Kingdom had received 
5 million on account of US Defence 





4 ind further—this is the important 
the sterling habilities of the United 
5 Kingdom increased in this period by 


'3 million. To that extent we have been 
taining supplies on credit and, although 
may be % temporary phase, at present 
strength of sterling seems to be due not 
nuch to our efforts as to the efforts made 
our partners in the Commonwealth. The 
terling area system is a tremendous source 
strength to us but we must not become 
pendent on it, any more than we can afford 





cs become dependent on the generosity ol 
a e USA. 
= One might have expected. that the 
f eadiness of the sterling exchange and 
the improvement in the general posi- 
3 on of the sterling area would have 
: nabled the authorities to carry out 
their declared aim of making sterling 


convertible—but little has been heard of 
ig this subject lately. One of the reasons which 
” iave led the authorities to go slow on their 
bjeclive is apparently the disappointment of 

: pes that the United States would facilitate 
4 tion by revising their tariffs so as to en- 
irageé imports into the USA. We can 
ertainly urge on them as the world’s greatest 

creditor the desirability of such action, and 

there has been a growing appreciation in 
American business circles of the economic 
irguments in its favour. A simplification of 

the procedure enforced by the US Customs 

should surely be practicable, and it may be 

oped that the Randall Commission may 

ucceed in inducing a more liberal policy 
towards imports generally. It will not, how- 

ever, be easy for any American administra- 

tion to make a radical change in their econo- 
mic policy. A delay on the part of the 
US authorities was therefore to be expected 
and it must not be regarded as an excuse for 
inaction on our part. Our own status has 
changed from creditor to debtor, and if we 
want the USA to behave as a good creditor 
we must on our side show ourselves good 
debtors by eliminating those weaknesses in 
our economy for which we, and we only, are 
responsible. If we can root out the 


inflationary tendencies which still persist 
. mM Our system and can make our industries 
and costs of production more fully competi- 
| tive in Open markets, we will be in a stronger 
Position to appeal for .more liberal trade 
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PRODUCTION COSTS THE CARDINAL 
PROBLEM 

















lhe rdinal problem is to prevent our 
costs of production from pricing our exports 
out <« he rk Production im recent 
mont vna itisiactory increase | 
too much oO has gone into the 
home trade instead of into exports. We have 
© face easing npetition from other 
manufacturing ountries which are now 
iming the hare of world trade and we 
are tending to lose export orders, even in 
Sterin c n It is often alleged 
t ioreign exporters obtain orders because 
ney Can offer more tavour ble credit facili- 
s tl I K X Porters ] do In some 
S may be true, but I am inclined 
{ qgqouot w I | s € sole cause Oj 
m Y K ( ers In the case of credit- 
VOI customers I believe that appropriate 
credit f ¢ i will be made avail- 
ible to exporters by British banks and 
ccepting house Ce ily this is true of 
( cial Bank. Normaily, I am 
delivery and non-competitive 
much greater handicap than the 
lleged lack of credit f ilities The cost of 
CTeCu rt (Con 1eTl countries rules 
substantially higher than in this country and, 
f their exporte: in quote better terms, it 
is because their people are prepared to work 
harder for less wages than we are. 
NEED FOR SOUND CURRENCY AND 
STABLE EXCHANGE 
In m f the ste irea countries our 
ts enjoy the fit of preferential 
id e sy exchange control 
favours sterling imports. Thus, we have 





double advantage and we have a most 
valuable assured market in these countries, 
But the reverse of the medal is that these 


L 
advantages make our export industries less 





careful to keep their costs and prices down. 
They can for the time being continue to 
export to the preferen al markets despite 
sing prices, but they will be handicapped 
in their efforts to export to the open markets. 
And, eve 1 the preferential markets, we 
ire being increasingly criticised on the ground 
that we are not quoting reasonably competi- 
tive prices. The decision of the South African 


liscrimination against 


Government to abolish d 
the grant of import licences 


dollar goods in 


is a warning. We have been helped by the 
fall in international commodity prices, which 
has swung the terms of trade in our favour: 


but this means nothing more or less than that 
the prices of our exports are rising more, oF 
falling less, than those of the commodities 
we import. If our competitors cut down the 
price of their manutactures, and we fail to 
do so, the terms of trade may still be in our 
favour but the trade itself will be lost. Above 
all. our exporters must be able to quote firm 
; clause allow- 


‘ ealatar 
prices, without an ~ escalator 


ng prices to be adjusted for increases of 
osts: and this will be practicable only if 
they can rely on stability of costs. For this 


purpose we need a stable system of prices 
ind exchange. 

Unfortunately, the measures required for 
this purpose do not command the unanimous 
support of all parties. The opponents have 
not ventured to produce any alternative 
policy but they appear to be afraid that con- 
vertibility will impede the realisation of the 
social policies connoted by the term Welfare 
State.” This is surely a short-sighted view. 
There is no social benefit of greater impor- 
to the country than a sound currency 
and stable exchange. Without the solid 
foundation of a stable currency, prices cannot 
be kept stable and without stable prices all 
the plans of the Welfare State will be illusory. 
And the attainment of stability depends not 


on what the USA or Europe may do—though 


tance 
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they can undoubtedly help—but on our own 
economic and industrial policy. If our 
workers insist on constant increases of money 

without any equivalent increase of 
productivity, we cannot hope to keep our 
Currency sound or our price level stable. In 
that case retail prices and the cost of living 
are bound to rise but it is no use blaming 
the Government for the increase of prices— 
should be laid fairly and squarely 





£es, 


. 1 
ine Ouame 


on the shoulders of those who have insisted 
on inflating wages. Each year the statistics 


show level has risen in close 
correspondence with the increase of the wage 
bill and the process is bound to continue until 
the workers realise that increasing wages all 
round can bring them no real advantage. It 
may be noted that in the Continental 
countnes which have seen the full effects of 
currency inflation all classes are united in 
their opposition to such policies: and at 
Germany, Belgium and Holland are 
the lead towards convertibility which 
come from London. 


that the price 


nt 
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RESTORATION OF A FREE EXCHANGE 
URGED 


It is with this background that I stress 
my firm conviction that sterling must as 
soon as practicable be made convertible, at 
any rate for current transactions. So long 
as exchange control, buttressed by prohibi- 
lions Or restrictions on imports, is practised 
you can have no assurance that the currency 
is sound. The system tends to promote the 
instability which it pretends to correct. Pro- 


L 


hibitions and discriminations against dollar 
imports would not be needed if our exchange 
rate were sound and our goods competitive. 
A free exchange market would provide the 
acid test of how our economy is operating. 
It is a very delicate mechanism which 
registers the real value of a currency, with all 
the varying shocks to which a currency is 
liable, without manipulation, for all to see. 
International conditions are at present 
favourable for the restoration of a free ex- 
change and it may be hoped that the oppor- 
tunity will not be lost to carry through 


the internal measures required for that 
purpose. 


Meanwhile, the authorities here have taken 
such steps as were possible to improve the 
technical status of sterling as an international 
currency. ‘The resumption of exchange deal- 
ings, within certain limits, has enabled the 
technique of exchange operations to be 
revived and brought up to date. The freeing 
of the commodity markets promises once 
more to restore London’s supremacy in this 
field, with the trading profits that result. 
The reopening of free markets enables the 
holder of sterling to acquire almost any 
commodity here at the lowest world price. 
As a result there has been a satisfactory 
increase in the demand for sterling and. a 
consequent improvement in the rate not only 
for free sterling but for the various cate- 
gories of switch and securities sterling. All 
this is to the good and it may be hoped that 


we may soon see the abrogation of the 
remaining restrictions on sterling transfer- 
ability, which only harm our credit and 


hamper our export trade. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the freeing of the 
commodity markets entails most of the risks 
and strains on our exchange, without all 
of the advantages, that would follow the 
restoration of full convertibility ; and accord- 
ingly, whichever course we adopt, it is 
necessary to set our domestic finances in good 
order. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION AND 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ESSENTIAL 


The improvement in sterling .has been 
aided by various measures to restrict the 
supply of sterling abroad. It would have 
been better, however, if a similar restriction 
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could have been enforced on the supply of 
sterling at home. It is true that, as I men- 
tioned in connection with our accounts, bank 
credit has been tightened for individual cus- 
tomers and the increase in rates has discour- 
aged some types of business. But the 
expenditure of the Government and of the 
industries owned or controlled by the State 
has continued unchecked and has lar gely 
neutralised the restriction of credit in other 
fields. The position of the public iimances 
has been one of the main factors in the 
liquidity of the market. The Government 
has not felt able to raise money from the 
public on a long-term basis appropriate to 


the expenditure that is being incurred and 
has had to rely on Treasury Bills or relatively 
short-term bonds. The difficulty facing the 
authorities is that the present level of taxation 
makes individual saving practically impossible 
and they have to raise funds from the money 
market. Moreover, a similar difficulty faces 
industry: the excessive taxation levied on 
the profits of companies makes it impossible 
for them to provide adequately for the re- 
equipment and replacement of plant out 
of their own resources and they have had 
increasingly to apply to the market for addi- 
tional capital. Every year since 1945 my 
predecessors have drawn attention to the 
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threat to enterprise and initiative inherent in 
the present level of taxation and now more 
than ever such. qualities are essential if we 
are to survive in an increasingly competitive 
world. A reduction of taxation is essential 
on many counts but there is small prospect 
of this being possible so long as Government 
expenditure is maintained at its present !evel 
This; indeed, is the central problem, the 
solution of which would unravel our other 
difficulties, and until the Government is able 
to tackle this problem the optimism engen- 
dered by the present favourable trends must 
be qualified by anxiety as to the longer-term 
prospects. 





DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


EFFORTS TO HELP CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


EXPANSION IN FOREIGN DEPARTMENT BUSINESS 


PROGRESS EVIDENCED BY GRADUAL RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF FREER ECONOMY 


RESURGENCE OF INITIATIVE AND ENTERPRISE FOLLOWS CONTROL SHEDDING 


SIR THOMAS D. BARLOW REVIEWS COTTON AND RAYON TRADE PROBLEMS 


The chairman, Sir Thomas D. Barlow, 
GBE, has circulated, with the report and 
accounts, the following statement to the 
shareholders of District Bank Limited, prior 
to the one hundred and twenty-fourth annual 
general meeting to be held on February 12th 
; the head office, Spring Gardens, 
Manchester : 

Before turning to more formal business 
I wish to congratulate Sir Alan C. Tod on 
the knighthood that he received in the 
Coronation Honours as further recognition 
of his valuable public services. During the 
past year we have had pleasure in appoint- 
ing to the board The Right Honourable The 
Earl Peel and Mr Alfred Whittle, FCA, both 
of whom are well known in industrial circles. 

There have been changes also among the 
principal executive officers. Mr D. F. 
Pollard, who has been a chief general man- 
ager since 1949, has retired on pension after 
forty-five years of loyal and devoted service, 
and we wish him every happiness in the 
future. Mr William Mitchell, manager of 
head office, has been appointed deputy chief 
general manager, Mr John L. Riley has 
become a joint general manager, and Mr 
A. W. Goodall, head office manager. 


THE YEAR’S ACCOUNTS 


From the balance sheet you will see that 
deposits, which have been running at a 
higher level throughout the year, now stand 
at £251 million and exceed last year’s record 
figure by £3 million. Our liquid assets— 
cash, money at call and short notice, treasury 
bills and bills of exchange—at 35.5 per cent 
of our deposits, still show a high degree of 
liquidity. Investments are increased by £4 
million: practically all our holdings of 
British Government securities continue to 
be repayable at fixed dates and appear in the 
balance sheet below their market value. 


Although the figure for advances is larger 
than it was twelve months ago, the average 
level of lendings has not varied greatly from 
that of the previous year, and the higher 
figure recorded embraces certain advances 
of a very temporary nature. Our lendings 
continue to be well spread over the whole 
range of industry and it is pleasing to report 
that to a growing extent our funds are bejng 
used to further the export trade and to assist 


other industries of major importance, includ- 
ing agriculture which has the heavy respon- 
sibility of providing so much of the country’s 
food. From this it may be gathered that 
within the limits of the Chancellor’s direc- 
tives every effort is being made to help 
enterprises which contribute to the nation’s 
prosperity. 

The increase in the bank property item is 
accounted for by the purchase of properties 
and the rebuilding or extension of premises 
where the business has outgrown the existing 
accommodation In accordance with our 
programme of development we hope to open 
offices in two important centres, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Derby, within the next twelve 
months. 


SPECIALIST ACTIVITIES 


With the gradual easing of trading restric- 
tions by many countries there has been an 
expansion in the business of our foreign 
department. The re-opening of the com- 
modity markets and the larger imports have 
brought us a greater volume of foreign 
exchange transactions and more import 
credits have been established on behalf of 
customers. Especially welcome has been a 
recent addition to the total of export bills 
and a small though significant increase in the 
number of our export credits, 

Realising the many difficulties which now 
face those who seek to maintain and increase 
the sale of their goods abroad, our export 
information service makes available to cus- 
tomers as much data as possible concerning 
market and financial conditions overseas. 
Much of this valuable information is gained 
by our officials, who continue to make 
frequent visits to other countries. 

Each of our trustee offices is making good 
headway and the over-all activities of the 
department show a progressive increase year 
by year. The rapid growth of our trustee 
business over little short of half a century 
provides ample proof of the growing appre- 
ciation of this specialist service. 


In these days of costly living and high, 
complex taxation, there is an obvious need 
to ensure that-an estate is carefully and 
efficiently administered. A frequent diffi- 
culty encountered nowadays by executors, 
and one which makes their task increasingly 


onerous, is that of valuing shares in a private 
company for Estate Duty purposes. The 
problem is not only to arrive at a fair value 
but also to mitigate the serious effect of the 
duty liability when a testator’s main assets 
are shares in such a company. It is, there- 
fore, reassuring that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is already giving the matter his 
consideration and the results of his investiga- 
tion are awaited with much interest. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


_ The year’s results show a satisfactory 
improvement. After the usual provisions 
have been made, net profit at £559,744 is 
£44,072 higher ‘than that of the previous 
year and, with the amount brought forward, 
the disposable balance is £854,105. As men- 
tioned in the report we are appropriating 
£200,000 to our general reserve and, since 
we feel the time has arrived when there is 
justification for an increased payment on the 
“A” and “C” shares, we are recommend- 
ing a final dividend of 10% per cent on 
these shares (making 20 per cent for the 
year). We are also recommending the maxi- 
mum dividend of 5 per cent on the “B” 
shares (making 10 per cent for the year), all 
dividends being paid less income tax. Sub- 
ject to satisfactory profits being earned, it is 
the intention of the board to recommend that 
this annual level of distribution be main- 
tained, and that the dividend should be paid 
in equal half-yearly instalments. After the 
appropriation to general reserve and allowing 
for the dividends, which items together will 
absorb £510,027, there remains a sum of 
£344,078 to be carried forward to the next 
account, 

Realising the importance of close co-opera- 
tion between head office and the branches, 
we frequently hold managers’ conferences 
and refresher courses for newly appointed 
officials. Our general managers also continue 
to visit offices under their control. ‘These 
arrangements are proving well worth while 
and from another satisfactory annual report 
I am sure we can say we have evidence that 
the bank continues to meet the needs of its 
many customers. Once again, therefore, [ 
should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing most sincere thanks to the 


management and staff for a year of loyal and 
efficient service. 
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A FREER ECONOMY 


Much has been accomplished since the gold 
ana dollar deficit inherited by the present 
Government threatened a financial crisis, 
indeed another year’s progress has proved 
the soundness of the corrective measures 

h were adopted. Our balance-of-pay- 
its position for the first half of 1953 
ved that, even excluding Defence Aid, 
re was an over-all surplus and a balance 

s nearly reached with the dollar area. The 

vard surge in the cost of living has been 
hecked, production has improved and we 
have added to the national income. But per- 

ps progress has been most clearly evidenced 
by the fact that we have gradually re-estab- 
lished a freer economy. 

It must, however, be recognised that 
external conditions made progress easier for 
us. A high level of activity continued in the 
United States, the price of raw materials 
declined and, as they resolved their payments 
difficulties, Commonwealth and European 
countries were able to diminish the restric- 
tions they had been compelled to impose 
upon imports. Nevertheless it must be 
recognised that neither our gold nor dollar 
reserves expanded as much as we had hoped, 
and our exports gained but little ground 
whereas those of the United States, Germany 
and Japan forged ahead. This is disquieting 
and, as we are likely to experience keener 
competition in overseas markets, the conse- 
quences may become more manifest during 
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4. 
EXPORT PROBLEMS 


It must be admitted that trading conditions 
re in many ways exceedingly difficult and 
subject to incalculable changes. A year ago 
monetary and investment policy was framed 
restrain home demand for capital goods 
which there was strong overseas enquiry 
ind not to depress the internal trade for 
ensumer goods for which overseas demand 
id declined. With tax concessions modify- 
ig that policy today, and with greater 
external demand for consumer goods, it may 
ell be difficult for exporters to accommodate 
emselves to these changes to say nothing 
of numerous other complications, 


Of recent months there has been some lack 
of sterling and, as at the same time more 
dellars have been available, there has been 

growing tendency for certain countries to 
buy from the United States rather than from 
us. It is also inevitable that there should be 
some slackening of demand as we move into 
a buyers’ market because customers tend to 
delay their orders in the expectation of lower 
prices. Furthermére, various incentive 
schemes by which some countries seek to 
increase their sales abroad hamper our 
exporters, whilst barter agreements and 
pelitical influences impede the normal trend 
of international trade. 


Allowing for these conflicting circumstances 
t is not surprising, though extremely discon- 
certing, that, judged by volume, no major 
group of our exports appears to be really 
strong enough to hold its own against external 
pressures. Textiles and certain other con- 
sumer goods, which were the first to wilt 
under the difficult trading conditions of 1952, 
have subsequently made some recovery. On 
the other hand metal and engineering pro- 
ducts, which gave way more slowly, declined 
steadily and, despite a recent improvement, 
still fail to make satisfactory headway even 
with the notable support afforded by our 
newest export, aircraft. Such contrasting 
experience should, I think, serve to emphasise 
the wisdom of not depending too much on 
one group alone and this view seems to be 
berne out by the trend of miscellaneous 
manufactures which, apart from a set-back 
of short duration in 1952, have made reason- 
ebly good progress. 


Plainly the lesson to be drawn from even 
this brief unsettled period of two years is 


that the broad divisions of our exports— 
consumer and capital goods—do not experi- 
ence the same. vicissitudes at the same time 
and that, if we are to aim at over-all stability 
in good times and bad, the importance of 
both sections must be recognised. More- 
over, the economies of many countries are 
sull so artificially supported by rearmament,. 
or by intensive nationalism fostered by pro- 
longed inflation, that the ups and downs of 
trade are not likely to diminish in any fore- 
seeable time. Admittedly the rising stan- 
dards of living in recently developed coun- 
tries should stimulate the demand for the 
more complex products which we, a highly 
industrialised nation, are equipped to supply. 
But, on the whole, postwar resettlement may 
well lead to changes in the international 
pattern of trade greater and more unpredict- 
able than hitherto and, that being so, it seems 
to me that a diversity of exports ought to 
serve us even better in the future than it has 
done in the past. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF IMPORTS— 


Meanwhile, although a wide range of manu- 
factures has enabled us to increase the volume 
of our exports, the increase has been insuffi- 
cient to justify our large intake of imports. 
Since this situation threatens the balance of 
payments, it is natural to question the need 
for these heavy imports, especially as, with 
a high level of domestic consumption, they 
may be deflected from exports on which our 
solvency depends. I would, however, ven- 
ture to suggest that some needless apprehen- 
sion can be removed by an examination of 
the facts. 


In a manufacturing country such as ours, 
which possesses few raw materials, imports 
must precede processed exports. There is, 
therefore, reason to hope that larger imports 
will in due course be reflected in larger 
exports. Some increase in our consumption 
is explained by the welcome, though small, 
rise in capital investment with its promise 
of greater efficiency in production, The pro- 
gressive freeing of our economy, with the 
dispersal of stocks consequent upon the sub- 
stitution of private for state trading, is also 
bound in the transitional stages to absorb 
more imported commodities, whilst the 
gradual termination of rationing may well 
have brought about the purchase of more 
food from abroad. 


—AND OF THE HOME MARKET 


In so far as industrial stocks and the 
nation’s larder have been replenished, the 
balance of payments position is better than 
it might seem and, because we have been 
importing whilst commodity prices have been 
falling, our purchases would at least appear 
to have been well timed. Satisfactory as this 
may be, it is reassuring to have it from the 
Chancellor himself that internal trade has 
not risen to such an extent as to overstrain 
productive capacity or starve the export 
industries, This.is not to say that the home 
market can be indulged with every luxury, 
but let us at least recognise the desirability 
of maintaining activity here at the highest 
level practicable. After many years of 
restrictions and austerity this, I think, is 
something of which we may need to be 
reminded. When all is said and done, we 
produce in order that we may consume, and, 
just as a nation denied the opportunity to 
consume will become dissatisfied and lose 
its efficiency, so one given greater freedom 
to do this will increase its initiative and its 
production, 


This is certainly borne out by our own 
experience. The shedding of numerous 
controls has at one and the same time freed 
production and helped to restore consumers 
choice with the result that a much wider and 
more attractive range of goods in increasing 
volume is finding its way into the shops. 
We might welcome this flow and variety as 
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proof of the resurgence of initiative and 
enterprise, but I think we can also do so 
in the expectation that they will spur the 
community on to greater effort to earn more 
in order that they may buy. Over and above 
this, we should welcome a vigorous home 
market because it is indispensable to the 
development of an export trade in that it 
facilitates technical advancement, furthers 
enterprise in regard to style, design and 
new products, provides a backing for 
ventures into fresh markets, and reduces 
the overhead costs per unit of output. 


For so highly industrialised a country 4s 
ours there should be no doubts about the 
need for expansion and development. The 
revitalised home market is but another step 
towards the desired end and a move which, 
with the re-created monetary and price 
mechanisms, should make our economy 
more flexible and therefore more efficient. 
The need for efficiency is a continuing one 
in industry and especially so just now when 
discovery and invention are proceeding 
rapidly in so many fields. Indeed it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the importance of 
efficiency at the present juncture when, in 
the interests of the nation at large, produc- 
tion has to cope with an active domestic 
trade and make a bid for exports at one and 
the same time—a time moreover when no 
day passes without reports of mounting 
competition in world markets. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRODUCTIVITY 


But despite what has been done to 
increase efficiency, it seems to me scarcely 
possible that exports will not fall far short of 
what is urgently required if wages are 
allowed to raise costs when many other 
countries are effectively containing their 
inflation. Moreover we are considerably 
hampered—as responsible quarters recognise 
only too well—by a serious lack of capital 
for industrial development. This may seem 
a tedious repetition of the obvious, but so 
inadequate has been the flow of capital over 
recent years that for industry as a whole it 
has been practicable to do far too little 
beyond offsetting wear and tear of equipment 
and, although during 1953 the Budget and 
Bank Rate have facilitated industrial invest- 
ment, the beneficial results from projects 
which have thus been made possible will not 
be felt for some time. 


Cheaper exports in quantity cannot there- 
fore be expected immediately by means of 
increased mechanical resources, and if they 
are to be produced—as indeed they must— 
this can only be by a much better use of 
existing capital equipment. The key to an 
increasing output of exports at the right price 
is then much greater productivity which can 
only be achieved by unflagging and co-ordi- 
nated effort of management and men. In 
this way we may hope to make good the 
existing shortage of capital and hasten the 
time when adequate re-equipment and 
modernisation can be undertaken so that 
these can play their full part. 


This is not to overlook high taxation, a 
lightening of which would most effectively 
augment the supply of capital for industrial 
development and so increase production. But 
without forgetting that heavy taxation is an 
evil or without lessening the pressure to get 
the fiscal burden reduced, it is in my opinion 
more realistic to rely on increased produc- 
tivity because this is within our own power 
to accomplish. What is more, increased 
productivity has much to recommend it since 
it is one of the surest ways to gain tax con- 
cessions and, I should add, a higher standard 
of living. 


COTTON AND RAYON TRADE PROBLEMS 


For the cotton and rayon trade increased 
productivity is of particular importance, 
seeing that over and above problems relating 
to capital and taxation it has to contend with 
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a serious shortage of labour, the aftermath 
of a falling off in business a year ago. With 
industry now working at full pressure 
> is every néed to make the best use of 
exist.ng machinery and manpower and so 
prevent theless, through long deliveries, of 
orders, particularly those from abroad. But 
1 further reason why equipment and labour 
must be used to the best. advantage is 
profit margins have narrowed despite the 
steady improvement in trade. The fact that 
the present high level of demand with 
extended deliveries ‘1s reminiscent of the 
situat ion which preceded the earlier recession 
provides yet one more reasom for this co- 
ord'nation—in order that competitive strength 
may be improved in readiness for another 
lean time should it come. 

Nor can the trade be blamed for being 
apprehensive because the present ctivity 
owes far too littl to expansion of business 
overseas. It is of course not right to assess 
the industry’s foreign currency carnings 
without taking into account a wide range ol 
exports which are fiot classified as cither 
cotton yarns or manufactures but which have 
2 cotton or rayon content. Indeed, allowing 
for these items, the industry’s overseas trade 
balance is not only well on the right side 
but is improving. Nevertheless export orders 
fall far short of what is required and, 
although so much of the home trade relates 
to industrial materials, preoccupation with 
this market must not be allowed to disguise 
the fact that in the long run the trade’s 
pros} perity depends on an expanding export 
business. Meanwhile there is no comfort to 
be drawn from the knowledge that some 
compet:ng countries with advantages of 
labour, wages, or productive methods, are 
ilso finding it difficult to increase, or even 
maintain, their cotton exports. 









In spite of growing uncertainties, how- 
ever, Lancashire’s position has been greatly 
strengthened by the clearance of stocks and 
by the increas:ing demand for a very wide 
range of cloths Moreover, the financial 
strength of many concerns now provides 
them with much greater resources with 
which to meet competition. But reassuring 
as this may be, there is the problem of new 
machinery: so prohibitive ts its cost that 
only with the full co-operation of labour, 
whereby machines are employed to the very 
best advantage, will it be possible for the 
industry to umdertake extensive re-equip- 
ment and modernisation, 


Purchase tax not only continues to con- 
centrate production on fabrics which are less 
suitable for export but also acts as a deter- 
rent to experiment and enterprise which, 
given free expression, would be invaluable 
in the export field. Certainly mechanical 
and technical developments will be held in 
check so long as purchase tax hampers pro- 

duction of the medium and higher quality 
ranges. For high-class merchandise, in par- 
ticular, intricate machinery is needed, but 
its installation could only be justified on the 
lower costing that would ensue if the lifting 
of purchase tax freed the home market and 
so permitted the trade the full advantage of 
manufacturing for unrestricted domestic 
needs as well as for exports. 


The termination of the operations of the 
Raw Cotton Commission was sooner or later 
inevitable, and the Liverpool futures market 
for trading in Araerican cotton is to be re- 
opened in May. While there will be a 
universal wish for its successful operation, 
initial difficulties are bound to be experi- 
enced, especially in providing a spot market 
of sufficient size. Moreover, outside growths, 
the use of which has been steadily increasing 
m Lancashire of recent years, will not be 
tenderable against the American contract. 
These difficulties, which are serious, belong, 
it is to be hoped, to the transitional period, 
but until they: are resolved they will exercise 
the minds of all closely connected with the 
trade. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY, LIMITED 


ALL OUTPUT RECORDS BROKEN 


MR A. E. WILEY’S SURVEY 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Ansells Brewery, Limited, was held on 
January 15th at Birmingham. 


Mr A. E. Wiley, chairman and joint 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: The trading results are very 
satisfactory, in spite of continued difficulties, 
through rising costs, particularly those con- 
cerned with managed houses, such as wages 
—which are controlled by the Catering Wages 
Board—local rates, and most of all the main- 
tenance of your licensed properties. 

In 1939 the cost of maintenance of licensed 
and other properties was approximately 
£72,000 ; this year the expenditure has risen 
to~ £345,000, and I can see no possibility of 
this figure being reduced unless there is a 
considerable drop in costs, and particularly 
some relief in taxation, for example, an 
allowance for depreciation of buildings simi- 
lar to that which is given to manufacturing 
businesses. 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


‘The present year’s group trading profit 
amounts to £1,940,030, compared with 
11,762,999 for the previous year, being an 
increase of £177,031. This increase is 
brought about by additional turnover and 
the extension of your company’s operations 
through its newly acquired subsidiaries. It 
will be noticed, however, that there are in- 
creased charges for depreciation of £23,308 
due to additional capital expenditure during 
the year, taxation £53,415 and debenture 
interest £15,811 owing to the change during 
the year of the 5 per cent second debenture 
stock. 

The total charge for taxation of £928,503 
is considerably in excess of the amount last 
year. This excessive and penal charge for 
taxation, in spite of the small reduction in 
the standard rate in April, 1953, still calls for 
further consideration by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to grant some further relief 
in order that your company’s high standard 
of efficiency in plant and equipment can be 
fully maintained, particularly the company’s 
licensed properties, as mentioned earlier. 


The balance remaining for appropriation 
is £936,773, compared with {£810,166 in 
1952. This amount has been appropriated 
in accordance with details given in the report, 
including final dividend of 12 per cent, 
which, on the increased ordinary stock, i 
approximately 2} per cent more than that 
which was paid for 1952, and which I am 
sure you will agree is very satisfactory, 


leaving a balance of £297,131 to be carried 
forward to next year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


In previous years I have always referred 
to the results of your subsidiary companies, 
and I am pleased to say that the Victoria 
Hotel still continues to become more popular. 
We have most encouraging reports from 
people visiting the hotel. The sale of your 
products has considerably increased during 
the year. 


The South Wales Company, Lloyds (New- 
port), Limited, has been instrumental in 
increasing considerably the profits of the 
parent company. [I cannot help referring 


“again, however, to the unfair competition 


we receive from the clubs in South Wales. 
We do not ask for any privileges over the 
clubs, but it must be most galling to our 


tenants and managers to see their custo: 
drifting off to the clubs on Sunday even 
while our houses, which have the con 
and service to offer, have to remain clo. 4 
Some more equitable legislation concer: 
licensing laws in Wales is long overdue 


We have now had an opportunity of ha 
almost a full year’s trading of the Lei 
Brewing and Malting Company, Limited, 
results of which have been most satisfac: 
and have fully justified the acquisition. |: 
is increasing month by month, and 
directors are very satisfied with the res: 
During the year we also took over the who 
sale bottling business of Messrs E. Brittain 
and Company, of Leicester, and the figures 
will show that the confidence of your board 
in the advisability of this action was not n 
placed. Mr W. R. Brittain has joined 
staff ef your company, and I am sure thar 
extensive knowledge of our trade will ; 
to be of advantage to your company. 


The policy of your board has always | 
to keep the brewery in full production as 
far as possible and, had it not been for the 
various acquisitions, the increased profits as 
shown in the year’s accounts could 
possibly have been achieved. 


The Holt Brewery Company, Limited, ! 
had another successful year. 


i> 


MR WALTER SCOTT’S SPEECH 


Mr Walter Scott, JP (deputy chairman 
joint managing director), in the course 
his speech, said: 


There should be little doubt in your m 
that the company has made consider: 
progress in the period under consideratio: 

We have had the advantage of barley 
more reasonable price, and that being ou: 
main raw material has proved very useful 1 
helping to counteract the increased costs of 
most other commodities and essential 
quirements for production, such as wages, 
maintenance of plant and transport, etc., 
expenses for which have all risen. 


Also, as was anticipated when our sub 
sidiaries in South Wales and Leicester w 
acquired, we have considerably added to our 
earning capacity, the possibilities of which 
are by no means exhausted, as our products 
become better known and our plans can be 
more extensively carried out. Asa result we 
can boast that we have broken all records {or 
output, both of draught and bottled beers, in 
the history of the company. 


By far the larger proportion of our outpu! 
is in draught beer, which is the best way ol 
serving beer, as it contains its natural yeist 
and is generally preferred by our custome's, 
especially the older and more discriminaliog 
ones, and it is also the cheapest way 0! 
enjoying beer. 


A NEW STOUT “NEWCREST” 


On the other hand, there is a decided | 
dency for bottled beer to increase, but 10! 
to the extent as in some other districts. (1 
either case we always study the preferen.<s 
of our customers, and in this connection |! 
year we put ona new stout named a v 
crest,” having a milder hop palate wh 
does not mask its full flavour. This is a 
outstanding quality and has evident! : 
appealed to the popular taste, as the deman 
has greatly exceeded our expectations. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE HEROIC STORY OF 


Wo. 4 Commando 


Their business was to kill and to destrev: 
efficiently, ruthlessly. 


quickly, 
They were Commandos, and their 
deeds will never die. Murdoch C. McDougall, himself 
one of their leaders, has now told the heroic story of the 
men of No. 4 Commando: he has set down his account with 
the eve of a soldier and the pen of a born writer, and 
JOUIN BULL is proud to present it in serial form—before 
book publication—in the issue out Wednesday, Feb. 3rd. 
Ramps Down! is a story you should read. 


JOHN BULL’s literary programme for spring follows 
Ramps Down! with Vic Oliver’s fascinating autobio- 
graphy—Gay Adventure; then comes Hammond Innes* 
brilliant new novel of intrigue in Moroceo—The Strange 
Land; and Paul Brickhill’s superb life-story of Group 
Captain Douglas Bader, D.S.O., D.F.C.—Reach for the Sky, 
destined certainly to be the Book of the Year. 


JOHN BULL represents a standard in reading matter, 


in illustrations, and in the quality of its production that is 


obiainable in no other comparable magazine; it is bought 
regularly by considerably more than a million readers, 
See for yourself how good it is: buy a copy today. 


JOHN BULL 


The Magazine of Good Reading 


EVERY WEDNESDA Y—4>D. 










“IR JAMES BARRIE considered 

that a tin of Craven Tobacco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said : 


for 


* It is a Tobacco that should only 
be smoked by our greatest men, 
Were we to present a tin of it to 
our national heroes, instead of the 

= = freedom of the city, they would 
A Ore probably thank us more.” 

Craven Tobacco is unstinting in 
its service—mellow, slow-burning, 
deeply satisfying. Try it—every 
pipeful will honour you with 


smoking riches. 
Obtainabie in three fine blends 


honour S$ 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ot. 


Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz 








HAPPY MARRIAGES 
PORT & STILTON 


an 


a 
. each of an age to contribute to good 
living and to bring out each other’s qualities. Every Cheese 
has its day and every day calls for Port. Saccone & Speed 
Ltd. will gladly send you details of the fine range of Vintage 
Port held in their cellars, and the following Wood Ports are 
of specially fine quality. 


Mature partners! . . 


Per bottle 
ie: Vee Fae GW oi ee Sl et eee 


Brigade, Very Superior Ruby ...... . «. 3%. 
Old Vintage Character, Full-bodied . .. . . 20s. 


A 4 


ACKVILLE ST LONDON, Wt 


ONE & SPEED, LTD. 


E>] 















In a large 
office— 
switch all 
machines 
to one job 


OUT WITH OFFICE DELAYS, posting 


$4 non | 99 
peak S, 


overtime—in with Sensi- 
matic control over the production of 
, 


accounts! 


A small firm may need 


only one Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine to handle all 
its different routines. The large organ- 
ization, which can switch every 
Sensimatic simultaneously to one 
type of work, will certainly reduce the 
size of its machine installation. 

The Sensimatic’s endless versatility 


originates in the Sensimatic control 


unit—which directs this unique ma- 
chine through any four different post- 
ing operations in any combination. 
There’s no limit to the number of 
control units you can use on one 
machine. 

Call Burroughs about the Sensi- 
matic now. Five versions are obtain- 
able (giving as many registers, or 
combinations of registers, as you 
need), and you'll be surprised at the 
low cost. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
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In-a. small office— 
switch one machine 
to all jobs 





Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Sales and Service 


Offices in principal cities. 





*WHY “SENSIMATIC’? 


This is the sense-plate of the Sensimatic 
which guides the machine automatically 
through every mathematical function and 
carriage-moyement of any four posting 
operations. Turn the selector switch and 
you're on (say) Accounts Receivable; another 
quarter turn and the machine's set for Stock 
Records; and 80 on. 


* 
FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING GALL IN <jurroughs 





| 
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ask the typist 


A typist worthy of the name 
knows the importance of every 
single part of the typewriter she 
uses. She takes into account 
lightness of touch, free running 
of thecarriage, easy accessibility 
ofworking parts. She appreciates 
especially the interchangeability 
of major units which enables 
her to switch front one job to 
another at a moment’s notice. 
After months and years of work 
—perhaps at several different 
machines—the typist’s opinion 
carries a lot of weight. And-when 
she says the new Imperial is good 
we know that it has passed her 
test. It’s the test that really 
counts. 


Imperial 





oS os oad “SSS = 


(MPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED - LEICESTER 


Cac I3A 


oe 





On virtually every British car— 


WILMOT BREEDEN 


components and accessories 


BUMPERS AND OVER-RIDERS . DOOR HANDLES AND LOCKS 
WINDOW WINDERS «+ | ASH TRAYS * ROOF LAMPS.AND SWITCHES 
STEERING WHEELS - RADIATOR AND HORN GRILLES - BONNET HINGES 
BADGES AND MASCOTS + LOCKING PETROL CAPS + IGNITION LOCKS 


WILMOTBREEDEN LTD - BIRMINGHAM -LONDON : MANCHESTER -GLASGOW 
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i 7 j | | 
wary Inai myn | | 
Ana Oe ‘OW | ie 
a Ud ¢ we ¢ Ww Cleveland's jengineers are building 
P | | 
structures which| are designed to withstand the passage of fime. Deep foundation 
j | } j 
| 
work is a Cleveland speciality and is an integral part ofthe modern science of 
| ' 
heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height — in any 
/ 
\ 
~~ parf of the world — Cleveland engineering means enduring strength. 


CLEVELAND 


Build rs of Brids és a Fabricators of all Lypes of structural steelwork 


FEED HEATERS 


An original fundamental patent on regenerative feed heating. was 
taken out by one of the founders of G. & J. Weir, Ltd. It has 
since become world-wide standard practice, and one of the most 
important factors in improving power station efficiency. Leader- 
ship in this specialised sphere of engineering is maintained by 
constant research and technical development with land and marine 
applications. 


The Weir Organisation: 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. ve 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 3 hk Bw 2ALP 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD Spee SNL. ARE MONT 


THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. 
ZWICKY LTD. WEIR VALVES LTD. 
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Factory walls should be made of 
daylight. Workers work better when there 
are plenty of big windows to let in the 
light. Office heating costs drop where 
“INSULIGHT” Double-Glazing Units are 
used. Dark corridors, staircases, and inside 
rooms become brighter and pleasanter, 
where there are walls of translucent 
“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks. 
For advice on the best way to use glass in 
your factory consult our Technical Sales 
and Service Department. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ST. HELENS, LANCS.; SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, $.W.1. TELEPHONES: ST. HELENS 4001, 
WHITEHALL 5672-6. “JNSULIGHT” is the British registered trade 


mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. Supplies are available through 
the usual trade channels. FD.3 
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TOR 
P.A.L. 


When Calcutta says ‘Welcome’ 
to the big skyliners of Philippine 
Air Lines, they are still less than 
half way out on a route that spans 
three-quarters of the globe. From 
London to California. 

Flying east with PAL you 
obtain these advantages. First, 
long stages, with touch-downs 

















However involved 


it’s solved 
ina moment! 


. whatever the 
problem, you can work 
out the answer with 
your own two hands— 
and it’s at your finger- 
tips there and then... 
no wasted time waiting 
for departmental assis- 
tance. CURTA is the 
handiest calculating 
machine now on the 
market. It is precision 
built for absolute 
accuracy —it adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, 
Givides, and is ideal for 
currency conversion, 
stock and share valua- 
tions, calculations of 
yield, apportionments 
and all statistical 
calculations. 


Provided with tens transmission and visible dials throughcut, together with 
a handy reversing lever and split clearance of the product register. 


CURTA 


The perfect calculating machine for 
Financial Executives, Brokers and all 


only at focal points of the inter- 
national networks. Second, spa- 
cious Douglas DC-6 and DC-6B 
aircraft fitted with luxurious 
sleeping-berths ; and the same 
plane takes you all the way to 
the Far East. Third; the services 
of an eastern-based company 
which knows the ways of the East. 

PAL fly east from London to 
MADRID . ROME . BEIRUT - KARACHI 
CALCUTTA - BANGKOK . MANILA. 
From BANGKOK to HONG KONG, 
and from MANILA to HONG KONG, 
to TAIPEI, and via OKINAWA to 
Tokyo. And via HONOLULU to 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

Fly east with PAL who know 
the East so well. 





20 PALL MALL, LONDON S.W.1 
Tel; WHitehall 337! 


BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 
42, Whateley Crescent, 
-. Castle Bromwich 


The Tissot Automatic Navigator watch is the official time-piece of Philippine Air Lines. 








Professional men. 


Les eeenen ease eee eee 


Write 
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Write to Roneo Lid., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 Telephone: Holborn 7622 



















erest in solving office | : 

3 extends far peyond the provision 

, Time and time again = 
has been sought, @ simpler, 
t solution has been found ‘ 
Whether you are a sma. 
tarting from scratch or 
lLin Roneo. 


Roneo’s int 
problem 
of equipment. 
Roneo’s adv ice 

more efficien 

at much less cost. 
or large business, > 
reorganising, Ca 





TIONING 
STEEL PARTI 
FILING AND RECORDS 
s 
DUPLICATOR 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING " 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMEN 








or ‘phone to-day for a demonstration. 


Model | Capacity 8x6 1! €35.10.0. 
Model 2 Capacity 11 x 8x 15 £45. 0.0. 





By DEPT. E., TERMINAL HOUSE 
LONDON OFFICE MACHINES LTD 





Grosvenor Garde 


Tel: Sloane 1061, 1626, 3268, 3274 


s, London, S.W.1. 





Branch Office: Lombard House, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, 3 Tel: Central 20 | 
Branches also at Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Dublin 


AOR 
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; 
| 
™PIRST 
NATIONAL BANK of 
* Founded 1 784 * 
7 ¥ : AD \ Me seh 4, In 1784, 
: SGG <= # the year it was founded, 
| Wersa x a = the Bank executed its first j 
§ i ES AE zane 33 ba £ foreign trade transaction 2 
=i aoe 7. \ a m/e soi tA in connection with a ship- , 
BS —\— ten aT ie : ment of iron fence from : 
y) & a | | a R- Russia 
: America’s Oldest Chartered Bank 
Head ( fice 
67 MILK STREET «- BOSTON « MASSACHUSETTS 


In New York City 


FIRST OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
2 WALL STREET 


Overseas Branches 





ARGENTINA Buenos Aires - Avellaneda + Rosario 4 
BRAZIL Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo + Santos x 
CUBA Havana + Santiago + Cienfuegos « Sancti Spiritus ’ 


Special Representative in Europe 







146 LEADENHALL STREET + LONDON «+ EC3 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in the U.S.A. 


